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FOREWORD 

This  volume  attempts  to  describe  and  to  illustrate  con- 
cretely certain  elementary  but  basic  issues  connected 
with  the  task  of  making  a  dependable  social  study.  It 
is  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  investigators  who, 
like  most  graduate  students,  have  had  little  or  no  ex- 
perience with  the  actual  problems  of  social  inquiry.  The 
discussions  may  also  prove  useful  to  executives  who  are 
interested  in  having  investigations  made  for  them  and 
who  want,  therefore,  to  appreciate  the  chief  issues  in- 
volved. 

The  book  is  organized  around  the  specific  problem 
of  initiating  and  carrying  to  completion  a  reliable  in- 
quiry. The  treatment  grows  out  of  the  first-hand  ex- 
perience of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research 
which  has  spent  several  million  dollars  since  1921  super- 
vising and  financing  scores  of  researches  including  the 
American  village  inquiries  made  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Edmund  deS.  Brunner;  the  city  church  studies  of 
Dr.  H.  Paul  Douglass;  the  investigation  of  "Middle- 
town"  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Lynd;  and  the  Char- 
acter Education  Inquiries  of  Doctors  Hugh  Hartshorne 
and  Mark  A.  May.  These  and  many  other  studies  af- 
forded an  unusual  opportunity  for  observing  social  in- 
vestigators at  work. 

To  broaden  the  scope  of  the  book,  the  experiences  of 
many  other  investigators  and  research  agencies  were 
tapped,  but  the  volume  does  not  pretend  to  be  in  any 
sense  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  research.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  the  numerous  references  to  standard  texts 

xi 
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and  especially  the  rather  elaborate  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy at  the  end  will  enable  the  student  to  pursue  fur- 
ther any  special  phase  of  the  subject. 

Many  people  cooperated  in  the  preparation  of  this 
book,  but  the  author  feels  a  special  sense  of  gratitude 
to  Professor  Robert  E.  Chaddock  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  to  the  staff  of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Re- 
ligious Research  for  their  suggestions  and  encourage- 
ment. He  also  wants  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness 
to  Mr.  Charles  Krevisky  for  his  excellent  research  as- 
sistance and  to  Miss  Marian  Lucius  of  the  University 
of  Rochester  who  took  complete  charge  of  preparing 
the  index  and  seeing  the  volume  through  the  press. 

c.    L.   F. 
University  of  Rochester, 
January,  1934 
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'Men  trip  over  molehills,  not  mountains." 

—Confucius 
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Chapter  I 
PLANNING  A  STUDY 


When  you  are  faced  with  the  task  of  making  a  study 
in  the  field  of  human  society  a  whole  series  of  problems 
present  themselves.  What  kinds  of  information  are  al- 
ready available  bearing  on  the  proposed  investigation? 
What  new  bodies  of  pertinent  data  should  be  collected 
on  the  subject?  How  gather  and  analyze  them?  Will  such 
an  inquiry  be  worth  the  time  and  effort  involved?  These 
are  the  kinds  of  questions  treated  in  this  book. 

The  discussion  is  organized  around  the  concrete  prob- 
lem of  carrying  to  completion  a  dependable  study.  It 
starts  with  the  importance  of  careful  planning  and  then, 
after  dealing  with  the  major  difficulties  connected  with 
the  collection  of  social  data,  proceeds  to  treat  a  few  basic 
questions  that  arise  when  analyzing  and  presenting  the 
findings. 

The  various  stages  of  a  social  investigation  are  so 
closely  interrelated  that  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  one  step 
until  you  appreciate  the  others  that  follow.  How  plan  a 
study  until  you  know  what  bodies  of  data  are  available 
on  your  subject?  It  follows  from  this  that  the  different 
chapters  of  this  book  cannot  be  considered  as  separate 
essays  but  rather  as  parts  of  a  single  unit.  Indeed,  the 
last  chapter  might  well  have  served  as  an  introduction 
rather  than  a  conclusion  to  the  volume,  but  it  was  put 
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at  the  end  because  it  seemed  wise  to  discuss  certain 
general  considerations  only  after  a  number  of  actual 
research  problems  had  already  been  presented. 

The  subject  matter  of  social  inquiry  is  so  varied  that 
it  may  seem  a  hopeless  task  to  treat  problems  of  inves- 
tigation in  general.  Research  studies  show  the  greatest 
diversity.  One  criticizes  the  contributions  of  certain 
European  sociologists,  another  deals  with  the  inter- 
relationships of  migration  and  business  fluctuations,  a 
third  presents  an  agricultural  survey  of  Siam,  a  fourth 
investigates  immigrants  and  their  children,  and  so  on. 
Despite  this  variety,  all  investigations  have  fundamental 
elements  which  you  need  to  appreciate  before  starting 
any  particular  study.1 

Intellectual  Honesty 

What,  then,  are  the  chief  factors  to  keep  in  mind 
when  embarking  upon  a  reliable  inquiry?  A  prerequisite 
is  the  need  for  common  honesty.  Back  of  all  objective 
investigation  is  an  attitude  of  mind:  a  desire  to  face 
facts  no  matter  where  they  lead.  Throughout  this  dis- 
cussion it  is  taken  for  granted  that  you  are  sincerely 
anxious  to  undertake  a  valid  inquiry. 

A  genuine  study  of  any  subject  demands  gathering, 
classifying  and  analyzing  all  the  facts;  nothing  can  be 
taken  for  granted.  To  skim  over  a  subject — "hitting  the 
high  spots" — is  not  enough,  no  matter  how  important 
these  high  spots  may  appear  to  be.  Often  the  really 
significant  materials  are  not  the  startling  or  obvious 
ones  and  to  get  the  "whole  truth"  requires  persistent 

1  Pearson,    Karl,    The    Grammar    of   Science     (London;    Adam    and 
Charles  Black,  1911),  p.  12. 
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digging.  Facts  must  first  be  accurately  observed,  meas- 
ured and  recorded.  Impressions,  opinions,  guesswork 
and  casual  conversations  may,  when  properly  analyzed, 
turn  out  to  be  important  but  you  have  to  test  them  to 
make  certain.  Conclusions  cannot  safely  be  based  on  a 
few  reports;  usually  it  is  necessary  to  make  many  obser- 
vations. Always  the  facts  must  be  arranged  and  verified, 
not  merely  added  one  upon  another  indiscriminately.2 

A  good  example  of  a  pseudo-scientific  investigation 
has  been  described  by  an  advertising  expert  who  read 
book  after  book  by  dental  authorities,  not  to  learn 
about  the  care  of  teeth  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
"putting  over"  a  certain  tooth  paste.  He  searched  the 
literature  until  he  found  a  reference  to  "mucin  plaque" 
which  gave  him  the  idea  of  advertising  his  dentifrice 
as  a  creator  of  beauty  by  removing  film  or  "mucin 
plaque."  Obviously  this  is  propaganda — not  bona  fide 
research.3 

To  be  reliable  and  objective  a  study  must  be  of 
such  a  character  that  other  competent  observers  under- 
taking the  same  investigation  will  come  to  the  same 
conclusions;  that  is,  it  must  be  open  to  verification  by 
others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  objectivity  in  many  fields  is 
difficult  of  attainment.  A  group  of  specialists  may  all 
concur  in  observations  that  turn  out  later  to  be  false. 
There  was  a  time  when  many  intelligent  people  were 
positive  they  had  seen  witches  but  today  we  refuse  to 
give  credence  to  such  "testimony."  Even  experts,  tend- 

a  Giddings,  Franklin  H.,  The  Scientific  Study  of  Human  Society 
(Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1924), 
pp.  41-42. 

3  Kallet,  Arthur,  and  Schlink,  F.  J.,  "Quackery  in  the  Ads,"  Advertis- 
ing and  Selling,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  9,  September  1,  1932,  p.  13. 
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ing  to  view  a  subject  from  fixed,  sometimes  false,  prem- 
ises, will  "agree"  on  wrong  interpretations.  This  is  a 
danger  that  you  must  constantly  guard  against. 

Importance  of  Planning 

Assuming  that  your  motives  in  undertaking  a  study 
are,  like  Caesar's  wife,  above  suspicion,  what,  then,  are 
the  various  steps  to  be  followed  when  initiating  a  piece 
of  research?  The  first  is  to  visualize  so  far  as  possible 
all  the  major  aspects  of  the  study.  Just  as  an  architect 
prepares  his  blueprints  before  erecting  a  building,  so 
you  should  develop  detailed  plans  before  commencing 
a  study.  Time  spent  in  this  way  yields  large  returns. 
Weaknesses  which  arise  from  lack  of  thorough  plan- 
ning frequently  cannot  be  corrected  without  retracing 
the  whole  research  process. 

Thus,  some  years  ago  a  study  collected  opinions  from 
hundreds  of  individuals  who  at  the  time  were  not  ade- 
quately identified.  When  analyzing  the  testimony  it 
became  increasingly  essential  to  know  the  experience 
and  background  of  the  different  witnesses.  As  a  result 
weeks  were  spent  going  back  to  get  additional  informa- 
tion about  every  person  interviewed.  Had  the  need  for 
these  identifying  data  been  visualized  from  the  start, 
this  whole  wasteful  process  could  easily  have  been 
avoided. 

Need  for  Purpose 

There  are  many  elements  to  be  considered  when 
planning  a  study  but  possibly  the  most  essential  is  the 
need  for  a  definite  purpose.  A  constructive  guiding  aim 
is  basic  to  intelligent  inquiry;  without  it  there  is  no 
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real  research.  The  clearly  defined  purpose  determines 
everything  else — the  method  of  approach,  the  data  to 
be  secured,  the  course  of  procedure.  The  more  spe- 
cifically you  can  visualize  your  objective  the  more  di- 
rect your  investigation  is  likely  to  be  and  the  more 
evident  your  goal  when  it  is  reached.  If  your  purpose 
is  indefinite,  broad  and  rambling,  you  have  not  suffi- 
ciently analyzed  your  problems  and  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  clear  thinking.4 

Some  people  feel  that  since  research  is  exploration, 
the  journey  should  not  be  determined  too  precisely  in 
advance.  The  obvious  reply  is  that  the  man  who  sets 
out  to  do  too  many  things  or  who  is  vague  about  the 
things  he  wants  to  do  is  unlikely  to  do  anything  well. 
The  successful  explorer  settles  upon  his  destination  in 
advance  and  then  lays  his  plans  accordingly.5  A  concen- 
trated attack  upon  a  definite  objective  decidedly  in- 
creases the  probability  of  success  in  any  investigation. 

The  importance  of  starting  with  a  definite  aim  does 
not  mean  that  your  original  purpose  must  be  slavishly 
followed  without  a  change.  Often  it  will  grow  naturally 
and  develop  with  the  progress  of  the  inquiry.  In  other 
cases  you  may  find  it  necessary,  as  the  study  proceeds, 
to  modify  your  aims.  For  instance,  Doctors  Hugh  Hart- 
shorne  and  Mark  A.   May  embarked  some  years  ago 

*  Allen,  E.  W.,  "Need  for  Specific  Objectives  in  Economic  Research," 
Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  1,  January,  1926,  p.  16. 

5  The  same  idea  was  expressed  by  John  T.  Merz  when  he  pointed 
out  that  the  successful  scientific  explorer  is  the  man  who  can  single 
out  some  special  thing  for  minute  and  detailed  investigation;  who  can 
retire  with  one  definite  object  into  his  study  or  laboratory  and  there 
unravel  its  intricacies.  A  History  of  European  Thought  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  (London;  Wiu-  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1896),  Vol.  II, 
P-  554- 
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upon  an  inquiry  into  character  education.  They  soon 
discovered  a  disheartening  lack  of  techniques  for  carry- 
ing on  their  study  and  decided,  therefore,  to  delimit 
their  inquiry  to  devising  adequate  methods  of  in- 
vestigation.6 

The  mere  fact,  however,  that  the  original  aim  may 
be  modified  does  not  obviate  the  need  of  clearly  defined 
objectives.  At  every  stage  of  your  study  you  should 
know  where  you  are  going  and  why. 

Purpose  helps  to  determine  virtually  every  aspect  of 
any  inquiry.  Even  the  simplest  facts  and  figures  cannot 
be  gathered  intelligently  until  you  appreciate  the  way 
in  which  the  information  will  be  used.  For  many  years 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  been  accus- 
tomed, as  part  of  its  other  administrative  duties,  to 
collect  information  about  various  classes  of  railroad 
workers.  Shortly  after  our  entrance  into  the  World 
War  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  took  over  the  function 
of  regulating  wages  and  working  conditions  and  turned 
to  the  files  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
necessary  information.  It  was  found  that  the  materials 
so  laboriously  gathered  were  not  applicable  to  the  new 
situation,  largely  because  the  classifications  employed 
were  not  sufficiently  detailed.  As  a  result  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  had  to  collect  its  own  figures  on  an  en- 
tirely different  basis.7 

One  form  of  purpose  is  expressed  by  the  working 
hypothesis,  which  is  simply  a  tentative  generalization 
based    upon    observation    or    possibly    upon    a    mere 

e  Hartshorne,  Hugh,  and  May,  Mark  A.,  Studies  in  Deceit  (New 
York;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1928),  p.  3. 

7Wolman,  Leo,  "Fact  Finding,"  The  New  Republic,  Vol.  XXXII, 
No.  407,  September  20,  1922,  p.  97. 
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"hunch."  An  hypothesis  is  the  common  starting  point 
for  an  investigation  although  many  significant  social 
inquiries  have  begun  without  any  particular  theory  to 
prove  or  disprove.  For  example,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S. 
Lynd  made  no  attempt  either  in  their  field  work  or  in 
their  final  report  of  Middletown  to  substantiate  a  thesis. 
Rather  their  object  was  to  record  observed  phenomena 
as  accurately  as  possible,  thus  raising  fresh  questions  and 
suggesting  possible  new  points  of  departure  in  the  study 
of  group  behavior.8  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
although  they  had  no  single  hypothesis  to  prove,  they 
did  have  a  carefully  outlined  objective. 

Hypotheses  and  working  theories  must  be  used  with 
caution.  They  may  guide,  but  they  must  not  dominate 
the  study;  otherwise  you  are  likely  to  find  yourself  tip- 
ping the  scales  in  favor  of  your  thesis.  You  must  learn  to 
hold  your  theories  lightly,  to  admit  alternatives  and  to 
treasure  exceptions.  A  classic  example  of  the  illegitimate 
use  of  hypotheses  is  afforded  by  Herbert  Spencer  who 
evolved  social  "laws"  from  his  inner  consciousness  and 
then  set  research  assistants  to  find  concrete  examples  of 
the  truth  of  his  assertions.9  They  were  able  to  find  large 
numbers  of  illustrations  supporting  his  positions  but 
since  the  evidence  on  the  other  side  of  the  argument  was 
not  examined  critically  the  so-called  proof  is  virtually 
worthless.  By  Spencer's  method  one  can  "prove"  almost 
anything. 

Remember  that  in  most  social  situations  you  can 
easily  find  what  you  are  looking  for.  Indeed,  the  very 

8  Lynd,  Robert  S.  and  Helen  Merrell,  Middletown    (New  York;  Har- 
court,  Brace  &  Company,  1929),  p.  3. 

9  Goldenweiser,  Alexander  A.,  Early  Civilization    (New  York;  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  1922),  pp.  21-22. 
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form  in  which  you  conceive  your  problem  may  pre- 
determine the  results  of  a  study.  This  danger  has  led 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  to  the  conviction  that  an 
inquirer  should  not  merely  seek  answers  to  specific 
queries.  Rather,  questions  should  be  considered  only  as 
suggestions  for  investigating  a  whole  social  institution 
or  situation.  Patiently  seek  all  available  facts  concern- 
ing the  segment  of  experience  being  studied.  Only  after 
you  have  done  this  can  you  hope  to  answer  specific 
questions.  Often  you  will  find  in  retrospect  that  initial 
inquiries  deal  with  unimportant  or  irrelevant  situa- 
tions.10 This  danger  does  not  do  away  with  the  need 
for  clear-cut  purposes,  but  it  reinforces  the  view  that 
hypotheses  and  questions  must  be  flexible,  tentative 
instruments  rather  than  rigid  dogmas. 

Problems  of  Method 

No  field  of  knowledge  lies  outside  the  legitimate 
scope  of  social  inquiry  but  in  the  present  rudimentary 
state  of  the  social  sciences  there  are  many  issues  that 
cannot  as  yet  be  handled  adequately  by  existing  research 
techniques.  Thus  the  plan  of  an  investigation  must  be 
formulated  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  possibilities 
and  limitations  of  the  methods  available  for  carrying 
it  forward. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  aspects  of  the  social  fabric 
that  can  be  studied  in  strictly  objective  measurable 
terms.  You  can  count  the  number  of  people  living  in  a 
given  area,  plot  their  distribution,  ascertain  their  rate 
of  growth  or  record  their  standards  of  living,  and  if  the 

10  Webb,  Sidney  and  Beatrice,  Methods  of  Social  Study    (New  York; 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  1932),  Chap.  II. 
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work  is  done  well  the  results  should  be  objective,  i.e., 
repeatable.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  elements  in 
our  social  life  that  can  be  handled  in  this  objective  way, 
it  may  be  argued  that  such  social  measurements  should 
be  one's  aim  when  undertaking  dispassionate  studies  of 
society.  Certainly  it  is  socially  valuable  for  a  competent 
organization  like  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search to  ascertain  accurately  the  wealth  and  income  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.11 

But  most  measurable  studies  do  not  deal  directly  with 
human  aims  and  aspirations.  In  the  language  of  Pro- 
fessor John  Dewey: 

"Of  course,  one  cannot  think,  understand  and 
plan  without  a  basis  of  fact,  and  since  facts  do  not 
lie  around  in  plain  view,  they  have  to  be  discov- 
ered. But  for  the  most  part,  the  data  which  now  are 
so  carefully  sought  and  so  elaborately  scheduled 
are  not  social  facts  at  all.  For  their  connection  with 
any  system  of  human  purposes  and  consequences, 
their  bearing  as  means  and  as  results  upon  human 
action,  are  left  out  of  the  picture.  At  best  they  are 
mere  physical  and  external  facts.  They  are  unlike 
the  facts  of  physical  science  because  the  latter  are 
found  by  methods  which  make  their  interrelations 
and  their  laws  apparent,  while  the  facts  of  social 
'fact-finding'  remain  a  miscellaneous  pile  of  mean- 
ingless items.  Since  their  connections  with  human 
wants  and  their  effects  on  human  values  are  neg- 

n  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Income  in  the  United 
States  (New  York;  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  1921-22),  Vols.  I 
and  II. 
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lected,  there  is  nothing  which  binds  them  together 
into  an  intelligible  whole."12 

This  may  be  an  extreme  statement  but  it  cuts  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  which  most  agitates  social  investi- 
gators: how  can  you  deal  objectively  with  social  aims, 
ideas  and  beliefs?  There  are,  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing views,  at  least  three  things  to  do:  (1)  you  can  ignore 
them;  or  (2)  measure  them  indirectly;  or  (3)  deal  with 
them  in  vague  qualitative  terms. 

Handling  Ideas 

Those  who,  like  Dr.  John  B.  Watson  and  the  extreme 
behaviorist  school,  ignore  the  realm  of  ideas  claim  that 
psychological  factors  in  society  do  not  really  count.  They 
subscribe  to  the  adage  that  actions  speak  louder  than 
words  and  consequently  they  maintain  that  it  is  not 
what  a  person  says  he  thinks,  or  even  what  he  thinks  he 
thinks,  that  really  matters — the  crucial  element  is  what 
does  he  actually  do.13 

The  second  viewpoint,  which  is  allied  to  the  first, 
is  that  many  subjective,  intangible  factors  can  be  meas- 
ured indirectly.  This  position  was  succinctly  expressed 
by  Professor  Edward  L.  Thorndike  when  he  said  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  that  ideals  may  be  as  lofty  and  as  sub- 
tle as  you  please,  but  if  they  are  real  ideals,  they  strive 
for  achievement,  and  if  anything  real  is  achieved,  it 
can  be  measured.14 

"Dewey,  John,  "Social  Science  and  Social  Control,"  The  New 
Republic,  Vol.  LXVII,  No.  869,  July  29,   1931,  p.  276. 

13  Watson,  John  B.,  Behaviorism    (New  York;  W.  W„  Norton,   1925). 

"Thorndike,  Edward  L.,  "Address"  (Proceedings  Indiana  University 
Conference  on  Educational  Measurement,  April,  1914),  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  University  Bookstore,  1914. 
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The  third  position  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  other 
two.  How  can  you  precisely  weigh  and  measure  so 
subtle  and  intangible  a  thing  as  a  man's  attitude  toward 
God?  Really  to  understand  what  men  do  you  must  study 
directly  the  psychological  aims  and  purposes  that  alone 
give  meaning  to  their  acts.  Thus  the  late  Charles  H. 
Cooley  once  said  that  the  attempts  of  social  investigators 
to  dodge  and  to  circumvent  the  mental  and  emotional 
processes  of  society  are  "pseudo-science"  and  will  not 
succeed.  Social  investigators  "must  advance  through 
them,  not  around  them."15  When  asked  how  these  sub- 
jective factors  can  be  treated  objectively  the  advocates  of 
this  position  point  out  that  presumably  students  of  so- 
ciety are  themselves  human  beings  and  can  therefore 
understand  at  least  the  simpler  psychological  states  of 
those  they  are  trying  to  study. 

Speaking  broadly,  differences  in  belief  regarding  the 
best  methods  of  dealing  with  the  psychological  factors 
in  society  have  divided  social  investigators  into  two 
great  schools — the  qualitative  and  the  quantitative.  The 
latter  emphasizes  the  need  for  objectivity  and  measura- 
bility  while  the  former  maintains  that  the  really  impor- 
tant elements  in  society  are  the  intangible  psychological 
ones. 

Theoretically,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  inves- 
tigator should  not  undertake  both  types  of  inquiry,  espe- 
cially as  the  two  approaches  supplement  each  other. 
Usually  this  does  not  occur  because  the  two  methods 
involve  different  types  of  individuals  with  different 
training    and    background.    The    statistically    minded 

"Cooley,   Charles    H.,   Life   and    the   Student    (New   York;    Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  1927),  p.  154. 
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worker  who  wants  measurability  and  precision  is  not 
likely  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  terms  impressionistic 
statements.  On  the  other  hand,  the  non-statistically 
minded  inquirer  is  inclined  to  feel  that  mere  numeric 
studies  remain  dry  dead  bones  until  they  have  been 
clothed  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  loves,  hates 
and  ambitions  that  are,  according  to  him,  the  things 
that  really  make  the  wheels  go  round  in  society. 

Increasing  Measurability 


It  is  not  our  purpose  to  take  sides  in  this  debate.  So- 
cial investigation  is  too  young  and  too  untried  to  rule 
out  any  reasonable  method  of  studying  human  prob- 
lems. Moreover,  the  kind  of  topic  selected  for  study 
often  settles  the  issue  automatically.  You  could  scarcely 
investigate  adequately  the  subtleties  of  race  prejudice 
and  antagonism  merely  by  counting. 

It  seems  pertinent  to  point  out,  however,  that  devel- 
opments in  most  branches  of  research  have  been  accom- 
panied by  an  increasing  use  of  precise  and  objective 
techniques.  Take,  for  example,  business  fluctuations.  A 
hundred  years  ago,  studies  of  the  ups  and  downs  of 
business  were  confined  to  journalistic  accounts  of  the 
excesses  accompanying  the  boom  and  the  misery  caused 
by  deflation.  Gradually,  observation  has  become  more 
precise  until  today  we  are  beginning  to  know  in  meas- 
urable terms  many  of  the  symptoms  of  deflation  and 
recovery.  Anyone  who  can  devise  a  yardstick  for  meas- 
uring in  quantitative  terms  significant  qualitative  items 
will  have  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  social 
research. 

The  studies  of  Doctors  Edgar  Sydenstricker  and  Will- 
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ford  I.  King16  afford  concrete  illustrations  of  the  impor- 
tance and  value  of  developing  precise  social  measuring 
rods.  The  problem  before  these  investigators  was  to 
weigh  the  relative  economic  status  of  families.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  obviously  inaccurate  to  employ  the  mere 
number  of  people  composing  each  family  since  a  house- 
hold of  five  adults  involves  very  different  expenditures 
than  one  composed  of  a  father,  mother  and  three  young 
children.  Formerly,  it  had  been  customary  to  assign 
statistical  weightings  to  the  different  individuals  in 
each  family  group  depending  upon  their  age  and  sex. 
Thus  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  arbitrarily  consid- 
ered an  adult  female  as  equivalent  to  nine-tenths  of  an 
adult  male;  a  child  under  three  years  of  age  as  fifteen- 
one-hundredths  of  an  adult  male;  etc. 

Such  weightings,  however,  were  quite  unscientific  and 
Doctors  Sydenstricker  and  King  devised  a  scale  which 
took  into  account  the  actual  cost  involved  in  mainte- 
nance of  males  and  females  at  each  age  period.  The 
problem  was  complicated  because  certain  items  such 
as  rent  and  light  are  expended  by  all  members  of  the 
family  collectively,  but  the  investigators  succeeded  in 
overcoming  this  difficulty  and  set  up  a  uniform  scale. 

The  lack  of  established  techniques  has  not  proved  a 
deterrent  to  many  ambitious  investigators.  More  and 
more  topics  left  heretofore  to  speculation  are  being 
dealt  with  by  developing  research  techniques.  If  the 
problems  of  an  inquiry  are  clearly  seen,  inventive  genius 
often  has  found  a  means  of  solving  them. 

16  Sydenstricker,  Edgar,  and  King,  Willford,  I.,  "The  Measure- 
ments of  the  Relative  Economic  Status  of  Families,"  Quarterly  Pub- 
lication of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  new  series  Vol.  XVII, 
No.   135,  September,  1931,  pp.  842-857. 
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One  of  America's  chief  contributions  to  the  study 
of  society  has  been  its  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of 
gathering  realistic,  quantitative  data  and,  despite  limi- 
tations, this  approach  has  much  to  commend  it.  The 
weaknesses  of  philosophic  and  impressionistic  data- 
gathering  are  too  obvious  to  require  elaboration. 

The  hope  that  social  research  may  become  increasingly 
measurable  and  quantitative  does  not  mean  that  in 
general  social  inquiries  can  approach  the  exactness  of 
physics  and  chemistry.  Between  the  social  and  the  natu- 
ral sciences  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  The  intangible 
psychological  factors  that  must  be  taken  into  account 
when  studying  society  limit  the  possibility  that,  as  a 
rule,  social  inquiries  can  be  as  precise  as  those  in 
astronomy  or  even  in  biology.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  cer- 
tain scholars  are  convinced  that  many  American  inves- 
tigators are  over-stressing  the  need  for  precision.  Why 
go  to  the  trouble  of  carefully  measuring  items  that  may 
not  be  worth  measuring?  Do  not  assume  that  you  can 
deal  adequately  with  your  problem  merely  by  gathering 
statistics  about  it.  Before  you  adopt  a  specific  ideal  of 
exactness,  you  should  inquire  whether  the  concept  is 
suited  to  the  particular  field  that  you  want  to  study.17 

Delimiting  the  Project 

Intimately  connected  with  the  question  of  method  is 
the  problem  of  deciding  upon  the  scope  of  a  research 
project.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  you  want  to 
undertake  a  study  of  such  a  subject  as  race  segregation 
or  character  education.  You  must  go  much  farther  and 

"Mannheim,  Karl,  Review  of  Methods  in  Social  Sciences,  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  2,  September,  1932,  pp. 
273-282. 
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decide  the  exact  nature  of  the  inquiry  you  intend  to 
make.  Research  implies  restricted  studies  of  delimited 
topics.  You  will  want  to  determine  early  the  exact  lines 
that  you  must  follow  to  meet  the  main  purpose  of  your 
study. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  need  for  delimiting  the 
scope  of  a  project  is  found  in  Business  Cycles  and  Un- 
employment.18 Following  the  first  post-war  depression 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  was  asked 
by  the  Conference  on  Unemployment  to  make  a  study 
of  direct  practical  methods  of  handling  unemployment 
problems.  The  aim  of  the  inquiry  was  to  deal  with  im- 
mediate rather  than  with  the  long-time  factors.  It  was 
soon  found  that  the  investigators  had  to  segregate  sea- 
sonal from  cyclical  fluctuations,  and  confine  their  atten- 
tion to  the  latter,  even  though  it  was  recognized  that 
this  delimitation  had  distinct  disadvantages.  As  the  di- 
rector of  the  study,  Professor  Wesley  C.  Mitchell, 
pointed  out: 

"Anyone  who  works  even  a  little  way  into  the 
problem  of  seasonal  unemployment  realizes  that 
it  breaks  down  under  analysis  into  as  many  prob- 
lems as  there  are  seasonal  trades,  and  that  to  treat 
any  of  these  problems  intelligently  it  is  necessary 
to  master  a  host  of  details  concerning  the  mate- 
rials and  production,  the  technical  processes  and 
personnel,  the  commercial  organization  and  the 
markets  of  the  trade  in  question.  Obviously,  the 
agencies  that  are  to  deal  with  these  problems  must 
have  qualifications  of  a  special  sort.  We  have  had 

18  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Business  Cycles  and  Unem- 
ployment  (New  York;  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1924). 
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to  choose  between  two  evils  in  deciding  whether 
to  treat  both  cyclical  and  seasonal  unemployment 
or  to  treat  one  problem  in  artificial  separation  from 
the  other.  The  evil  of  separation  is  decidedly  less 
than  the  other  evil  would  have  been."19 

Illustrative  Example 

The  way  in  which  you  delimit  a  project  will  depend 
not  alone  upon  the  purpose  of  the  study  but  upon  your 
viewpoint  and  insight.  In  a  study  of  Mexican  immigra- 
tion you  might  plan  to  inquire  into  the  number  of 
Mexican  immigrants  who  enter  this  country  each  year 
paying  due  attention  to  the  problem  of  smuggling  and 
illegal  entry.  You  might  then  plot  the  distribution  of 
the  Mexicans  living  here  and  study  the  nature  of  the 
jobs  at  which  they  work.  Further  you  might  compare 
the  size  of  the  Mexican  family  with  that  of  the  native- 
born  Americans  and  contrast  the  natural  rate  of  growth 
of  the  two  groups.  Such  an  approach  would  result  in  a 
statistical  study  and  could  be  made  largely  on  the  basis 
of  existing  records. 

Another  investigator,  however,  might  feel  that  the 
really  important  elements  in  the  problem  of  Mexican 
immigrants  were  psychological.  What  motives  induce 
Mexicans  to  leave  their  homeland  and  come  to  the 
United  States?  What  difficulties  confront  them  on  the 
way?  How  are  they  received  by  the  communities  in 
which  they  settle?  Such  questions  can  only  be  answered 
by  interviews  and  observations  in  the  field.  This  attack 
on  the  problem  would  require  intimate  and  uninhibited 
conversations  with  considerable  numbers  of  Mexicans 

19  Ibid.,  pp.  1-3. 
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and  their  neighbors  and  would  probably  result  not  in 
a  statistical  study  but  in  a  study  of  cases. 

Generally  it  is  desirable  to  combine  different  ap- 
proaches when  attacking  your  research  problem.  In  the 
study  of  almost  any  social  problem  you  will  probably 
have  to  take  up  two  major  considerations.  One  of  them 
is  the  distribution  of  the  thing  you  are  investigating. 
What  is  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  Mexican  im- 
migration? This  in  turn  leads  to  the  question  of  how 
many  Mexicans  there  are  and  how  they  are  distributed. 
But  the  minute  you  sort  things  into  classes  you  arrive  at 
abstractions.  In  the  real  world,  people  and  situations 
exist  not  in  abstract  classes  but  in  combinations.  There- 
fore, you  will  also  want  to  study  cases  in  their  actual 
social  setting. 

In  a  social  inquiry  the  study  of  cases  should  not  be 
confused  with  case  work.  The  latter  refers  to  the  sort 
of  thing  the  public  health  nurse  or  social  worker  does 
when  she  tries  to  "improve"  a  particular  neighborhood 
or  visits  a  client.20  The  sociological  investigator,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  interested  in  such  practical  day-to-day 
social  rehabilitation,  but  in  studying  specific  cases  to 
understand  the  basic  problems  involved  and  to  obtain 
a  well-rounded  view. 

At  the  outset  it  may  not  be  possible  without  consid- 
erable preliminary  study  to  decide  finally  upon  the 
definite  lines  of  research  to  be  followed.  Darwin  tells 
us  that  having  settled  upon  his  main  objective — the 
study  of  the  problem  of  biological  variation — he  pro- 
ceeded without  any  theory  to  collect  quantities  of  facts. 
But  he  soon  perceived  that  natural  selection  was  the 

20  Giddings,  op.  cit.,  pp.  91-104. 
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keystone  of  man's  success  in  developing  useful  species 
of  animals  and  plants.  Here  is  a  concrete  example  of 
how  a  great  investigator  actually  developed  the  scope 
of  a  monumental  piece  of  research.21 

Estimating  the  Time  and  Costs 

After  the  general  purpose  and  scope  of  your  study 
has  been  worked  out,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  an  esti- 
mate of  the  time  and  cost  for  the  project.  In  reality, 
the  question  of  costs  will  have  come  up  for  consideration 
from  the  start.  Obviously,  there  is  no  use  planning  an 
expensive  study  unless  there  are  prospects  of  getting  the 
resources  to  carry  it  through.  If  you  are  under  the 
necessity  of  conducting  investigations  alone  without 
supplementary  funds,  common  sense  will  dictate  that 
you  limit  yourself  to  an  inexpensive  study. 

Whether  an  inquiry  be  large  or  small,  its  costs  in 
time  and  money  should  be  carefully  considered  in  ad- 
vance. Of  course,  there  are  instances  when  ignorance 
has  led  a  worker  to  push  to  completion  a  larger  study 
than  he  might  otherwise  have  undertaken.  Dr.  Paul 
H.  Douglas  has  confessed  that  if  he  had  foreseen  that 
to  complete  his  work  on  real  wages  would  require  the 
major  portion  of  his  energies  for  six  years  and  that  for 
most  of  that  time  he  would  have  to  devote  the  larger 
part  of  his  income  to  it,  he  might  never  have  had  the 
courage  to  undertake  the  task.22 

As  a  rule,  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  appreciating 
beforehand  the  amount  of  work  involved  in  a  study. 
The  tendency  is  decidedly  to  underestimate  the  time 

21  Pearson,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 

^Douglas,    Paul    H.,    Real    Wages    in    the    United   States     (Boston; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1930),  Preface,  p.  viii. 
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and  money  required.  This  is  particularly  true  when, 
as  is  often  the  case,  figures  are  merely  "guessed  at." 
Several  devices  can  help  to  avoid  this  difficulty.  Costs 
should  be  ascertained  by  estimating  individually  the 
expense  of  the  different  specific  phases  of  the  inquiry, 
such  as  expense  of  traveling  and  field  work,  cost  of 
questionnaires  and  statistical  work,  etc.  The  best  way 
to  proceed  is  to  record  and  itemize  each  step  in  the 
contemplated  study  and  to  determine  its  probable  time 
and  cost  separately.  The  sum  of  these  items  is  likely 
to  be  a  far  more  accurate  budget  estimate  than  any 
blanket  guess  for  the  study  as  a  whole. 

The  expense  of  the  different  steps  should  be  com- 
puted liberally  with  the  full  realization  that  in  all  prob- 
ability there  will  be  delays  and  "waste  motion"  arising 
from  such  unavoidable  factors  as  sickness  and  errors 
in  judgment.  The  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious 
Research  has  found  it  desirable  for  every  budget  to 
contain  a  reserve  fund  amounting  to  at  least  five  per 
cent  of  the  total. 

When  computing  costs  some  of  the  main  items  to  be 
considered  in  both  large  and  small  studies  are:  (1)  rent- 
ing and  equipping  an  office  including  desks,  chairs,  tele- 
phones, typewriters,  adding  machines,  filing  cabinets, 
etc.;  (2)  salaries  of  workers  and  expense  of  holding 
meetings  and  conferences;  (3)  cost  of  supplies  such  as 
correspondence  paper,  stamps,  tabulation  forms,  print- 
ing of  schedules  and  questionnaires,  purchase  of  maps, 
books,  magazines,  etc.;  (4)  traveling  expenses;  (5)  spe- 
cial costs  such  as  having  tabulations  made  by  a  com- 
mercial agency,  making  of  graphs  and  charts,  paying 
advisers,  hiring  an  editor,  etc.;    (6)    costs  of  writing 


COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  PROJECTS 

Annual 

Tear 

Project 

Cooperating  Agency 

Amount 

Total 

1927-28 

Chicago  Historical  Society 

$1,500.00 

1928-29 

Local  communities  of  Chicago 

Chicago  Historical  Society 

500.00 

1928-29 

Chicago  Council  of  Social 

Agencies 
Otto  L.  Schmidt 

250.00 
100.00 

E.  L.  Glasser 

150.00 

$  3,500.00 

1926-27 

Jewish  Scholarship  Children 

Scholarship  Association 

of  Chicago 

for  Jewish  Children 

425.00 

1926-27 

Publication  of  Carter  Henry 
Harrison  1 

C.  0.  Johnson 

600.00 

1927-28 

Registration  of  Social  Sta- 

Association of  Community 

tistics 

Chests  and  Councils 

7.036.95 

1928-29 

Association  of  Community 
Chest 8  and  Councils 

9,468.31 

16,505.26 

1927-28 

Registration  of  Social  Sta- 

Chicago Council  of  Social 

1,044.67 

1928-29 

tistics 

Agencies 

1,705.98 

2,750.65 

1927-28 

Census  of  Market  Research 

International  Advertising 

Agencies  for  the  Chicago 

Association 

750.00 

Region 

1927-28 

Vital  Statistics  for  Heart 
Disease  in  Chicago 

Chicago  Heart  Association 

500.00 

1927-28 

Archaeological  Survey  of 

Frank  Logan 

250.00 

1928-29 

Illinois 

Frank  Logan 

500.00 

750.00 

1927-28 

Living  Problems  of  Young 
People  in  the  Rooming 
House  District 

Mrs.  Douglas  Smith 

1,200.00 

1927-28 
1928-29 

The  flegro  In  Chicago 

Chicago  Urban  League 
Chicago  Urban  League 

101.66 
2,752.59 

2,854.25 

1927-28 

Legal  -Status  of  Women  in 

national  League  of  Women 

Illinois 

Voters 

2,000.00 

1927-28 

Meat  Packing  Industry 

Institute  of  Meat  Packing 

12,000.00 

1928-29 

Placement  of  Uegro  Children 

Julius  Rosenwald 

5,000.00 

1928-29 

The  Negro  in  Business 

Julius  Rosenwald 

750.00- 

1928-29 

Study  of  Basic  Causes  of 
Organized  Crime 

American  Institute  of 
Criminal  Law  and 
Criminology 

2,695.40 

1928-29 

Police  Department  Survey 

Julius  Rosenwald 

2, 500 1 00 

1928-29 

Publications  of  the  History 
of  Illinois  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor 

Illinois  State  Federation' 
of  Labor 

1,200.00 

Exhibit  i.  Costs  of  a  Number  of  Projects  Undertaken  at  the 

University  of  Chicago 

(Data  from  Chicago:  An  Experiment  in  Social  Science  Research,  by 

T.  V.  Smith  and  Leonard  D.  White.) 
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and  printing  the  report;  (7)  expense  of  making  results 
of  the  study  known  to  the  public  including  magazine 
and  newspaper  publicity,  holding  of  conferences,  etc. 

There  is  always  the  danger  that  the  funds  of  a  study 
will  be  exhausted  before  the  investigation  is  finished. 
This  is  virtually  what  happened  in  connection  with  the 
1925  New  York  State  Census  of  Population,  and  many 
similar  examples  could  be  cited. 

There  is  no  panacea  that  will  automatically  solve  this 
problem  but  there  is  a  device  that  can  help.  The  money 
for  a  study  should  be  so  divided  that  funds  originally 
intended  for  use  in  the  later  stages  of  a  project  cannot 
be  used  to  meet  unforeseen  costs  in  the  earlier  stages. 
To  this  end  it  is  important  at  the  outset  not  only  to 
budget  separately  the  costs  of  the  analysis  and  the  write- 
up  stages,  but  to  keep  these  funds  distinct  from  those 
for  data  gathering.  This  simple  expedient  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  preventing  the  unfortunate  situation  that 
arises  when  all  the  money  has  been  spent  in  collecting 
information  and  there  are  no  funds  available  to  analyze 
and  present  the  materials  after  they  have  been  gathered. 

When  working  out  a  budget  for  a  project  there  is 
usually  a  pronounced  tendency  to  underestimate  the 
time  needed  for  the  different  phases,  particularly  that 
required  in  analyzing  the  data  and  writing  up  the  ma- 
terials. People  inexperienced  in  social  research  often 
imagine  that  after  the  basic  materials  have  been  gath- 
ered— the  documents  assembled,  the  questionnaires  re- 
turned, the  interviews  recorded — the  facts  can  be  di- 
gested and  made  available  for  publication  in  a  very 
short  time.  This,  however,  is  seldom  the  case.  Often 
it  takes  longer  to  put  the  materials  of  a  study  together 
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and  to  see  their  relevance  and  meaning  than  to  collect 
the  information  in  the  first  place.  Since  the  most  reliable 
and  valuable  facts  can  be  invalidated  by  hasty  and 
careless  handling  during  the  analysis  and  write-up 
stages,  it  is  important  in  any  study  that  sufficient  time 
and  money  be  set  aside  for  this  phase  of  the  work. 

The  long  period  of  time  that  sometimes  elapses  be- 
tween the  start  of  a  study  and  its  completion  is  illus- 
trated by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation's  investigation 
into  Employes'  Representation  in  the  Coal  Mines.23  The 
time  schedule  of  that  inquiry  was  as  follows: 

Nov.  1919  to  April  1920      First      investigator's      field 

work 

April  1920  to  Nov.  1920  Analysis  of  data  and  prepa- 
ration of  the  first  report. 

Nov.  1920  to  Feb.  1921  Manuscript  in  hands  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  com- 
pany and  of  mine 
workers. 

Feb.  1921  to  March  1921     Personal      conferences      in 

Colorado  with  company 
officials;  further  field 
work  by  second  investi- 
gator. 

March  1921  to  Sept.  1922     Data  completely  re-analyzed 

and  new  manuscript  pre- 
pared by  both  investiga- 
tors. 

23  Van  Kleeck,  Mary,  "Procedure  followed  in  Studying  the  Indus- 
trial Representation  Plan  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company," 
Journal  of  Personnel  Research,  Vol.  IV,  Nos.  4-5,  1925,  p.  147. 
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Sept.  1922  to  April  1923     Manuscript       edited       and 

printed. 

May  1923  to  Dec.  1923  Galley  proofs  sent  to  com- 

pany officials  and  memo- 
randum of  criticism  pre- 
pared by  them. 

Dec.  1923  to  April  1924       Manuscript  revised  in  light 

of  company's  criticism. 
Copy  of  manuscript  sent 
to  United  Mine  Workers. 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  accepted  invitation  to 
write  introduction. 

April  1924  to  Jan.  1925       Book  held   for  publication 

with  others  in  same  series. 

This  schedule,  which  covered  more  than  five  years, 
illustrates  a  few  of  the  many  delays  that  may  arise  in 
connection  with  a  research  project. 

Formulating  a  Summary  Statement 

After  every  major  aspect  of  the  study  has  been  con- 
sidered, it  is,  as  a  rule,  advantageous  to  prepare  in 
writing  a  statement  giving  the  salient  facts  about  the 
proposed  investigation.  This  summary  should  include: 
the  main  objectives  of  the  study,  the  timeliness  of  the 
investigation,  its  relation  to  other  works  in  the  same 
field,  the  nature  of  the  basic  data  to  be  collected  and 
the  qualifications  of  the  personnel  available  to  under- 
take the  work.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to 
methodological  problems,  especially  to  the  way  in  which 
the  facts  of  the  study  will  be  analyzed  after  they  have 
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been  collected.  The  summary  should  also  include  state- 
ments about  the  cooperation  and  assistance  to  be  ob- 
tained from  interested  agencies  or  individuals;  detailed 
costs  of  the  project;  an  estimated  time  schedule;  the 
method  of  financing  the  study;  and  finally,  plans  for 
publishing  and  disseminating  the  information  col- 
lected. 
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Chapter  II 
CONSULTING   AVAILABLE    SOURCES 


Very  early  in  an  investigation  it  is  important  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  of  others  on  the 
same  subject.  Such  preliminary  study  is  necessary  not 
merely  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  spending  time  and 
money  collecting  information  that  is  already  in  ex- 
istence, but  also  because  acquaintance  with  available 
materials  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  carrying  for- 
ward intelligently  new  lines  of  inquiry.  To  add  to 
knowledge,  you  must  already  possess  a  large  part  of  the 
knowledge  in  your  field. 

Few  investigators  will  at  the  start  have  an  adequate 
grasp  of  the  available  bodies  of  information.  Hence  ex- 
ploration of  sources  should  almost  invariably  be  under- 
taken at  the  outset  of  a  project.  The  Institute  of  Social 
and  Religious  Research  has  frequently  spent  weeks 
studying  sources  and  canvassing  various  possibilities 
before  drawing  up  even  the  preliminary  outline  of  a 
project.  In  a  few  cases  this  exploration  has  itself  been 
so  extensive  as  to  become  a  separate  study. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  consulting  available  sources 
is  solely  a  matter  of  library  research,  but  experience 
shows  that  invaluable  research  materials,  such  as  the 
records  of  countless  social  agencies,  are  not  listed  in 
any  library,  while  the  suggestions  and  "leads"  that  can 
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be  obtained  from  competent  advisers  are  frequently  of 
far  more  worth  than  weeks  of  library  research. 

Consulting  with  Advisers 

During  the  progress  of  a  study,  especially  during  the 
planning  stages,  qualified  advisers  can  often  add  new 
insight  into  sources,  problems  and  methods.  The  inves- 
tigator will  naturally  talk  over  his  research  problems 
with  friends,  but,  in  addition,  he  should  deliberately 
seek  the  impersonal  opinions  of  outside  experts.  The 
persons  interviewed  should  include  those  intimately  ac- 
quainted in  a  practical  way  with  the  field  to  be  cov- 
ered as  well  as  those  experienced  in  the  technical  prob- 
lems of  social  research. 

Advisers  can  be  organized  into  formal  committees, 
but  it  is  often  more  advantageous  to  consult  with  them 
on  an  individual  basis.  The  usual  committee  works  bet- 
ter on  paper  than  in  fact.  In  theory,  an  advisory  group 
is  supposed  to  be  the  balance  wheel  of  a  project.  In 
reality,  the  committee  may  be  composed  of  busy  people 
with  special  interests  of  their  own  who  necessarily  meet 
in  haste  and  pass  resolutions  without  a  full  knowledge 
of  all  the  facts.  Furthermore,  a  resolution  adopted  by 
a  group  of  specialists  is  likely  to  be  a  compromise  meas- 
ure which  does  not  represent  in  full  the  attitude  of  any 
member  of  the  group. 

Of  course,  there  are  occasions  when  formal  commit- 
tees are  highly  desirable.  If  an  investigator  wants  to 
gain  status  and  a  friendly  reception  for  his  study  there 
is  scarcely  a  better  way  to  proceed  than  by  using  a  com- 
mittee whose  personnel  carries  weight  with  the  people 
with  whom  the  investigator  must  deal.  For  instance,  in 
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a  study  made  by  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious 
Research  of  Negro  problems  in  cities,1  the  director  of 
the  inquiry  secured  the  support  and  backing  of  the 
Commission  on  Interracial  Cooperation  and  of  certain 
local  organizations  because  these  groups  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  people  from  whom  he  wanted  to 
secure  facts.  Thus  he  was  able  to  gain  access  to  mate- 
rials that  otherwise  might  not  have  been  made  available. 

An  interesting  use  of  advisers  for  helping  to  secure 
impartiality  has  been  developed  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research.  Its  board  of  directors  is  com- 
posed of  individuals  with  very  diverse  backgrounds 
and  points  of  view — one  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  another  a  representative  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association;  a  third  is  a  college  pro- 
fessor, and  so  on.  Each  piece  of  research,  both  at  its 
inception  and  after  it  has  been  completed,  is  submitted 
to  the  members  of  this  heterogeneous  group  for  their 
comments  and  criticisms.  No  report  is  published  with- 
out the  approval  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  entire 
board,  and  from  time  to  time  dissenting  opinions  of 
individual  members  are  printed  as  footnotes  to  the  re- 
ports themselves. 

Before  planning  conferences  with  advisers  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  even  though  an  expert  can  quickly 
tell  you  not  only  where  to  look  for  source  materials 
but  how  to  evaluate  them  and  use  them,  he  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  give  serious  attention  to  badly  prepared 
inquiries  which  indicate  on  their  very  face  that  you  do 
not  know  what  you  are  talking  about.   Thus,  before 

1  Woofter,  T.  J.,  Jr.,  Negro  Problems  in  Cities    (New  York;  Double- 
day,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc.,   1928). 
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consulting  advisers,  be  sure  to  gain  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  your  subject  by  spending  considerable  time  in 
a  library  analyzing  the  literature  and  creating  a 
bibliography. 

Library  Research 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to  tell  in  detail 
how  to  find  your  way  about  a  library,  especially  as  the 
whole  subject  is  treated  at  length  by  the  authorities 
listed  in  the  annotated  bibliography  appended  to  this 
book.  If  you  have  not  had  actual  experience  in  library 
research  consult  these  sources  since  you  can  easily  waste 
many  days  in  a  library  in  aimless  search.  There  are, 
however,  certain  suggestions  regarding  library  research 
that  may  be  singled  out  because  of  their  special  value 
in  social  investigation. 

A  research  worker  examining  source  materials  should 
not  only  seek  the  main  bodies  of  information  bearing 
on  his  problem  but  should,  in  addition,  look  for  studies 
in  allied  fields  that  have  developed  methods  of  analysis 
applicable  to  his  problem.  Thus,  a  person  interested 
in  making  a  survey  of  agricultural  colleges  might  well 
find  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner's  study  of  medical  educa- 
tion2 of  value  in  suggesting  ways  and  means  of  attack- 
ing his  own  problem. 

When  looking  into  the  methods  of  study  employed 
by  others  it  is  well  to  remember  that  most  published 
statements  of  methodology  are  highly  idealized  ver- 
sions of  what  actually  occurred.  Fundamental  difficulties 

2  Flexner,  Abraham,  Medical  Education  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  (New  York;  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  1910). 
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may  be  passed  over  entirely  or  mentioned  only  when 
the  worker  has  successfully  overcome  them.  Social  in- 
vestigators, like  other  human  beings,  hate  to  admit 
failure,  weakness  or  lack  of  good  judgment  although, 
fortunately,  there  are  exceptions.  The  bibliography  at 
the  end  of  this  book  includes  the  statements  of  several 
workers  who  have  been  unusually  self-critical  in  re- 
cording the  difficulties  connected  with  their  studies. 
Such  confessions  merit  careful  study. 

An  important  aspect  of  library  research  is  the  creation 
of  a  bibliography.  Early  in  a  study  you  should  start 
to  compile  a  list  of  books,  pamphlets  and  reports  bear- 
ing upon  your  subject.  The  mere  survey  of  titles,  pub- 
lication dates  and  tables  of  contents  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  every  research  voyage  of  discovery.3 

Before  beginning  your  library  research  decide  upon 
a  systematic  method  of  keeping  notes.  This  whole  sub- 
ject is  excellently  treated  in  Mrs.  Beatrice  Webb's  My 
Apprenticeship,4  which  points  out  that  it  is  not  enough 
merely  to  record  data  accurately — note-keeping  should 
involve  the  critical  faculty  as  well. 

Criticism 

Throughout  the  period  of  library  research — as  well 
as  at  every  other  stage  of  a  study — there  is  constant 
need  for  both  constructive  and  destructive  criticism. 
It  is  almost  incredible  to  what  an  extent  even  educated 
people  accept  without  question  the  statement  of  the 

ZA  London  Bibliography  of  the  Social  Sciences  (London;  The 
London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  1931),  Vol.  I, 
Introduction  by  Sidney  Webb,  p.  v. 

4  Webb,  Beatrice,  My  Apprenticeship  (New  York;  Longmans,  Green 
&  Company,  1926). 
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printed  page.  Until  a  few  years  ago  the  myth  that  the 
people  of  Western  Europe  had  expected  the  end  of  the 
world  in  the  year  1000  was  accepted  as  an  historical 
fact  although  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  in  the 
local  chronicles  of  the  time  to  show  that  people  be- 
lieved it.  Or,  to  take  another  example,  the  theory  is 
put  forward  and  widely  published  that  the  villages  of 
America  are  rapidly  declining,  and  within  an  amazingly 
short  space  of  time  the  proposition  is  accepted  as  a  self- 
evident  truth.  But  is  it?  How  convincing  is  the  evi- 
dence? Here  the  mere  process  of  questioning  may  lead 
to  an  interesting  bit  of  research.  You  must  constantly  be 
on  guard  against  false  Hoseas  and  Jeremiahs. 

The  critical  student  will  note  that  one  important 
source  of  confusion  in  the  literature  of  the  social  sci- 
ences arises  from  the  fact  that  the  same  term  may  be 
used  in  half  a  dozen  senses.  Many  basic  concepts  are 
employed  with  entirely  different  meanings  not  only 
from  one  author  to  another  but  even  by  the  same 
writer.  Not  long  ago  one  investigator  in  a  single  report 
used  the  same  term  in  seven  different  senses.  The  word 
"rural"  is  officially  defined  in  non-comparable  ways 
from  country  to  country  and  such  concepts  as  value, 
family,  foreign,  progress  and  trend  have  a  host  of  vary- 
ing meanings. 

The  historians  have  done  a  great  deal  to  develop 
ways  and  means  of  critically  studying  and  evaluating 
documentary  evidence.  Probably  in  no  other  branch 
of  scholarship  has  so  much  attention  been  given  to 
purely  methodological  problems.  A  good  many  of  these 
techniques  will  be  found  applicable  to  social  investiga- 
tion. Persons  interested  in  this  aspect  of  research  are 
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urged  to  consult  such  a  standard  treatise  as  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  History  by  Professors  Charles  V. 
Langlois  and  Charles  Seignobos5  or  the  more  recent 
work  of  Professor  Allen  Johnson,  The  Historian  and 
Historical  Evidence,6  which  discusses  in  detail  the  ap- 
paratus of  critical  scholarship,  including  the  delicate 
psychological  problems  of  evaluating  the  competence 
and  the  biases  of  an  author. 

In  general,  the  historian  when  analyzing  his  sources 
employs  much  the  same  techniques  as  the  lawyer.  In 
scrutinizing  testimony  he  aims  to  find  out  whether  wit- 
nesses are  telling  the  truth  and  tries  to  discover  their 
biases — conscious  or  unconscious.  He  tests  the  ability 
of  individuals  to  make  accurate  observations  and  to  ar- 
rive at  sound  judgments.  He  also  determines  whether 
the  observers  knew  intimately  about  the  subject  under 
discussion  and  whether  they  wrote  out  their  reports  at 
the  time  or  at  a  later  period.  In  addition,  he  must 
ascertain  whether  witnesses  can  express  themselves  ac- 
curately in  words.  These  critical  procedures  can  be  used 
effectively  by  the  social  investigator.7 

Tapping  Unpublished  Sources 

Documents  existing  in  libraries  are  only  a  fraction 
of  the  sources  the  worker  must  seek  when  dealing  with 
many  subjects.  Often  public  and  private  agencies  con- 

5  Langlois,  Charles  V.,  and  Seignobos,  Charles,  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  History,  tr.  by  G.  G.  Berry  (London;  Duckworth  &  Co., 
1925  ed.). 

6  Johnson,  Allen,  The  Historian  and  Historical  Evidence  (New 
York;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,   1926). 

7  Schlesinger,  Arthur  M.,  "History;  Mistress  and  Handmaid,"  Essays 
on  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences  (Washington;  The  Brookings  Insti- 
tution, 1931),  pp.  150-151- 
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tain  valuable  bodies  of  social  information  not  on  record 
in  any  library.  Social  investigators  labor  under  certain 
decided  handicaps  as  compared  with  natural  scientists 
but  they  enjoy  the  great  advantage  of  having  vast  bodies 
of  significant  data  regularly  collected  for  them  by  gov- 
ernmental and  private  agencies.  A  whole  army  or  work- 
ers are  continually  assembling  data  about  human  be- 
ings. An  excellent  example  is  the  information  gathered 
by  the  Federal  Census  of  Population.  Each  enumeration 
secures  a  multitude  of  sub-totals  that  are  never  pub- 
lished. In  most  cases  these  unprinted  materials  are  too 
particularized  to  be  of  interest  to  the  general  public 
but  for  research  workers  they  are  of  the  utmost  value, 
especially  if  the  figures  available  for  small  groups  or 
areas  can  be  supplemented  by  actual  field  investigations. 

Detailed  Census  data  can  be  used  in  many  important 
ways.  If  a  health  clinic  wants  to  know  the  number  of 
babies  in  a  given  area,  if  a  local  Y.M.C.A.  needs  facts 
about  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  boy  popula- 
tion of  a  certain  section,  if  a  housing  commission  wants 
data  on  the  extent  of  overcrowding  in  the  homes  of 
this  or  that  community,  let  it  first  obtain  what  informa- 
tion is  available  in  the  files  of  the  Government  before 
resorting  to  the  much  more  expensive  process  of  gath- 
ering data  by  direct  field  studies.  Moreover,  since 
Census  materials  are  regularly  collected  every  ten  years, 
they  can  be  used  to  show  not  only  present-day  condi- 
tions but  changes  over  the  decades. 

The  tabulated  but  unpublished  information  in  the 
files  of  the  Census  Bureau  can  be  secured  quite  easily. 
The  Census  Bureau  will  furnish  any  but  confidential 
figures  for  the  mere  cost  involved  in  copying  them  from 
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the  original  "run  sheets,"  and  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  desired  facts  have  not  been  tabulated,  they  can  be 
obtained  by  paying  the  actual  tabulating  costs.  Some 
years  ago  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research, 
in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  rural  immigrant, 
wanted  to  know  the  racial  background  of  the  alien 
farmers  living  in  Bayfield  and  Douglas  Counties,  Wis- 
consin. The  1920  published  Census  volumes  presented 
by  counties  the  country  of  birth  of  the  foreign-born 
farmers,  but  did  not  show  the  birthplace  of  the  parents 
of  native-born  farmers  whose  mothers  and  fathers  were 
born  abroad.  The  Census  Bureau,  however,  furnished  a 
special  hand  count  of  the  required  information  in  less 
than  a  week's  time  and  at  a  cost  of  only  $io.8 

The  Census  Bureau  is  but  one  of  many  government 
agencies  that  collect  far  more  data  than  they  publish. 
Various  other  federal  departments  such  as  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  and  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  are  also 
mines  of  untapped  information.  In  addition,  the  state 
governments,  as  well  as  an  army  of  private  organiza- 
tions, gather  vastly  more  data  than  they  actually  print. 
Many  advertising  concerns  and  business  associations 
are  continually  assembling  facts  of  social  value.  Then 
too,  there  are  the  records  of  such  agencies  as  the  Charity 
Organization  Societies,  Marital  Clinics,  Institutes  for 
Child  Guidance,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  accustomed  to 
keep  detailed  accounts  of  the  cases  coming  under  their 
care.  No  exhaustive  survey  of  these  research  materials 

8  Brunner,   Edmund   deS.,  Immigrant  Farmers  and   Their  Children 
(New  York;  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc.,  1929). 
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has  ever  been  undertaken  but  they  are  known  to  be 
unusually  rich  and  varied. 

Some  years  ago  Professor  Niles  Carpenter  made  a 
reconnaissance  of  the  research  resources  of  the  Buffalo 
area  and  found  a  wealth  of  material  both  published  and 
unpublished.  The  largest  bodies  of  unprinted  mate- 
rials were  case  records  dealing  with  poverty,  crime,  child 
guidance,  and  mental  disorders.  In  this  particular  city 
the  files  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Welfare,  the  Catholic  Charities,  the  Jewish 
Federation  for  Social  Service,  the  Erie  County  Probation 
Department,  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  Buffalo 
Children's  Court,  and  the  Buffalo  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  contained  thousands  of  case  records  useful  for 
social  research.9 

Of  course,  you  may  have  difficulty  gaining  access  to 
certain  of  these  data  since  case-working  agencies  usu- 
ally take  the  position  that  their  relation  to  their  clients 
is  as  confidential  as  that  of  a  doctor  to  his  patients.  The 
question  therefore  arises  whether  these  organizations  in 
fairness  to  their  clients  can  permit  their  records — in- 
valuable as  they  are  for  scientific  inquiry — to  be  utilized 
for  research  purposes.  Frequently,  however,  a  way  can 
be  found  through  disguising  names  and  places  for  mak- 
ing the  information  available  to  the  reputable  in- 
vestigator. 

Despite  vast  bodies  of  potentially  valuable  data,  so- 
cial research  workers  have  not  yet  learned  to  make  the 

8  Carpenter,  Niles,  "The  Research  Resources  of  a  Typical  Amer- 
ican City  as  exemplified  by  the  City  of  Buffalo,"  Papers  and  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  Vol.  XX,  reprinted  in 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  1,  part  2,  July,  1926, 
pp.  222-225. 
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maximum  use  of  the  great  reservoirs  of  published 
source  materials  and  have  hardly  begun  to  tap  the 
unpublished  records.  A  questionnaire  sent  to  social 
investigators  regarding  their  source  materials  showed 
that  little  use  has  been  made  of  the  wealth  of  infor- 
mation issuing  in  a  steady  stream  from  different 
branches  of  the  federal  government,  and  that  even  less 
use  has  been  made  of  the  statistical  materials  collected 
by  the  various  states.10 

Letters,  Diaries,  etc. 

When  canvassing  possible  sources  of  existing  research 
materials  do  not  overlook  information  in  the  form  of 
letters,  diaries  and  the  like.  Doctors  William  I.  Thomas 
and  Florian  Znaniecki  made  extensive  use  of  the  let- 
ters of  immigrants  in  their  study — The  Polish  Peasant 
in  Europe  and  America.11  Indeed,  the  first  part  of  that 
work  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  presentation  and 
analysis  of  764  letters.  In  connection  with  this  same 
work  it  is  interesting  to  note  an  ingenious  device  em- 
ployed by  these  two  investigators — the  offering  of  a  prize 
to  immigrants  who  would  supply  intimate  detailed 
facts  about  themselves.  But  a  word  of  caution  is  neces- 
sary when  employing  such  records.  As  the  anthropolo- 
gist, Dr.  Paul  Radin,  has  so  cogently  remarked: 

".  .  .  letters  and  autobiographies  written  by  citi- 
zens of  such  complicated  civilizations  as  are  those 

10  Rice,  Stuart  A.,  and  Brinton,  Hugh  Penn,  "The  Problem  of 
Sociological  Source  Materials,"  reprinted  from  Publications  of  the 
American  Sociological  Society,  Vol.  XXVI,  No.  3,  August,  1932. 

11  Thomas,  William  I.,  and  Znaniecki,  Florian,  The  Polish  Peasant 
in  Europe  and  America   (New  York;  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  2  vols.,  1927). 
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of  our  own  time,  in  their  turn,  represent  most  fre- 
quently conscious  or  at  best  unconscious,  distor- 
tions of  the  people  who  wrote  them.  Our  notions 
of  convention  and  propriety  effectually  bar  any  true 
revelation.  No  man  who  regards  his  thoughts,  feel- 
ings and  actions  of  sufficient  importance  for  him 
to  note  them  down  in  a  diary  or  an  autobiography, 
ever  admits  to  himself  or  to  the  world  for  whom 
he  is  writing  that  his  life  has  not  been  a  unified 
whole  or  that  it  did  not  gradually  lead  to  a  proper 
and  early  heralded  climax.  Can  anyone  picture  to 
himself  a  man,  in  our  civilization,  writing  an  auto- 
biography in  which  he  frankly  admitted  that  his 
life  had  ended  in  an  anti-climax  or  that  he  had 
throughout  been  but  a  reed  driven  the  way  the 
wind  listeth?  And  yet  many  of  us,  be  it  confessed, 
are  so  driven,  even  some  of  those  who  write  auto- 
biographies."12 

Studies  Based  upon  Available  Records 

Many  valuable  sociological  studies  have  been  made 
solely  from  already  recorded  data.  Glance  for  a  moment 
at  an  historical  study  of  a  sociological  nature  such  as 
the  Economic  and  Social  History  of  an  English  Village.13 
Professor  Gras  here  presents  the  story  of  an  English 
village  from  earliest  times  until  the  present  day,  aim- 
ing to  give  a  detailed,  intimate  picture  of  agricultural 

12  Crashing  Thunder:  The  Autobiography  of  an  American  Indian, 
edited  by  Paul  Radin  (New  York;  D.  Appleton-Century  Company, 
1926),  p.  xvi. 

13  Gras,  N.  S.  B.,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  an  English  Vil- 
lage (Crawley,  Hampshire)  A.  D.  909-1928  (Cambridge,  Mass.;  Har- 
vard University  Press,  1030). 
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methods  in  a  single  village.  The  study  is  made  almost 
entirely  from  existing  records,  although  a  visit  was 
paid  to  the  village  to  gain  a  present-day  view.  The  book 
consists  of  160  pages  of  exposition  and  introduction  and 
some  400  pages  of  documents,  maps,  statistics,  tables 
and  the  like,  which  reproduce  in  part  or  in  whole  the 
varied  sources.  Thus  for  the  earlier  periods  the  author 
uses  such  sources  as  the  village  charter  and  the  record 
of  Crawley  in  the  Domesday  Book  compiled  for  King 
William  in  1080,  while  for  later  periods  he  was  able  to 
obtain  more  complete  records — court  files,  election  re- 
turns, land  fines,  surrender  for  the  purpose  of  a  mort- 
gage, village  censuses,  excerpts  from  the  parish  register 
from  1646  to  1927,  accounts  of  farmers  and  collectors, 
etc. 

The  employment  of  existing  records  as  a  basis  for 
significant  social  studies  calls  for  qualification.  Many 
records  so  laboriously  collected  have  but  the  slightest 
worth.  Thus  legal  investigators  have  weighed  certain  of 
our  court  records  and  found  them  wanting.  In  like  man- 
ner medical  investigators  have  discovered  hopeless  con- 
fusion in  hospital  records. 

Numerous  studies  based  upon  existing  sources  have 
been  hampered  by  defects  in  the  type  of  information 
available.  Thus  Professor  Hugh  N.  Fuller's  study — 
Criminal  Justice  in  Virginia14" — which  surveyed  for 
the  years  1917,  1922  and  1927  the  operation  of  criminal 
courts  in  twenty-six  counties  and  eight  cities  of  the 
state,  was  limited  seriously  by  the  nature  of  the  court 

14  Fuller,  Hugh  N.,  Criminal  Justice  in  Virginia  (New  York;  D.  Ap- 
pleton-Century  Company  for  the  Institute  for  Research  in  the  Social 
Sciences,  University  of  Virginia,  1931). 
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records  available,  the  number  of  items  being  too  small 
for  adequate  statistical  handling.  Fortunately  the  author 
recognized  the  difficulty  and  in  his  inferences  did  not 
exceed  the  limits  of  his  information. 

Professor  Moritz  Liepmann  in  his  study — Krieg  und 
Kriminalitdt  in  Deutschland1^ — reveals  the  same  diffi- 
culty. In  this  inquiry  he  attempted  to  show  the  relation 
between  the  War's  tremendous  upheaval  and  the  preva- 
lence of  crime  in  Germany.  During  the  World  War 
many  valuable  facts  were  gathered  about  crime  but  in- 
terpretation was  difficult,  as  Professor  Liepmann  points 
out,  because  the  records  did  not  distinguish  between 
major  crimes  and  minor  offenses.  Even  more  important 
was  the  absence  of  data  about  the  backgrounds  of  the 
criminals.  This  fact  alone  seriously  limited  the  socio- 
logical usefulness  of  these  materials. 

In  spite  of  inherent  limitations,  nevertheless,  many 
bodies  of  existing  social  data  can  be  used  to  excellent 
purpose  by  an  investigator  even  though  the  informa- 
tion at  hand  is  not  ideal.  The  investigations  into  the 
distribution  of  wealth  in  the  United  States  illustrate 
the  point.  In  1896  Dr.  Charles  B.  Spahr  first  published 
An  Essay  on  the  Present  Distribution  of  Wealth  in  the 
United  States.1*  In  1912  Dr.  Frank  H.  Streightoff  put 
out  his  careful  analysis — The  Distribution  of  Incomes 
in  the  United  States.17  This  was  followed  in  1915  by 

15  Liepmann,  Moritz,  Krieg  und  Kriminalitdt  in  Deutschland. 
Wirtschafts  und  Sozialgeschichte  des  Welt-Krieges,  Deutsche  Serie 
(Stuttgart;  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt,   1930). 

"Spahr,  Charles  B.,  An  Essay  on  the  Present  Distribution  of  Wealth 
in  the  United  States    (New  York;  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1896). 

17  Streightoff,  Frank  H.,  The  Distribution  of  Incomes  in  the  United 
States   (New  York;  Columbia  University  Studies,  No.  2,  1912). 
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Dr.  Willford  I.  King's  The  Wealth  and  Income  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States.18 

These  three  volumes  constitute  important  additions 
to  our  social  knowledge  and  illustrate  the  type  of  con- 
tributions that  individuals  can  make  when  working 
alone.  These  investigators,  however,  had  of  necessity  to 
make  their  original  estimates  from  fragmentary  mate- 
rial gathered  by  different  persons  at  different  times  and 
for  different  purposes.  In  some  cases,  the  original  counts, 
usually  by  government  officials,  were  doubtless  faulty, 
but  only  when  the  errors  were  quite  evident  could  they 
attempt  to  go  behind  the  returns  and  criticize  the 
validity  of  government  reports.19 

The  importance  of  making  an  exhaustive  analysis 
of  our  wealth  and  its  distribution  led  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  to  take  up  the  problem 
as  its  first  study.  This  development  is  significant,  indi- 
cating that  there  are  many  research  projects  which  are 
too  large  for  the  resources  of  any  lone  investigator. 
The  Bureau  divided  the  study  into  two  distinct  parts. 
Dr.  Oswald  W.  Knauth  dealt  with  the  distribution  of 
wealth  by  using  the  records  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
authorities,  while  Dr.  King  attacked  the  same  problem 
through  other  sources,  particularly  Census  returns.  Al- 
though employing  such  different  sets  of  information  the 
findings  of  the  two  investigators  agreed  very  closely.20 

The  widespread  interest  in  the  results  of  the  study 
led   the  directors  of  the  National   Bureau   under  the 

18  King,  Willford  I.,  The  Wealth  and  Income  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States   (New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1915). 

19  Ibid.,  p.  viii. 

20  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Income  in  the  United 
States  (New  York;  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  1921-22),  Vols.  I  and  II. 
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direction  of  Dr.  King  to  continue  the  investigation  and 
expand  its  scope.  The  mere  task,  however,  of  revising 
the  original  estimates  and  bringing  the  figures  up  to 
date  has  employed  since  1922  most  of  the  time  of  two 
to  six  research  assistants  and  computers.  Such  facts  tes- 
tify to  the  necessity  for  the  individual  worker  rigorously 
to  delimit  his  research  project. 

In  conclusion  we  cannot  do  better  than  reiterate  that 
consulting  and  evaluating  available  sources  is  an  essen- 
tial step  in  virtually  every  voyage  after  new  truth.  Do 
not  assume  hastily  that  you  know  all  the  existing  bodies 
of  information  bearing  on  your  topic  and  that  you  ap- 
preciate their  potentialities  and  limitations.  Time  and 
thought  devoted  to  critical  study  of  sources  is  effort 
well  spent. 


[4i] 


Chapter  III 
DIRECT    OBSERVATION 


After  canvassing  secondary  sources,  you  may  find  that 
to  deal  with  your  problem  you  need  to  gather  new 
bodies  of  information  at  first  hand.  In  such  cases  there 
are  only  a  limited  number  of  ways  to  proceed.  You  can 
personally  observe  the  subject  of  study,  or  interview 
people  qualified  to  throw  light  on  your  problem.  You 
can  ask  individuals  to  fill  out  questionnaires  and  sched- 
ules bearing  on  the  topic,  or  devise  tests  and  experi- 
ments for  creating  pertinent  data. 

Of  course,  these  methods  of  field  investigation  are 
not  separate  and  distinct,  but  overlap  one  another  at 
many  points.  Tests  are  often  devised  in  questionnaire 
form  and  direct  observation  frequently  merges  into  the 
interview.  With  a  full  realization  of  the  close  interrela- 
tionship that  exists  among  the  various  ways  of  primary 
fact-gathering,  the  discussion  will  take  up  each  of  them 
separately  in  order  to  illustrate  certain  major  difficul- 
ties inherent  in  gathering  trustworthy  social  data  and 
to  point  out  some  of  the  devices  that  have  been  evolved 
for  improving  the  process  of  collection. 

Direct  observation  is  an  important  way  of  gathering 
data  on  any  subject,  but  it  is  of  special  value  in  the 
social  sciences  because  many  human  situations  cannot 
be  studied  under  artificial  conditions.  Men  often  act 
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stiltedly  and  self-consciously  when  they  realize  they  are 
being  watched.  Hence  you  will  want  to  scrutinize  with 
care  the  usual  activities  of  the  people  or  institution  you 
are  investigating. 

Participant  Observer 

An  important  consideration  to  be  kept  in  mind  when 
observing  human  beings  is  that  the  actual  basis  of  a 
man's  behavior  may  only  be  revealed  when  his  inter- 
ests are  at  stake.  Hypothetical  or  conventional  activi- 
ties frequently  have  little  significance.  Thus  Professor 
Edward  A.  Ross  believes  that  the  actions  of  people 
under  danger,  in  defeat,  or  after  a  stroke  of  luck  are 
particularly  valuable  social  data,1  for  at  these  times  the 
usual  inhibitions  or  rationalizations  are  absent. 

Certain  types  of  observation  can  best  be  carried  on 
by  means  of  what  Professor  Eduard  C.  Lindeman  calls 
the  "participant  observer" — an  investigator  who  takes 
part  in  the  activities  of  the  group  being  studied.2  LePlay 
employed  this  method  long  ago  in  his  famous  study  of 
budgets.  He  got  important  bodies  of  information  by 
living  as  a  member  of  working  class  families,  and  many 
other  investigators  have  used  a  similar  approach. 

Professor  Nels  Anderson  started  to  collect  materials 
about  the  hobo  largely  through  first-hand  observations. 
He  had  long  been  familiar  with  casual  laborers,  having 
shared  their  experiences  "on  the  road"  and  in  the  lodg- 
ing house  areas  of  many  large  cities.  He  started  his  more 

1  Ross,  Edward  A.,  "Getting  at  Significant  Social  Situations  in 
Foreign  Countries,"  Chapter  VIII  of  World  Drift  (New  York;  The 
Century  Company,   1928). 

2  Lindeman,  Eduard  C,  Social  Discovery  (New  York;  New  Republic, 
Inc.,  1924),  p.  191  and  Chapter  VIII. 


Exhibit  2.  Hobo  Life 
These  photographs  speak  lor  themselves. 
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formal  studies  by  living  for  about  a  year  in  "Hobo- 
hemia"  where  he  himself  acted  the  part  of  a  hobo  and 
gathered  intimate  life  histories  by  spending  ostensibly 
idle  evenings  in  the  park  listening  to  down-and-outs 
tell  the  story  of  their  lives.  Professor  Anderson  also 
made  visits  to  the  various  "jungle"  gambling  houses 
and  became  the  inmate  of  lodging  houses  where  he  got 
personally  acquainted  with  the  biological  species  pedi- 
culosis vestimenti  and  phthirius  inguinalis,  as  well  as 
the  human  denizens  of  "flop  houses."  He  even  spent 
two  weeks  in  jail,  which  is  a  good  deal  of  participating 
for  anyone,  but  his  final  report  clearly  reflects  the  in- 
sight gained  by  much  intimate  observation.3 

The  importance  of  the  method  of  direct  observation 
has  been  recently  emphasized  because  of  the  vogue  of 
the  behaviorist  school  of  psychology  which,  under  the 
generalship  of  Dr.  John  B.  Watson,  has  virtually 
banned  the  method  of  interrogation  as  a  means  of 
uncovering  data.  According  to  the  behaviorists,  there 
is  no  use  asking  a  person  what  he  is  doing  as  his  answer 
will  be  inaccurate  both  because  he  cannot  correctly 
analyze  his  own  motives  and  also  because  when  answer- 
ing a  question  he  will  make  the  reply  in  terms  of  you 
and  not  in  terms  of  the  thing  he  is  really  doing.4 

Without  accepting  the  behaviorist  position,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  one  good  way  to  find  out  about  human 
beings  is  to  watch  them.  Observation,  if  intelligently 
employed,  need  not  yield  results  that  are  inferior  to 
the  methods  of  the  laboratory. 

8  Anderson,  Nels,  The  Hobo    (Chicago;  University  of  Chicago  Press, 

1923)- 
*Lindeman,  op.  cit.,  p.  182. 
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The  problem  of  observing  anything  and  especially 
our  fellow  men  is  not  so  simple  as  might  at  first  appear. 
We  often  imagine  that  good  eyes  and  our  innate  intelli- 
gence provide  us  with  sufficient  powers  of  observation 
but  we  must  learn  to  distrust  ourselves.  Sherlock 
Holmes  was  continually  reminding  his  friend  Watson 
that  he  could  see  but  not  observe,  and  this  generaliza- 
tion applies  to  most  of  us. 

Unreliability  of  Observation 

Many  examples  might  be  given  of  the  unreliability  of 
casual  observations  but  two  illustrations  must  suffice. 
Years  ago  a  deliberately  prearranged  disturbance  by 
three  students  took  place  in  a  class  of  seventy-five  pupils 
of  logic  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  While  the  pro- 
fessor was  collecting  papers,  two  students  started  a 
scuffle  and  almost  immediately  a  third  threw  two  silver 
dollars  in  the  air  and  then  scrambled  to  recover  them. 
The  professor  asked  the  three  boys  to  leave  the  room 
and  then,  before  there  could  be  any  interchange  of 
opinion,  requested  each  of  the  remaining  members  of 
the  class  to  write  as  fair  and  complete  a  statement  as 
possible  of  what  had  happened.  Since  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  is  operated  on  the  self-government  basis 
the  pupils  naturally  assumed  that  their  testimony  might 
be  used  as  evidence  in  the  student  court  and  therefore 
had  special  motives  for  being  accurate. 

Certain  questions  were  agreed  upon  as  the  basis  for 
each  report.  It  is  significant  that  the  class  was  divided 
virtually  into  three  equal  groups  on  such  an  objective 
matter  as  the  physical  position  of  the  teacher  at  the  time 
the    incident    occurred.    In    answer    to    the    question, 
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"Where  was  the  instructor  when  the  disturbance  be- 
gan?" twenty-two  said  he  was  near  the  front  of  the  room, 
twenty-one  said  he  was  in  the  rear,  while  twenty  claimed 
he  was  about  in  the  middle.  Moreover,  five  widely  scat- 
tered individuals  reported — and  according  to  later  in- 
terviews would  have  testified  under  oath — that  when 
the  disturbance  began  the  professor  was  in  the  very 
act  of  picking  up  his  or  her  particular  paper.5 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  accurate  observation 
is  that  human  beings  are  subject  to  a  "mind  set"  which 
may  introduce  constant  errors  of  the  most  serious  type. 
Professor  Robert  S.  Woodworth  reports  a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  this  common  failing.  About  thirty  members 
of  a  class  were  virtually  unanimous  that  in  a  class-room 
experiment  a  Mr.  B  "butted  in"  and  spoiled  it,  when 
in  reality  Mr.  B  was  not  even  a  contributing  cause.  The 
details   were   as   follows: 

Dr.  Woodworth  had  conspired  with  two  students, 
from  a  college  class  of  thirty  young  men,  to  enact  a 
prearranged  scene  before  the  group.  He  interrupted  his 
lecture  at  a  particular  point  to  say  that  Mr.  A — one  of 
his  fellow  conspirators — had  prepared  a  memory  experi- 
ment for  the  class  to  try.  Mr.  A  at  once  came  forward 
and,  after  placing  a  low  screen  upon  the  desk  and  arrang- 
ing several  objects  behind  it,  said  "We  shall  need  to 
light  the  desk  light."  Both  Dr.  Woodworth  and  Mr.  A 
turned  on  the  electric  switches  but  no  light  came.  The 
two  men  stood  registering  perplexity  when  Mr.  B — 
the  other  conspirator,  who  was  sitting  in  the  front  row 

6  Otto,  M.  C,  "Testimony  and  Human  Nature,"  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  Vol.  IX,  1918, 
pp.  98-104. 
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— started  up,  extended  his  arm  over  the  screen,  and 
screwed  in  a  bulb,  producing  light.  As  Mr.  B  again  took 
his  seat,  Professor  Woodworth  from  behind  gave  the 
screen  a  push  and  it  fell  on  the  floor,  revealing  the 
objects  behind  it.  Mr.  A  registered  annoyance  and  Dr. 
Woodworth,  after  remarking  that  he  could  not  continue 
with  the  experiment,  hastily  removed  the  objects  from 
the  top  of  the  desk  and  resumed  his  lecture. 

Two  days  later  when  each  student  wrote  his  own  ac- 
count of  what  he  thought  had  happened  it  was  found 
that  virtually  everyone  was  unanimous  in  agreeing 
that  Mr.  B  had  ruined  the  experiment  by  knocking 
over  the  screen.  One  witness  even  went  to  the  length 
of  explaining  that  Mr.  B's  senior  gown  became  en- 
tangled with  the  screen  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  B  was  wearing  no  gown  at  the  time.6 

Requirements  for  Accurate  Observation 

Even  simple  observation  requires  a  certain  critical 
background  of  knowledge  and  experience.  Count  Her- 
man Keyserling  reports  that  on  his  tour  around  the 
world,  he  spent  some  time  in  the  jungles  of  Ceylon, 
but  was  able  to  make  observations  of  only  the  most 
coarse  and  obvious  kind.  He  was  struck  with  the  pro- 
fusion of  tropical  birds  and  rare  butterflies,  the  varieties 
of  exotic  plants  and  animals.  But  they  left  little  other 
than  pleasant  sensory  images.  In  the  new  and  strange 
tropical  setting  he  lacked  the  background  of  detailed 
scientific  knowledge  that  would  enrich  his  sensory  expe- 
rience with  "meaning"  and  understanding.  To  all  in- 

e  Woodworth,  Robert  S.,  "Psychological  Experience  with  the  Inter- 
view," Journal  of  Personnel  Research,  Vol.  IV,  Nos.  4-5,  1925,  pp. 
162-165. 
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tents  and  purposes  he  was  "blind."7  Hence  one  of  the 
chief  requisites  in  any  study  is  to  become  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  whole  topic  under  investigation. 
Even  experts  in  a  particular  field  are  notoriously  inept 
when  they  enter  other  fields. 

A  common  but  erroneous  dogma  is  that  lack  of 
knowledge  eliminates  prejudice.  It  is  falsely  assumed 
that  unfamiliarity  with  a  field  will  result  in  "freshness 
and  originality"  of  approach  or  viewpoint.  Actually,  the 
so-called  unprejudiced  observer  from  Mars  or  Mr. 
Wells's  fiction  would  probably  be  more  bewildered 
than  penetrating  in  his  observations.  Often,  as  anthro- 
pologists have  found  with  dismay,  the  traveler  who 
knows  least  about  a  country  or  a  primitive  race  brings 
home  the  most  biased  account  of  it.  Yet,  even  in  present- 
day  social  studies,  people  sometimes  confuse  lack  of 
prejudice  with  lack  of  knowledge. 

A  good  illustration  of  such  distortion  occurred  in  a 
study  of  factory  conditions  recently  undertaken  by  an 
investigator  who  boasted  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  industry.  The  theory  was  that  ignorance  would  aid 
him  in  being  "unbiased"  but  instead  the  author's  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  many  meaningless  details,  to  the 
spectacular,  the  novel  and  the  unimportant.  Ignorance 
of  a  subject  must  not  be  confused  with  a  lack  of  bias. 
As  Pope  said,  "A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 

To  a  surprising  extent  a  person  sees  only  the  thing 
he  is  looking  for.  This  is  a  point  that  has  been  brought 
out  vividly  by  Bertrand  Russell: 

7  Keyserling,  Count  Herman,  The  Travel  Diary  of  a  Philosopher 
(New  York;  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  1925),  Vol.  I,  p.  73  and 
PP-  39-87- 
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"The  manner  in  which  animals  learn  has  been 
much  studied  in  recent  years,  with  a  great  deal  of 
patient  observation  and  experimentation.  .  .  . 
One  may  say  broadly  that  all  the  animals  that  have 
been  carefully  observed  have  behaved  so  as  to  con- 
firm the  philosophy  in  which  the  observer  believed 
before  his  observations  began.  Nay,  more,  they 
have  all  displayed  the  national  characteristics  of 
the  observer.  Animals  studied  by  Americans  rush 
about  frantically,  with  an  incredible  display  of 
hustle  and  pep,  and  at  last  achieve  the  desired 
result  by  chance.  Animals  observed  by  Germans 
sit  still  and  think,  and  at  last  evolve  the  solution 
out  of  their  inner  consciousness.  To  the  plain  man, 
such  as  the  present  writer,  this  situation  is  dis- 
couraging. I  observe,  however,  that  the  type  of 
problem  which  a  man  naturally  sets  to  an  animal 
depends  upon  his  own  philosophy,  and  that  this 
probably  accounts  for  the  differences  in  the  re- 
sults."8 

If  it  is  hard  for  a  trained  observer  to  watch  dispas- 
sionately the  actions  of  rats,  how  much  more  involved 
is  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  activities  of  man. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  an 
observer  can  be  completely  objective  when  viewing  the 
culture  in  which  his  life  is  imbedded.  Even  the  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  John  B.  Watson  himself — the  arch-be- 
haviorist — have  recently  been  subject  to  serious  ques- 
tion. As  a  result  of  studies  of  babies,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  birth  only  three  pattern  responses 

8  Russell,  Bertrand  A.  W.,  Philosophy    (New  York;  W.  W.  Norton, 
!927)»  PP-   29-30. 
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were  present — fear,  love  and  rage.  The  researches  of 
Dr.  Mandel  Sherman,  however,  have  offered  a  serious 
challenge  to  the  things  Dr.  Watson  thought  he  found. 
A  number  of  different  observers  were  asked  to  identify 
the  reactions  of  babies  observed  in  the  flesh  and  also  as 
recorded  in  moving  pictures.  In  some  cases  the  audience 
was  allowed  to  see  the  stimuli;  in  others  only  the  reac- 
tions were  shown;  while  sometimes  both  stimuli  and 
reactions  were  exhibited.  The  result  of  the  whole  series 
of  tests  was  a  complete  lack  of  agreement  among  the 
observers  as  to  what  emotion  the  response  indicated 
unless  they  were  shown  both  the  stimuli  and  the  re- 
sponses. In  other  words,  the  observers  could  not  ac- 
curately identify  a  reaction  unless  they  already  knew 
what  produced  it.  As  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Murphy 
have  pointed  out,  this  only  proves  how  well  the  ob- 
servers had  learned  their  "Watson."9 

Probably  the  best  present-day  example  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  unbiased  observation  is  offered  in  the  varying 
accounts  that  come  from  Russia.  Even  the  reports  of 
the  Tsarist  regime  are  highly  confused.  One  man  con- 
ceives old  Russia  in  terms  of  the  colorful  court  life  and 
the  extravagance  of  the  nobility;  a  second  views  it  in 
terms  of  secret  police,  Siberian  prisons  and  the  Fortress 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  a  third  recalls  the  paternalism 
of  the  landowners  and  the  liberation  of  the  serfs.  With 
the  coming  of  communism  the  accounts  become  even 
more  contradictory.  A  subject  that  embroils  the  emo- 
tions, political  antipathies,  social  attitudes  and  preju- 

9  Murphy,    Gardner    and   Lois    B.,    Experimental   Social    Psychology 
(New  York;  Harper  &  Brothers,  1931),  pp.  56-57. 
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dices  of  people  is  an  excellent  testing  ground  for  ob- 
jectivity. Thus,  despite  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  Bolsheviki  assumed  control  in  Russia,  it  still  re- 
mains true  that  nearly  all  the  books  describing  this 
regime  are  fantastic  in  their  praise  or  blame.  Most 
studies  of  Russia  are  completely  lacking  in  their  pre- 
tended objectivity  and  are  filled  with  trivialities.  No 
middle-of-the-road  position  is  possible  when  discussing 
a  regime  that  is  a  direct  challenge  to  capitalism,  na- 
tionalism, democracy,  private  property  and  religion. 
The  protagonists  of  an  old  order  are  seldom  capable 
of  observing  accurately  a  new  regime.10 

The  difficulties  just  mentioned  do  not  begin  to  ex- 
haust the  possible  list  of  obstacles  that  confront  the 
investigators  who  want  to  study  society  by  means  of 
direct  observation.  Attitudes  and  beliefs,  emotions  and 
early  training  tend  unconsciously  to  color  all  that  we 
see  around  us.  These  factors  will  be  dealt  with  further 
in  later  chapters,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  even  direct  observation  is  frequently  a  difficult  and 
complicated  matter. 

4    Developing  Powers  of  Observation 

Fortunately,  a  person's  powers  of  observation  can  be 
improved  by  practice.  This  is  a  subject  that  has  not 
received  the  attention  it  deserves  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  capacity  to  "see"  can  be  consciously  improved. 
One  of  the  great  contributions  made  by  Louis  Agassiz 
as  a  teacher  was  his  ability  to  develop  the  powers  of 

10Schi.man,  Frederick  C,  Review  of  Gurian,  W.,  Der  Bolschewis- 
mus—Einfuhrung  in  Geschichte  und  Lehre  in  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  2,  September,   1932,  p.  308. 
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observation  in  his  students.  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler  tells  in 
his  autobiography  the  method  employed. 

Agassiz  first  brought  Shaler  a  small  fish  with  the  re- 
quirement that  he  should  study  it,  but  should  on  no 
account  talk  to  anyone  concerning  it,  nor  read  anything 
relating  to  fishes.  To  Shaler's  inquiry,  "What  shall  I 
do?"  Agassiz  said  in  effect,  "Find  out  what  you  can  with- 
out damaging  the  specimen." 

In  the  course  of  an  hour,  Shaler  thought  that  he  had 
completely  investigated  the  specimen.  It  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  case  for  a  summary  report,  which  he  was 
anxious  to  make  and  get  on  to  the  next  stage  of  his  stud- 
ies. But  Agassiz,  though  always  within  call,  concerned 
himself  no  further  with  his  student  that  day,  nor  the 
next,  nor  for  a  week.  At  first  this  neglect  disturbed 
Shaler  but  he  soon  saw  that  it  was  a  game,  so  he  set  his 
wits  to  work  and  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  hours  felt 
that  he  had  done  as  much  work  as  possible. 

He  became  interested  in  finding  out  how  the  scales 
went  in  series,  their  shape,  the  form  and  placement  of 
the  teeth,  etc.  Eventually  he  was  so  full  of  his  subject 
that  his  bearing  expressed  his  attitude,  and  so  on  the 
seventh  day  Shaler  disgorged  his  learning  while  Agassiz 
sat  on  the  edge  of  his  table  puffing  a  cigar. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour's  telling,  however,  Agassiz 
swung  off  with  the  terse  remark,  "That  is  not  right." 
Shaler  therefore  went  at  the  task  anew  and  in  another 
week  of  ten  hours  a  day  had  results  which  astonished 
himself  and  satisfied  Agassiz.  Still  there  was  no  trace  of 
praise  in  the  master's  manner.  He  merely  gave  Shaler 
about  half  a  peck  of  bones,  telling  him  to  see  what  he 
could  make  of  them.  Over  two  months  were  devoted  to 
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this  task  with  no  other  help  than  an  occasional  remark 
from  Agassiz,  "That  is  not  right."  Finally,  the  task  was 
done,  but  Shaler  never  lost  the  sense  of  power  that  the 
experience  had  given  him.11 

Experimental  studies  confirm  the  conclusion  that  the 
power  of  observation  can  be  consciously  developed 
through  competent  direction.  This  fact  was  demon- 
strated by  a  test  performed  some  years  ago  at  Indiana 
University.  Part  of  the  experiment  consisted  in  compar- 
ing the  achievements  of  three  different  groups  of  college 
students  who  were  shown  pictures  and  geometric  de- 
signs. Group  I  was  given  intensive  training  in  the  type 
of  observation  being  tested;  Group  II  was  given  less 
training  while  Group  III  was  the  control  group  with  no 
special  training.  The  students  in  Group  II  and  more 
especially  in  Group  I  were  lectured  on  the  whole  psy- 
chology of  observation,  were  told  of  the  importance  of 
training  in  observation  and  were  shown  the  inaccuracies 
of  their  practice  tests.  They  were  given  specific  hints 
about  improved  methods  for  surveying  the  pictures  and 
remembering  what  they  saw.  The  result  of  the  whole 
series  of  experiments  was  to  show  that  the  highly  trained 
group  improved  in  the  ability  to  observe  more  rapidly 
than  the  less  trained  group  and  far  more  rapidly  than 
the  untrained  control  group.12 

The  question  of  training  in  observation  is,  of  course, 
part  of  a  crucial  problem  in  social  investigation — how 

11  The  Autobiography  of  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler  (Boston; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,   1909),  pp.  98-100. 

12  Beard,  A.  S.,  "Educability  of  Observation  and  Report"  in  Studies 
in  Observational  Learning  under  the  direction  of  W.  F.  Book,  Indiana 
University,  1922,  Report  of  Proceedings,  Bulletin  of  the  Extension 
Division,  Indiana  University,  Vol.  VII,  No.  12,  August,  1922. 
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can  one  be  sure  that  the  results  obtained  by  one  ob- 
server are  similar  to  those  of  another.  Dr.  Dorothy  S. 
Thomas  and  her  co-workers  at  the  Institute  of  Human 
Relations  at  Yale  University  are  now  making  intensive 
studies  aimed  at  standardizing  and  improving  observa- 
tion. Experiments  have  been  performed  testing  the  abil- 
ity of  different  observers  to  record  behavior  in  "talkies," 
and  preliminary  studies  have  compared  different  meth- 
ods of  recording  observations.13 

Essentials  of  Observation 

Ten  requirements  for  scientific  observation  formu- 
lated by  Professor  Edwin  L.  Clarke  are  here  sum- 
marized: 

1.  The  possession  of  reasonably  good  sense  organs. 

2.  Being  in  a  proper  position  to  see  clearly.  For 

instance,  the  umpire  is  usually  in  a  better 
position  to  observe  than  the  spectator  who 
questions  his  decision. 

3.  Mental  maturity  as  contrasted  with  the  uncon- 

trolled imagination  of  the  child. 

4.  Mental  normality  including  freedom  from  fa- 

tigue and  hallucinations. 

5.  All-round  alertness  of  the  kind  which   made 

Darwin  aware  of  the  implications  of  Mathus' 
Essay  on  Population. 

6.  Capacity    for    reasonably    accurate     estimates 

without  the  aid  of  measuring  devices.  For 
example,    Mimsterberg   found   most   people 

"Thomas,  Dorothy  S.,  et  al.,  Observational  Studies  of  Social  Behavior 
(New  Haven;  Yale  University  Press,  1933). 
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deficient  in  their  judgment  of  time.  Such  de- 
fects can  be  partly  eliminated  by  training. 

7.  Ability  to  make  fine  discriminations.  The  dis- 

covery of  the  planet  Neptune  after  being 
overlooked  by  early  astronomers  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  importance  of  this  principle. 

8.  Good  general  knowledge  of  the  particular  field 

in  which  observation  is  to  take  place.  Con- 
sider the  lack  of  value  in  many  travelers' 
accounts  of  "savage"  peoples. 

9.  Knowledge  of  what  one  wants  to  see.  Observa- 

tion requires  a  clearly  defined  purpose. 
10.  Freedom  from  bias,  excitement  and  prejudic- 
ing habits.  Many  people  see  only  stereotypes — 
"Bolsheviks,"  "politicians,"  "Yellow  peril."14 

The  preceding  discussion  has  doubtless  made  clear 
some  difficulties  in  actually  applying  these  rules. 

Tools  of  Observation 

The  accuracy  of  direct  observation  can  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  use  of  such  devices  as  diaries,  note- 
books, schedules,  photographs  and  maps. 

The  diary  or  note-book  is  so  obvious  and  elementary 
a  device  that  it  may  hardly  seem  worthy  of  mention,  yet 
it  is  a  surprisingly  valuable  tool  in  many  kinds  of  stud- 
ies. It  is  astounding  how  quickly  impressions  and  ob- 
servations become  blurred.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  to 
record  them  while  they  are  fresh  and  vivid.  Such  notes 
are  especially  useful  during  the  writing  period  since 

"Clarke,  Edwin  L„  The  Art  of  Straight  Thinking  (New  York; 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,    1929),  Chapter  V,   pp.    105-123. 
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intimate  and  graphic  details  help  to  add  local  color  to 
the  final  report. 

Note-keeping  is  particularly  useful  in  stamping  im- 
pressions upon  the  brain  of  the  investigator;  the  mere 
act  of  recording  serves  to  impress  the  fact.15  The  task  of 
keeping  notes  during  the  course  of  a  social  survey  is 
often  time-consuming  and  when  the  pressure  of  work 
becomes  heavy  the  tendency  is  to  let  the  task  go  by  de- 
fault. This  should  be  avoided  even  if  it  is  necessary  to 
reduce  the  number  of  observations. 

In  many  types  of  inquiries  you  will  find  it  desirable 
to  formalize  the  process  of  note-keeping  and  to  draw  up 
lists  of  points  to  be  covered  in  every  case  studied.  When 
investigating  any  particular  unit  you  can  so  easily  be- 
come interested  in  some  unusual  aspect  that  you  forget 
the  rest  of  the  points  you  should  look  into.  The  result  is 
that  your  findings  will  not  be  comparable  from  one  case 
to  another. 

Schedules  not  only  help  you  to  remember  important 
but  unspectacular  issues;  they  also  afford  convenient 
devices  for  jotting  down  answers  to  a  series  of  questions, 
thus  relieving  the  memory  of  needless  strain.  Failure 
to  use  a  schedule  may  often  lead  to  untrustworthy  re- 
sults. Human  beings  tend  to  recall  those  aspects  of  a 
topic  that  are  most  striking,  unusual  or  appealing.  The 
schedule  gets  around  such  difficulties  since  it  is  at  once 
a  guide,  a  memory  tickler,  a  recording  device  and  a 
means  of  limiting  the  scope  of  your  inquiry. 

Pictures,  maps  and  charts  are  other  tools  that  help  in 
the  observation  and  recording  of  data.  The  sense  of 
vision  is  central  in  all  the  varied  ways  in  which  we 

15  See  Chapter  VII,  infra,  quotation  from  Charles  Booth. 
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usually  perceive  our  environment  and  communicate  it 
to  others.  Not  only  our  memories  but  our  constructive 
thinking  is  largely  in  terms  of  visual  images.16  The  use 
of  photographs  and  maps  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  investigation,  but  in  most  types  of 
community  studies  they  are  essential. 

Maps  are  useful  in  analyzing  as  well  as  in  gathering 
information.  A  device  that  helps  to  multiply  their  value 
is  to  plot  different  series  of  social  information  on  the 
same  size  base  map;  then  by  superimposing  one  map 
upon  another  it  is  possible  to  observe  interrelationships 
in  the  data.  To  facilitate  comparison  the  maps  should 
be  drawn  on  transparent  paper  and  held  before  a  light. 
In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  see,  for  example,  whether  cases 
of  illegitimacy  and  juvenile  crime  are  found  in  the  same 
areas  of  a  given  city.17 

Valuable  discoveries  have  been  made  through  the  use 
of  such  maps.  The  cause  of  sleeping  sickness  was  re- 
vealed in  this  way.  On  the  basis  of  information  supplied 
by  missionaries  and  local  chiefs,  an  investigator  in 
Uganda  made  spot  maps  locating  all  the  important  in- 
sects of  the  region  and  also  a  map  showing  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  cases  of  sleeping  sickness.  By  superimposing 
one  map  upon  the  other,  it  was  found  that  the  maps  of 
sleeping  sickness  and  of  the  tsetse  fly  coincided.18 

1<5  Riggleman,  John  R.,  Graphic  Methods  for  Presenting  Business 
Statistics  (New  York;  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1926).  Introduction 
by  Malcolm  C.  Rorty,  pp.  xi-xiii. 

"This  method  of  analyzing  social  data  has  been  used  extensively 
by  the  "Chicago  School."  See  especially  The  City  by  Robert  E.  Park, 
Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Roderick  D.  McKenzie  (Chicago;  University 
of  Chicago  Press,   1925). 

18  Thomas,  William  I.,  "The  Relation  of  Research  to  the  Social 
Process"  in  Essays  on  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences  (Washington, 
D.  C;  The  Brookings  Institution,  1931),  pp.  175"1?6- 
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Scoring  devices  are  sometimes  employed  to  facilitate 
comparisons  in  observation.  A  number  of  these  devices 
have  been  worked  out  by  Dr.  J.  Harold  Williams 
and  the  staff  of  the  Whittier  State  School  in  Cali- 
fornia designed  to  "grade"  home  and  neighborhood 
conditions.19 

Such  objective  scoring  devices  need  not  preclude 
qualitative  description,  but  they  help  in  selecting  cer- 
tain definitely  measurable  factors  and  translating  them 
into  objectively  comparable  terms,  according  to  a  scale 
agreed  upon  in  advance.  Thus  a  typical  Whittier  Scale 
for  Grading  Neighborhoods  takes  up  five  elements:  I. 
Neatness,  Sanitation  and  Improvements;  II.  Recrea- 
tional Facilities;  III.  Institutions  and  Establishments; 
IV.  Social  Status  of  Residents;  and  V.  Average  Quality 
of  Homes. 

Each  community  is  "scored"  separately  on  these 
points.  For  instance,  the  card  for  "Neatness,  Sanitation 
and  Improvements"  with  a  maximum  possible  score  of 
five,  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  lower  third  con- 
taining detailed  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the 
worker,  while  the  upper  two-thirds  leaves  room  for  the 
worker's  description  and  "score"  of  the  neighborhood 
being  studied. 

Every  element  on  the  score  card  is  assigned  a  numeri- 
cal value.  In  the  last  analysis  the  validity  of  these 
"weights"  depends  upon  the  knowledge  and  insight  of 
the  person  devising  the  score  card.  Usually  it  is  desir- 
able to  base  the  weightings  on  the  combined  judgments 

"Williams,  J.  Harold,  and  Clark,  W.  W.,  A  Guide  to  Grading  of 
Neighborhood  Conditions  (Whittier  State  School,  Whittier,  California; 
Dept.  of  Research  Bulletin  No.  8,   1919). 


III.  Social  values  manifested  thru  disposition  to  improve  environment,  use  of 
time,  and  participation  in  community  activities  (500) 
A.  Home  surroundings  and  home  (235) 

1.  Farmstead  (45) 

a.  General  appearance,  implying  slightly  elevated,  well-drained 

location 5 

b.  Distance  of  house  from  road  (standard,  4  rods) 5 

c.  Distance  of  barns  from  house  (standard,  6  to  8  rods) 5 

d.  Service  yard  neatly  kept 5 

e.  Lawn  neatly  kept,  both  front  and  back 5 

f.  Shade  trees  present  (maximum  5  to  15,  well  placed) 5 

g.  Shrubs  present 5 

(1)  Softening  comers 2.5) 

(2)  Screening  foundation 2.5/  ' 

h.  Vegetable  garden  and  small  fruits  present 5 

2.  House  (125) 

a.  Ample  porch  space,  front  and  back 5 

b.  Exterior  appearance  (painted) 4 

c.  Cellar  (well-drained) 12 

Entrance  indoors  from  kitchen 2 

d.  Windows  and  doors  screened 12 

c.  Separate  room  for  laundry 2 

f .  Kitchen  sink,  drained 6 

g.  Pumps  inside  (well  and  cistern) 6 

h.  Water  system: 

1          (1)  Running  cold 10 

(2)  Running  hot 5 

i.   Bathroom _ 10 

j.   Indoor  toilet 10 

k.  Septic  tank 10 

1.   Heating  system  (hot  air,  steam,  or  hot  water) 12 

m.  Lights  (electric  or  gas) 12 

n.  Floors  (hardwood  or  finished) 4 

0.  Number  of  rooms  to  each  individual  (maximum  3) 2 

p.  Guest  room , 1 

3.  Equipment  (65) 

a.  Oil  or  gas  for  cooking  in  summer 6 

b.  Laundry  sent  out 5 

c.  Washer  (power) '..  3 

d.  Iron  (gas  or  electric) 3 

e.  Cleaners  (sweeper  vacuum,  vacuum) 2 

f.  Bread  mixer 1 

g.  Fireless  cooker  or  pressure  cooker 2 

h.  Number  of  easy-chairs  (maximum  points  for  1   to  each 

person) , 4 

i.  Couch  or  duofold 1 

j.  Library  table . . .  .• 1 

k.  Bookcase  or  book  shelves 1 

1.  Pictures  on  walls  (maximum  points  for  4  to  6  oil  paintings 

or  enlarged  prints  or  standard  sketches) 6 

ai.  Books  in  library  (maximum  points  for  100,  4  of  which  are 

read  annually) ." 4 

II.  Magazines  and  newspapers  taken  (maximum  points  for  1 

daily  paper,  1  local  paper,  2  general  magazines,  and  2 

■  farm  papers) 8 

O.  Musical  instrument  (maximum  points  for  both  piano  and 

phonograph)....., 4 

p.  Telephone 6 

q.  Automobile.. ,... 8 


Exhibit  4.  Part  of  a  Rating  Scale  used  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick 
in  his  study  of  "The  Standard  of  Life  in  a  Typical  Section  of  Diver- 
sified Farming,"  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Bulletin  423,  July,  1923.  The  scale,  based  on  a  total  of  1,000  points, 
attempts  to  score  objectively  the  various  factors  that  enter  into  "stand- 
ard of  living." 
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of  several  experts  rather  than  upon  your  own  individual 
judgment.  At  best,  such  scoring  devices  are  arbitrary. 

In  this  connection  an  important  question  that  natu- 
rally arises  is  how  to  make  sure  that  two  different  inves- 
tigators will  use  the  same  methods  of  scoring.  To  insure 
uniformity  the  Whittier  Scale  employs  a  chart,  fur- 
nished to  each  worker,  which  describes  in  detail  a  great 
variety  of  typical  conditions  and  indicates  the  proper 
score  value  for  each.  Thus,  if  you  are  in  doubt  about 
the  value  of  any  particular  set  of  conditions,  you  turn  to 
the  chart  and  look  for  the  score  of  the  sample  case  most 
nearly  akin  to  the  one  being  studied. 

Other  scoring  procedures  may  be  consulted  in  Pro- 
fessor F.  Stuart  Chapin's  Field  Work  and  Social  Re- 
search20 but  the  present  brief  discussion  has,  it  is  hoped, 
made  it  clear  that  direct  observation  is  not  a  simple  and 
automatic  process  but  requires  personal  insight,  a  keen 
critical  faculty  and  accurate  record-keeping. 

20  Chapin,  F.  Stuart,  Field  Work  and  Social  Research    (New  York; 
D.  Appleton-Century   Company,    1920). 
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Chapter  IV 
THE    INTERVIEW 


Another  basic  method  of  collecting  data  is  through  the 
personal  interview  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
conversation  with  a  purpose.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a 
social  study  that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  does  not  make 
use  of  the  interview.  How  can  human  relationships  be 
investigated  in  any  other  way?  On  the  one  hand,  the 
interview  is  of  value  in  obtaining  the  kind  of  personal 
factual  data  secured  by  the  Federal  Census;  at  the  other 
extreme  it  is  useful  in  getting  at  intimate  feelings  and 
attitudes  about  such  socially  important  topics  as  war, 
religion,  politics  and  the  stock  market.  Thus  the  inter- 
view is  needed  in  securing  data  for  almost  all  kinds  of 
research  studies. 

Psychological  Problems  in  Interviewing 

Far-reaching  problems  are  involved  in  interviewing; 
to  use  the  method  successfully  you  must  appreciate 
these  difficulties.  Interviewing  is  a  subtle  art  that  should 
not  be  used  mechanically.  Men  do  not  like  to  admit 
even  to  themselves  that  their  activities  are  irrational  or 
illogical  and  therefore  they  invent  rationalizations  for 
them.  Hence,  a  social  investigator  is  always  in  danger  of 
getting  people's  explanations,  or  "good"  reasons,  rather 
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than  their  "real"  reasons  for  actions.1  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  that  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens  characterized 
his  good  friend  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  a  man  who  knew 
a  lot  and  had  what  he  knew  always  handy,  but  who 
often  gave  reasons  instead  of  actual  motives  for  his  con- 
duct. In  other  words,  Roosevelt,  according  to  Mr.  Stef- 
fens, did  not  really  know  why  he  did  what  he  did.2 

One  of  the  most  common  sources  of  error  in  the  inter- 
view lies  in  the  tendency  of  people  to  idealize  their  ex- 
periences. A  case  in  point  was  brought  out  in  a  study  of 
forty  widows  who  were  asked  about  their  sex  life  during 
marriage.  Their  replies  were  then  studied  in  the  light 
of  the  information  received  from  a  comparable  group  of 
women  who  were  married  and  living  with  their  hus- 
bands. It  was  found  that  the  death  of  the  husband  had 
cast  an  aura  over  the  marital  relationship.  Certainly  the 
widows  reported  in  retrospect  distinctly  different  con- 
ditions than  were  reported  by  the  comparable  group  of 
married  women.3 

Unreliability  of  Testimony 

Tendencies  to  idealize  and  to  rationalize  as  well  as 
haphazard  tricks  of  memory  must  be  considered  in  eval- 
uating testimony.  Research  that  depends  upon  inter- 
viewing is  often  suspect.  Thus,  a  basic  criticism  raised 
against  Professor  James  M.  Williams'  investigation  of  a 

1  Pareto,  Vilfredo,  Traite  de  Sociologie  Generate  (Paris;  Libraire 
Payot  et  Cie,  1917),  Vols.  I  and  II,  especially  Vol  I,  Chapters  II  and 
III. 

2  The  Autobiography  of  Lincoln  Steffens  (New  York;  Harcourt, 
Brace   &   Company,    1931),   Vol.   II,   p.   513. 

3  Dickinson,  Robert  L.,  and  Beam,  Lura,  A  Thousand  Marriages: 
A  Medical  Study  of  Sex  Adjustment  (Baltimore;  The  Williams  and 
Wilkins  Company,  1931),  Chap.  XII,  especially  pp.  279-287. 
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small  town4  has  to  do  with  his  use  of  casual  conversa- 
tions, legends  and  stories  which  form  a  large  part  of  the 
source  material  of  his  studies  of  "Blanktown." 

He  found  that  many  old-timers  enjoyed  answering 
questions  that  stirred  in  them  a  flood  of  recollections. 
But  what  is  the  value  of  uncorroborated  testimony?5 
How  reliable  is  the  octogenarian's  statement  of  events 
that  transpired  in  his  boyhood?  Dr.  Williams  maintains 
that  in  general  old  people  have  better  memories  than 
ourselves  and,  further,  that  weak  testimony  was  dis- 
carded. But  are  the  attitudes  expressed  in  these  inter- 
views a  picture  of  Blanktown  today,  of  conditions 
eighty  years  ago,  or  a  mixture  of  both?  Obviously,  ordi- 
nary rules  of  legal  testimony  are  not  applicable  to  such 
issues. 

To  correct  the  inaccuracies  of  the  interview  method 
it  may  be  necessary  to  check  the  statements  made  by  re- 
course to  available  records.  A  more  difficult  problem, 
however,  arises  when  you  must  interpret  what  is  said. 
Many  times  false  answers  serve  to  reveal  important 
truths.  This,  indeed,  is  the  basic  procedure  of  the 
psycho-analytical  school:  testimony  is  not  taken  at  its  face 
value  but  is  used  as  a  key  to  unlock  the  reality  behind 
it.  The  same  procedure  is  being  employed  in  sociologi- 
cal inquiries.  For  example,  Dr.  Willard  Waller  makes 
extensive  use  of  this  technique  in  his  study  of  divorce, 

*  Williams,  James  M.,  An  American  Town  (New  York;  Columbia 
University,  Kempster  Co.,  1906);  Our  Rural  Heritage  (New  York; 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1925);  The  Expansion  of  Rural  Life  (New  York; 
Alfred   A.   Knopf,    1926). 

BCf.  Analysis  by  Rice  in  Methods  in  Social  Sciences,  Stuart  A. 
Rice,  ed.  (Chicago;  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1931),  pp. 
458-467. 


Mrs.  P Resources  10s  O.A.P. ,  6s  pension  through  son  killed,  in 

the  war.   Bent  9a. 

Mrs.  P —  lives  in  a  very  nice  house,  part  of  which  she  lets  off. 
Mrs.  P —  keeps  her  part  of  the  house  spotlessly  clean  and  the  kitchen 
was  very  well  furnished  and  very  well  kept. 

Mrs.  P —  was  very  nicely  dressed,  and  unlike  many  old  people  her 
clothes  were  hardly  worn;  she  said  that  she  had  clothes  enough  to  last 
her  at  least  three  years.   Her  small  adopted  daughter,  aged  4,  was 

aleo  very  well  looked  after  and  beautifully  clean.   Mrs.  P said  that 

they  did  not  eat  very  much  and  that  Sunday's  joint  was  all  the  meat  that 
they  ate  in  the  week;  she  said  that  she  was  not  a  great  believer  in 
meat  and  thought  that  good  milk  puddings  were  very  much  better.  She  also 
said  that  she  would  rather  do  without  meat  altogether  than  have  frozen- 
meat  as  it  would  not  have  the  nourishment  that  the  English  meat  had. 

She  seemed  very  cheerful  and  wonderfully  young  for  her  age.   She 
is  one  of  the  pensioners  that  has  paid  in  for  her  pension  and  is  very 
pleased  about  that.   They  dislike  having  things  from  anyone  that  she 
has  not  earned  and  I  think  that  she  would  not  have  taken  it  unless  she 
had  paid  in  for  it. 

Mrs.  P — -  finds  plenty  to  do;  she  keeps  house  for  her  daughter  and 
looks  after  her  adopted  daughter  and  the  house.  After  she  has  done  all 
her  housework  and  her  odd  Jobs  she  does  mending  and  reads  the  paper. 

Mrs.  P—  is  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  she  has  brought  up  eight 
children  and  that  none  of  them  has  gone  on  to  the  State  for  help  at  any 
time,  as  they  were  taught  to  stick  to  their  Jobs;  they  have  all  been  in 
their  firms  for  many  years.   She  said  that  she  had  started  work  at  the 
age  of  11;  she  started  work  in  the  scullery  for  2s  a  week  and  she  has 
worked  hard  ever  since. 

She  has  only  recently  given  up  a  post  that  she  has  had  for  13  years; 
they  cut  her  wages  and  so  she  left  it  but  the  post  is  open  to  her  if  she 
wants  to  go  back.   She  still  does  odd  jobs,  as  taking  in  washing  or  mind- 
ing other  people's  children,  and  earns  a  shilling  or  two  this  way. 

She  would  never  ask  the  Public  Assistance  Committee  for  help;  she 
thinks  that  there  are  too  many  people  getting  help  from  them  without  her. 
She  said  that  she  had  been  brought  up  never  to  ask  for  help. 

Mrs.  P —  is  on  the  best  of  terms  with  her  children;  she  has  never 
asked  any  of  them  for  help,  nor  has  she  tried  to  keep  any  of  them  at  home 
to  keep  her.   She  says  that  she  often  sees  her  children  and  they  like 
coming  to  see  her.   The  daughter  with  whom  she  lives  is  leaving  home  to 
go  into  domestic  service;  she  has  always  wanted  to  do  that  but  she  has 

not  liked  to  leave  her  mother.   Mrs.  P has,  at  last  persuaded  her  to 

think  of  herself  and  to  go  and  do  what  she  wants. 


Exhibit  5.  Record  of  an  interview  made  by  an  investigator  for  the 
New  Survey  of  London  Life  and  Labour,  conducted  by  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  437).  This 
type  of  record  supplements  the  house  card  previously  filled  in  during 
a  house-to-house  canvass  of  the  East  End  of  London.  (O.A.P.  indicates 
Old  Age  Pension.) 
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The  Old  Love  and  the  New?  in  which  he  constantly 
interprets  the  meaning  of  the  testimony  collected.7 

Many  topics  require  this  interpretative  process. 
Usually  you  must  go  beyond  the  official  documents  or 
the  prudent  statements  of  officials  but  this  in  turn  leads 
to  the  danger  that  our  results  will  reflect  personal  preju- 
dice rather  than  the  objective  facts  themselves.  This 
difficulty  is  one  of  the  most  basic  that  confronts  social 
research.  If,  however,  you  display  not  only  your  inter- 
pretations but  the  original  testimony  itself,  the  reader 
can  conclude  for  himself  whether  your  judgments  are 
correct. 

Deception  and  Misunderstanding 

Misinformation  may  arise  not  only  from  unconscious 
distortions  of  the  witness,  but  also  from  conscious  eva- 
sion. For  example,  600  Negro  pastors  were  asked  in  a 
series  of  individual  interviews  to  state  any  academic 
degrees  that  they  had  obtained  from  colleges  or  semi- 
naries and  to  mention  the  names  of  the  institutions.  By 
communicating  with  the  registrars  of  the  schools  them- 
selves it  was  possible  to  verify  the  information  given  by 
the  ministers.  When  this  was  done  it  was  found  that  the 
number  of  clergymen  with  A.B.  degrees  fell  from  155 
to  1 18  and  those  with  B.D.  degrees  from  100  to  79. 8 

Individuals  sometimes  answer  questions  dishonestly 
or  evasively  because  the  desired  information  is  confi- 

6  Waller,  Willard,  The  Old  Love  and  the  New  (New  York;  Horace 
Liveright,  Inc.,  1930),  pp.  314-333- 

7  Similarly  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation  case  studies  of  delinquent 
boys  not  only  record  the  statements  of  delinquents  but  also  interpret 
them. 

8  Mays,  Benjamin  E.,  and  Nicholson,  Joseph  W.,  The  Negro's  Church 
(New  York;  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research,  1933),  pp.  42-43. 
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dential  or  merely  "none  of  your  business."  The  New 
Yorker  recently  recounted  the  story  of  a  tiny  girl  who 
assured  a  psychological  investigator  that  she  was  a  boy. 
Everyone,  including  the  mother  and  the  investigator, 
was  distressed  at  this  surprising  reply  but  on  the  way 
home  the  girl  confided  to  her  mother  that  "it's  all  right 
to  give  dumb  replies  to  dumb  questions."9 

At  the  time  of  the  last  Federal  Census  a  woman  bar- 
ricaded herself  in  her  apartment  and  refused  to  see  the 
enumerator  until  her  opposition  was  broken  down  by 
the  threat  of  legal  action.  Not  infrequently  this  attitude 
of  antagonism  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  persons  in- 
terviewed are  convinced  that  the  information  requested 
will  be  detrimental  to  their  self-interest.  A  man  may 
refuse  to  give  accurate  figures  about  his  income  because 
he  feels  that  such  data  might  be  embarrassing  should 
they  fall  into  the  hands  of  income  tax  officials.  Similarly, 
Professor  William  Z.  Ripley  reports  that  corporations 
often  fail  to  furnish  complete  financial  data  even  when 
nominally  required  by  the  government  to  do  so.10 

But  assuming  the  people  interviewed  really  know 
their  own  minds  and  are  willing  to  express  themselves 
unreservedly,  they  still  may  not  furnish  the  desired  in- 
formation for  the  simple  reason  that  they  misunder- 
stand what  is  wanted. 

An  illustration  of  the  confusion  that  may  arise  over 
the  simplest  questions  was  brought  out  in  connection 
with  a  study  of  the  textile  workers  on  strike  in  New 
Bedford  in    1928.   Twenty-two  questions  were  agreed 

9  The  New  Yorker   (New  York;  January  14,  1933),  p.  13. 

10  Ripley,  William  Z.,  Main  Street  and  Wall  Street    (Boston;  Little, 
Brown  &  Company,  1927). 
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upon  as  the  basis  of  the  study  and  eight  investigators 
interviewed  511  strikers.  The  tenth  question  on  the  list 
read,  "Are  you  in  favor  of  arbitration?"  On  the  face  of  it 
one  could  hardly  imagine  that  such  a  comparatively 
simple  inquiry  could  be  misinterpreted  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  was.  It  was  discovered  later  that  because  of  the 
propaganda  of  certain  labor  leaders  many  strikers  asso- 
ciated the  word  "arbitration"  with  the  terms  "resigna- 
tion" and  "surrender."  As  a  result  85  per  cent  of  the 
workers  said  they  were  opposed  to  arbitration,  1 1  per 
cent  claimed  they  were  in  favor  of  it,  while  4  per  cent 
did  not  vote.  Obviously  such  returns  are  likely  to  be 
seriously  misinterpreted  until  one  appreciates  the  mean- 
ing attached  to  the  word  "arbitration"  by  most 
workers.11 

Competence  of  Witness 

When  gathering  data  by  the  interview  method,  the 
investigator  is  always  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
the  competence  of  the  witness.  Is  the  person  being  inter- 
viewed qualified  to  talk  on  the  subject  in  hand?  This 
question  becomes  doubly  pertinent  because  of  the  tend- 
ency of  many  witnesses  to  express  themselves  freely  on 
subjects  about  which  they  are  not  qualified  to  speak. 
This  is  one  reason  for  carefully  identifying  and  getting 
the  background  of  each  witness.  Irresponsible  answers 
may  be  useful  as  a  basis  for  analyzing  public  opinion 
but  the  danger  is  that  they  will  be  given  undue  impor- 
tance on  their  own  account.  Let  a  leader  in  industry 
talk  about  problems  of  eugenics  and  he  may  get  a  far 

11  Bingham,  Walter  Van  Dyke,  and   Moore,  Bruce  Victor,  How   to 
Interview    (New   York;    Harper    and    Brothers,    1931),    Chap.    16,    pp. 

254-255- 
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wider  hearing  than  a  less  well-known  person  who  has 
devoted  his  life  to  a  study  of  the  subject. 

The  problem  of  getting  reliable  information  by  the 
interview  method  cannot  be  resolved  merely  by  limit- 
ing the  testimony  to  the  opinions  of  so-called  experts, 
for  they  too  may  differ  as  widely  as  the  poles.  Dr. 
Harry  L.  Hollingworth  reports  the  case  of  twelve  sales 
managers  who  each  interviewed  the  same  fifty-seven  ap- 
plicants for  appointments  to  positions  involving  per- 
sonal salesmanship.  When  all  the  interviews  were  fin- 
ished each  applicant  received  a  rating  from  each  judge, 
rank  one  being  considered  the  most  suitable  and  fifty- 
seven  the  least.  The  results  showed  that  almost  any 
given  applicant  was  likely  to  receive  ratings  placing 
him  at  any  position  on  the  scale.  One  individual  was 
actually  rated  first  by  one  judge  and  last  by  another. 

The  variation  in  the  conclusion  reached  by  these 
judges — chosen  for  their  expert  knowledge  of  salesmen 
and  salesmanship — cannot  but  cast  doubt  on  certain 
types  of  expert  opinion.  Obviously  the  usually  accepted 
techniques  of  interviewing  are  deficient.  With  experi- 
ence you  may  make  the  results  of  interviewing  reliable, 
but  in  its  traditional  form  the  interview  is  an  uncon- 
vincing way  of  gathering  facts.12 

Inaccurate  Reporting 

The  witness  is  by  no  means  the  sole  source  of  error  in 
the  interview  method.  The  investigator  himself  may 
introduce  equally  glaring  inaccuracies.  Assuming  that 
the  person  being  interviewed   is   willing  and   able   to 

12  Hollingworth,  Harry  L.,  Judging  Human  Character  (New  York; 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1922),  p.  66. 
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give  the  information  desired,  nevertheless,  there  is  still 
the  problem  of  recording  this  testimony  accurately. 
There  is  always  the  danger  that  the  person  doing  the 
interviewing  will  unconsciously  distort  and  misrepre- 
sent what  was  actually  said. 

A  number  of  years  ago  twelve  investigators  studied 
the  mental,  physical  and  social  characteristics  of  approx- 
imately 2,000  consecutive  cases  of  homeless  men  who 
applied  for  entrance  to  a  municipal  lodging  house. 
Later  Professor  Stuart  A.  Rice  analyzed  these  records  in 
order  to  find  out  to  what  extent  the  investigators  them- 
selves influenced  the  results.  He  discovered  that  an  in- 
terviewer who  was  an  ardent  prohibitionist  attributed 
the  downfall  of  62  per  cent  of  the  applicants  to  drink 
and  only  7  per  cent  to  "industrial  conditions."  On  the 
other  hand,  a  socialistically  minded  investigator  re- 
ported only  39  per  cent  as  owing  to  drink  and  22  per 
cent  to  "industrial  conditions."  Moreover,  the  prohibi- 
tionist reported  that  the  percentage  of  applicants  who 
themselves  gave  liquor  as  the  chief  factor  leading  to 
their  present  plight  was  34,  while  the  socialist  main- 
tained this  figure  was  only  11.  Each  interviewer  was 
presumably  a  competent  investigator  but  the  results 
indicate  not  only  that  he  interpreted  the  testimony  in 
conformity  with  his  preconceptions,  but  that  he  even 
let  his  personal  bias  influence  his  report  of  the  actual 
statements  made  by  the  men.13 

The  Natural  History  of  a  Delinquent  Career  is  an- 
other study  which  raises  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
the  investigator  upon  the  results  reported.  It  is  the  story 

13  Rice,   Stuart    A.,   "Contagious    Bias    in    the   Interview,"    American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  3,  November,  1929,  pp.  420-423. 
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of  a  delinquent  as  told  by  the  boy  himself.  The  auto- 
biography first  submitted  was  less  than  one-tenth  as 
long  as  the  final  printed  document,  the  additions  being 
secured  by  repeated  requests  from  the  investigators  for 
amplification  at  specified  points.14  The  question  arises, 
how  far  have  the  hypotheses  of  the  investigator  de- 
termined the  type  of  facts  obtained?  For  instance,  the 
published  autobiography  gives  space  to  family  and 
neighborhood  conditions  rather  than  to  social  organiza- 
tions and  broader  cultural  influences.  Is  this  emphasis 
owing  to  the  interests  of  the  investigators  or  to  the 
actual  facts  in  the  case?  Might  not  another  sociologist 
obtain  a  different  story  from  the  same  boy?15 

Special  Types  of  Interviews 

Most  interviews  involve  a  face  to  face  conversation 
between  two  persons  but  in  certain  cases  it  may  be 
found  desirable  to  interview  people  in  groups  rather 
than  individually.  A  study  of  theological  education  got 
data  about  clergymen  and  their  jobs  by  sending  to  a 
number  of  ministerial  conferences  a  trained  investigator 
who  asked  the  pastors  present  to  sit  down  together  and 
write  out  the  answers  to  a  series  of  questions. 

The  group  interview  method  commends  itself  not 
alone  because  it  introduces  obvious  economies  of  time 
but  also  because  under  certain  circumstances  it  can  be 
made  to  yield  unique  values,  the  clash  of  opinions  act- 
ing as  a  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made 

14  Shaw,  Clifford  R.,  and  Moore,  Maurice  E.,  The  Natural  History 
of  a  Delinquent  Career    (Chicago;   University  of  Chicago  Press,   1931). 

15  Cf.  Sutherland,  Edwin  H.,  Review  of  The  Natural  History  of  a 
Delinquent  Career,  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XXXVIII, 
No.  1,  July,  1932,  pp.  i35-!36- 
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by  different  members  of  the  group.  This  process  of 
verifying  alleged  facts  is  especially  useful  when  you  are 
trying  to  get  at  the  truth  about  a  conflict  situation,  such 
as  a  strike  or  a  race  riot. 

A  case  in  point  came  up  in  connection  with  the  prob- 
lem of  securing  information  about  certain  aspects  of 
the  nationalist  movement  in  India.  Conferences  at 
which  both  Indians  and  Anglo-Saxons  were  present 
often  led  to  animated  discussions  between  the  two  sides 
regarding  the  facts  of  the  situation.  In  general,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  races  were  inclined  in  private  con- 
versation to  take  more  radical  positions  than  they 
expressed  in  meetings  where  the  other  side  was  repre- 
sented. Moreover,  in  group  conversations  both  sides 
tended  to  tone  down  extreme  statements  regarding  the 
facts  in  the  situation.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if  such 
group  conferences  are  to  "work,"  the  different  members 
present  must  be  sufficiently  objective  to  speak  without 
personal  animosity  or  rancor.  To  use  the  method  suc- 
cessfully requires  a  good  deal  of  tact. 

Another  type  of  interview  is  the  life  history  variety 
which  is  used  to  get  the  intimate  personal  stories  of  dif- 
ferent individuals.  Professor  Robert  E.  Park  and  his 
co-workers  in  connection  with  a  study  of  Race  Relations 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  developed  a  life-history  question- 
naire to  act  as  a  guide  in  obtaining  autobiographical 
documents  from  both  Orientals  and  native  Americans 
concerning  race  relations.  One  schedule  aimed  to  secure 
life  histories  from  Oriental  and  other  immigrants  on 
the  assumption  that  such  statements  are  valuable  in 
showing  how  the  "melting  pot"  works.  According  to 
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Dr.  Park,  the  investigator  was  to  seek  answers  to  such 
questions  as:  what  heritage  does  the  immigrant  bring 
with  him  from  his  mother  country  in  the  form  of  hopes, 
ambitions,  equipment,  education,  technical  training, 
industrial  habits,  etc.?  And  how  far  do  the  children  of 
the  second  generation  seek  to  preserve  the  lan- 
guage, traditions  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  older 
generation?16 

Dr.  Park  wanted  a  concise,  vivid  personal  narrative 
"with  all  the  inflections  and  accents  of  the  individual 
man  or  woman — and,  so  far  as  possible  in  the  first 
person."  He  then  presented  a  list  of  questions  "intended 
to  be  suggestive  merely,"  covering  Early  Life,  First  Im- 
pressions of  America,  Social  Contacts,  Conflicts  and 
Accommodations,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Life,  the  latter 
aimed  at  eliciting  the  Oriental's  general  impressions 
concerning  his  place  in  American  life. 

An  actual  life  history  document  of  an  elaborate  kind 
is  contained  in  Part  III  of  The  Polish  Peasant  in 
Europe  and  America,  telling  in  graphic  detail  the  story 
of  a  Polish  peasant — Wladek — covering  more  than  300 
finely  printed  large  pages.  At  that,  the  published  story 
is  only  half  the  length  of  the  original  document.  Wladek 
was  induced  to  write  this  autobiography  by  a  promise 
of  money  but  the  investigators  believe  that  ambition 
and  literary  interest  became  almost  at  once  his  chief 
motives.17  The  natural  tendency  for  human  beings  to 
dramatize  and  to  rationalize  their  experiences  means 

16  Bogardus,  Emory  S.,  The  New  Social  Research   (Los  Angeles;  Jesse 
Ray  Miller,  1926),  pp.  133-134. 

17  Thomas,  William  I.,  and  Znaniecki,  Florian,   The  Polish  Peasant 
in  Europe  and  America   (New  York;  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1927),  Part  III. 
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that  life  history  documents  must  be  scrutinized  with 
special  care. 

Forms  for  Interviews 

Generally  it  is  advisable  to  standardize  the  interview 
record  through  the  use  of  special  forms.  These  forms 
are  of  two  kinds.  One  consists  of  lists  of  topics  for  the 
guidance  of  the  worker  in  each  interview.  Such  lists  are 
especially  important  when  you  wish  to  maintain  a  cer- 
tain uniformity  or  comparability  of  results  in  interview- 
ing a  large  number  of  people.  The  other  type  consists 
of  forms  for  recording  the  statements  made  during  the 
interview.  Social  case  workers,  for  example,  have  de- 
veloped detailed  forms  for  reporting  interviews  with 
their  clients. 

Dr.  William  Healy,  in  his  work  with  juvenile  delin- 
quents, has  devised  comprehensive  and  detailed  sched- 
ules to  guide  doctors,  psychiatrists  and  social  workers 
in  obtaining  information  from  children  brought  to  his 
clinic.18  In  connection  with  a  study  of  the  foster  child  a 
series  of  questions  was  prepared  to  guide  the  observa- 
tions and  interviews  of  the  investigators.  A  long  list  of 
questions  was  built  up  covering  the  home,  relationships 
to  foster  parents,  the  relationships  to  children  of  foster 
parents,  the  child's  life  in  the  home,  the  child  in  school, 
the  child  and  the  church,  relationships  to  companions, 
relationships  with  own  family,  older  companionships 
outside  the  home,  relationships  with  the  visitor,  and 
attitude  toward  the  agency.  Under  these  heads  were 
specific  questions  such  as:  "Do  foster  parents  act  as  com- 

18  Healy,  William,  The  Individual  Delinquent   (Boston;  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  1915),  pp.  53-65. 
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panions  to  child?"  "Is  there  a  lack  of  sympathy  toward 
the  child?"  "Is  there  open  dislike?"  etc.19 

Such  lists  of  questions  have  two  valuable  functions — 
they  guide  the  workers  so  that  even  casual  conversations 
with  the  child  or  foster  parents  are  turned  to  a  definite 
purpose;  and  also  they  furnish  a  means  of  obtaining  a 
body  of  information  which  is  comparable  with  the  data 
obtained  about  other  cases.  The  reports  of  different 
investigators  are  thus  made  available  for  detailed  com- 
parative study. 

The  American  Association  of  Hospital  Social  Work- 
ers recently  adopted  a  carefully  worked  out  "Case  Rec- 
ord Form"  which,  after  dealing  with  personal  items 
about  the  patient  such  as  name,  birthplace,  race,  reli- 
gion, etc.,  and  obtaining  information  about  relatives  and 
the  household,  contains  the  following  section  covering 
the  medical  and  social  history  of  the  patient. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OUTLINE 

"  (1)  Reasons  for  Social  Study:  State  why  patient  came  to 
attention  of  social  service  department.  If  case  was  referred, 
give  name  of  referring  person  with  his  title  or  position. 
(2)  Medical  Situation:  Under  this  heading  should  be  in- 
cluded such  previous  medical  data  as  is  significant  to  the 
medical  social  worker,  the  present  diagnosis,  recommenda- 
tions for  treatment,  and  the  prognosis.  The  recommenda- 
tions for  treatment  may  include  the  place  in  which  treat- 
ment is  to  be  given,  length  of  time,  type,  diet,  medicines, 
and  so  on.  The  prognosis  should  be  interpreted  as  including 
the  expected  outcome  both  with  and  without  treatment  and 

19  Healy,  William;  Bronner,  Augusta  F.;  Baylor,  Edith  H.  M.; 
Murphy,  Prentice,  Reconstructing  Behavior  in  Youth,  A  Study  of 
Problem  Children  in  Foster  Families  (New  York;  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
1929),  pp.  259-264. 
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the   extent   to   which   it   may   be   modified   by   the   social 
conditions. 

The  source  of  this  information    (for  instance,  the  name 
of  the  physician  and  his  position)    and  the  date  on  which 
it  was  secured  should  be  clearly  stated. 
(3)    Social   Data:* 

(a)  Family  Background  or  History 

Here  may  be  given  information  in  regard  to  parents, 
siblings  or  spouse,  and,  in  certain  instances,  to  other  rela- 
tives in  such  detail  as  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
the  patient  and  the  present  situation.  Their  cultural  back- 
ground, health,  education,  religion,  employment,  earnings, 
recreation,  attitudes  toward  each  other,  and  so  on,  may 
be  described.  In  the  case  of  a  child,  and  in  many  others, 
there  will  probably  be  the  need  of  subdividing  as  more 
detailed  information  will  be  required. 

(b)  Personal  History 

Information  under  this  heading  should  cover  as  many 
of  the  following  points  as  are  pertinent:  the  patient's 
education,  work  history  (as  previous  and  present  indus- 
try, occupation,  work  hazards,  and  so  on) ,  marital  history, 
interests,  recreation,  religion,  patient's  attitude  toward 
medical-social  situation,  and  so  on. 

(c)  Financial  Data 

Give  a  complete  statement  of  the  budget  including  in- 
come from  wages  and  other  sources,  and  also  details  of  the 
expenses  and  debts. 

(d)  Housing  and  Home  Conditions 

Description   of  the  neighborhood  and  the  house  itself, 

*  The  kind  and  amount  of  social  information  should  be  determined 
by  the  medical  and  social  problems  of  the  individual  patient,  but  each 
of  the  aspects  of  the  situation  as  outlined  in  "a"  to  "e"  should  be  con- 
sidered and  described.  Material  should  be  concisely  presented.  In  all 
instances,  the  source  of  information,  the  date,  and  the  name  of  the 
worker  should  be  stated. 
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including  the  number  of  rooms,  sleeping  accommodations, 
routine  of  living,  and  so  on,  should  be  given, 
(e)  Reports  from  Social  Agencies 
These  reports  should  contain  dates  on  which  the  social 
agency  opened  and  closed  its  case,  its  reasons  for  accepting 
responsibility,  its  social  findings,  action  taken,  and  the 
situation  at  the  time  of  closing. 

(4)  Medical-Social  Problems:  The  medical-social  problems 
should  be  stated.  The  headings  'Findings,'  'Medical-Social 
Diagnosis,'  and  'Medical-Social  Classification'  may  be  used 
for  appropriate  content. 

(5)  Medical-Social  Plan:  State  the  plan  of  procedure  for 
solving  the  above  problems. 

(6)  Medical-Social  Treatment:  In  summary  form  or  in 
chronological  order  with  the  exact  dates  should  be  given 
the  steps  taken  to  solve  the  problems.  Changes  in  the  medi- 
cal or  social  situation  necessitating  changes  in  the  social 
plan  and  treatment  should  be  noted  under  the  date  the 
information  was  obtained. 

(7)  Disposition  and  Evaluation:  The  situation  should  be 
stated  and  the  definite  reason  given  for  the  closing  at  this 
time.  If  certain  problems  have  not  been  solved  or  no  at- 
tempt made  to  do  so,  reason  should  be  made  clear.  If  pos- 
sible, estimate  what  changes  that  have  taken  place  seem 
to  result  from  treatment."20 

This  medical-social  history  outline  is  presented  as  a 
concrete  illustration  of  a  good  form.  Most  studies  will 
have  to  develop  their  own  interview  schedules  to  meet 
their  special  purposes,  but  an  investigator  when  work- 
ing up  interview  forms  should  take  the  time  to  study 
the  forms  previously  worked  out  by  others  in  the  same 
field.  When  devising  such  forms  keep  in  mind  the  value 

20  "A  Medical-Social  Case  Record  Form,"  The  Family,  May,  1931,  pp. 
72-73. 
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of  couching  your  questions,  where  possible,  in  the  same 
terms  as  those  used  by  previous  investigators.  In  this 
way,  your  results  can  be  made  comparable  with  those  of 
earlier  studies. 

Example  of  Interview  Study 

Some  years  ago  Miss  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  co-author  of 
Employes'  Representation  in  the  Coal  Mines,  published 
an  unusually  detailed  account  of  the  methods  of  inter- 
viewing actually  employed  in  that  study.21  The  inter- 
view was  used  primarily  to  obtain  concrete  information 
from  officials  and  workers  about  the  operation  of  the 
employes'  representation  plan.  In  the  course  of  these 
conversations  many  opinions  were  secured  that,  though 
unreliable  as  facts,  were  extremely  useful  in  revealing 
attitudes. 

In  approaching  either  officials  or  workers  it  was,  of 
course,  essential  to  win  their  confidence.  In  certain  re- 
spects this  was  more  difficult  when  talking  to  miners 
themselves  than  when  meeting  their  bosses.  Whenever 
possible,  workers  were  met  through  introductions  of 
their  fellows  and  in  any  case  the  approach  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  company.  Each  workman  was  told  the 
nature  of  the  study  and  its  sponsorship  and  was  assured 
that  he  would  come  to  no  harm  by  answering  frankly 
the  questions  put  to  him. 

As  a  rule,  it  was  found  advantageous  to  avoid  taking 
notes  during  the  conversation.  Instead  notes  were  typed 
immediately  after  the  interview  was  over.  Each  inter- 
view was  recorded  in  duplicate  on  a  five  by  eight  inch 

21  Van  Kleeck,  Mary,  "Procedure  followed  in  studying  the  Indus- 
trial Representation  Plan  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company," 
Journal  of  Personnel  Research,  Vol.  IV,  Nos.  4-5,  1925,  pp.  133-154. 
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sheet,  the  original  being  sent  to  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  for  analysis  and  riling, 
while  the  carbon  was  kept  by  the  investigator.  Every 
witness  was  carefully  identified  and  any  conclusions  or 
interpretations  of  the  investigator  were  kept  separate 
from  the  account  of  the  interview. 

Before  starting  the  investigation  twelve  main  topics 
were  agreed  upon  as  central  to  the  study  and  these 
topics  were  kept  to  the  fore  in  every  interview.  Natu- 
rally, the  same  dozen  questions  were  not  put  to  each 
witness  since  certain  individuals  knew  more  about  one 
topic  than  another.  The  investigators,  as  Miss  Van 
Kleeck  pointed  out,  tried  to  find  out  those  things  which 
the  person  knew  most  about  through  his  own  experi- 
ence rather  than  to  follow  a  precisely  uniform  scheme 
of  questioning.22 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  investigation  the  method  of 
group  interviewing  was  employed  but  the  number  of 
people  in  each  group  was  kept  down  to  three  or  four.  In 
these  instances  greater  uniformity  in  questioning  was 
employed. 

One  of  the  crucial  problems  in  this,  as  in  every  sim- 
ilar inquiry,  is  how  accurate  are  the  data  assembled.  In 
this  particular  study,  reliability  was  made  reasonably 
sure  by  carefully  selecting  the  people  to  be  interviewed; 
by  the  prompt  and  complete  recording  of  the  interview 
itself;  by  checking  the  data  given  through  other  inter- 
views and  through  documentary  sources;  by  using  a 
second  investigator  to  check  the  findings  of  the  first; 
and  by  submitting  the  manuscript  or  galley-proof  to 
those  who  could  correct  inaccuracies. 

22  Van  Kleeck,  op.  cit.,  p.  148. 
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Within  recent  years  a  vast  literature  has  grown  up 
dealing  with  the  interview.  The  legal  profession  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  regarding  the  reliability  of 
testimony.  These  and  other  materials  have  been  sum- 
marized in  a  recent  volume,  How  to  Interview ,23  which 
discusses  the  uses,  techniques  and  dependability  of  the 
personal  interview.  In  addition,  there  is  appended  to 
that  book  an  elaborate  classified  and  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy on  the  subject.  You  will  probably  want  to  become 
acquainted  with  that  volume. 

Rules  of  Interviewing 

In  a  very  real  sense,  interviewing  is  a  technique  that 
must  be  learned  by  experience.  However,  as  a  guide  to 
prospective  interviewers  who  are  not  already  proficient, 
Professors  Bingham  and  Moore  lay  down  fifty-two  ele- 
mentary and  dogmatic  suggestions  which  are  here  sum- 
marized because  they  suggest  the  large  number  of 
considerations  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  con- 
ducting interviews. 

These  rules  fall  under  three  heads.  The  first  deals 
with  general  considerations.  You  are  advised  to  be  dis- 
criminating in  the  use  of  interviewing  and  to  make  sure 
that  the  problem  is  significant.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  interview  be  limited  to  four  main  purposes:  (1)  to 
gain  access  to  objective  data;  (2)  to  obtain  opportunity 
for  observation;  (3)  to  determine  facts  which  vary  with 
particular  persons  in  particular  circumstances;  and  (4) 
to  ascertain  opinions,  attitudes  or  trends  in  belief.  You 
are  cautioned  against  using  the  interview  for  compiling 

23  Bingham  and  Moore,  op.  cit. 
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data  of  uncertain  value  or  for  getting  general  informa- 
tion or  common  facts. 

The  next  set  of  rules  deals  with  the  problem  of  pre- 
paring for  the  interview.  In  addition  to  such  general 
recommendations  as  "know  your  field,"  you  are  told  to 
formulate  your  problem  and  to  prepare  in  advance  a 
schedule  or  list  of  questions.  Then  secure  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation and  authority,  choose  your  interviews 
with  care,  know  the  person  you  are  interviewing,  secure 
enough  interviews  and  sample  the  entire  group.  So  far 
as  the  mere  mechanics  of  arranging  the  interview  are 
concerned,  make  appointments  in  advance,  and  provide 
for  privacy.  In  general  you  are  told  to  try  to  take  the 
point  of  view  of  the  person  interviewed  and  to  examine 
and  discount  your  own  prejudices. 

Coming  finally  to  the  process  of  interviewing  itself 
the  authors  lay  down  the  following  thirty- two  rules: 

"1.  Gain  and  deserve  the  interviewee's  confidence. 

2.  Establish  pleasant  associations. 

3.  Render  your  interviewee  a  real  service. 

4.  Help  the  interviewee  to  feel  at  ease  and  ready 

to  talk. 

5.  Do  not  ask  questions  directly  until  you  think 

the  interviewee  is  ready  to  give  the  desired 
information  and  give  it  accurately. 

6.  Listen. 

7.  Let  the  interviewee  tell  his  story;   then  help 

him  to  supplement  it. 

8.  Keep  on  the  subject. 

9.  Be    straightforward    and    frank    rather    than 

shrewd  or  clever. 
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10.  Avoid  the  role  of  teacher. 

11.  Take  pains  to  phrase  your  questions  so  that 

they  are  easily  understood. 

12.  Avoid    implying    the    answer    to    your    own 

question. 

13.  If  you  offer  alternative  answers,  phrase  them  so 

that  neither  one  is  acceptable  to  the  inter- 
viewee. 

14.  Help  the  interviewee  to  realize  his  responsibil- 

ity for  the  facts. 

15.  Avoid  impertinence. 

16.  Keep  the  important  questions  in  mind  until 

adequate  information   is   obtained   on   each 
one. 

17.  Get  the  full  meaning  of  each  statement. 

18.  Give   the   interviewee   opportunity   to   qualify 

his  answers. 

19.  Check  answers  whenever  possible. 

20.  Interpret  the  statements  at  once. 

21.  Record  all  data  at  once,  or  at  the  earliest  op- 

portunity. 

22.  Practice  separating  facts  from  inference. 

23.  Check  percentages  and  fractions  of  quantities 

by  translating  them  at  once  into  numbers. 

24.  Be  on  the  alert  for  constant  errors. 

25.  Do  not  assume  that  agreement  among  inter- 

viewee's statements  assures  their  truth. 

26.  Allow  time  enough. 

27.  Do  not  dawdle. 

28.  Keep  control  of  the  interview. 

29.  Get  all  the  facts. 

30.  At  the  close  of  the  interview,  watch  for  addi- 
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tional  information  or  new  leads  in  the  casual 
remarks  of  the  interviewee. 

31.  Secure  a  confirmatory  written  summary  after 

an  important  interview. 

32.  Check     results     statistically     against     reliable 

criteria."24 

This  discussion  has  purposely  placed  emphasis  upon 
the  difficulties  of  interviewing  because  of  the  tendency 
in  many  social  research  projects  to  employ  the  method 
uncritically.  If  properly  used  the  interview  can  often 
yield  results  of  great  value. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  necessary  for  an  investigator  to  subject 
himself — or  be  subjected  to — rigorous  training  before 
he  can  be  accepted  as  a  safe  and  reliable  interviewer. 
Fortunately,  it  is  possible  to  improve  oneself  greatly  in 
the  knack.  With  patience,  you  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
recognizing  your  biases,  predilections  and  preconceived 
ideas  and,  what  is  more  difficult,  you  can  learn  to  divest 
yourself  of  them,  at  least  so  far  as  the  interview  is 
concerned. 

^Bingham  and  Moore,  op.  cit.,  Chap.  Ill,  pp.  40-55. 
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Chapter  V 

QUESTIONNAIRES    AND 
ENUMERATIONS 


Schedules  and  questionnaires  have  already  been  men- 
tioned as  devices  for  making  observation  more  thorough 
and  detailed  and  for  guiding  the  lines  of  inquiry  in  an 
interview.  We  now  want  to  speak  of  their  more  formal 
uses  either  as  questionnaires  mailed  out  to  correspond- 
ents, or  as  printed  schedules  which  an  enumerator  takes 
around  personally — the  sort  of  thing  used  in  making  a 
population  census,  for  example. 

Questionnaires  are  employed  for  many  purposes — to 
obtain  factual  data,  to  appraise  institutions  and  to  meas- 
ure attitudes.  At  this  point  we  shall  confine  the  discus- 
sion to  elementary  questionnaires,  leaving  the  problem 
of  creating  tests  for  the  next  chapter. 

Hostility  toward  Questionnaires 

At  the  outset,  you  should  frankly  face  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  widespread  dislike  of  questionnaires.  Professor 
Manuel  C.  Elmer  calls  them  the  "high-sounding  travesty 
of  scientific  research,"1  and  a  group  of  American  psy- 
chologists recently  went  on  record  against  their  use. 

The  attitude  toward  a  certain  kind  of  questionnaire 

1  Elmer,    Manuel     C,    "Standardizing    Social    Research    Methods," 
Social  Forces,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  December,  1925,  p.  302. 
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can  be  gleaned  from  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Sinclair 
Lewis  in  response  to  the  following:  "Dear  Mr.  Lewis: 
In  the  preparation  of  an  article  for  national  publication 
the  following  data  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  us. 
Which  medium  do  you  generally  use  in  writing?  And 
Why?  Pen  —  Pencil  —  Fountain  Pen  —  Typewriter. 
Thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  of  a  reply  at  your  very 

earliest  convenience,  I  am,  Sincerely,  B M ." 

To  this  Mr.  Lewis  replied: 

"My  dear  Mr.  M ,  — My  very  dear  Mr.  M : 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  your  letter — which 
I  judge  to  have  been  mimeographed — has  made 
me.  All  day  long  I've  been  wondering  if  I  couldn't 
find  something  to  write  about.  Day  after  day  I  just 
sit  around  hoping  that  some  kind  friend  or  insur- 
ance agent  will  write  to  me  so  that  I  can  keep  busy. 
And  now  you  have  made  me  busy.  You  will  never 
know  how  busy.  First  I  went  out  and  kicked  a  cat 
and  then  I  sat  down  in  the  sunshine  of  my  little 
villa,  here  at  Palm  Beach,  and  thought  how  glad 
I  was  that  you  had  not  enclosed  a  stamped  and 
self-addressed  envelope.  If  you  had  done  that  it 
would  have  shown  a  lack  of  trust  in  my  longing  to 
contribute  to  that  department  of  Sociology  which 
deals  with  the  mediums — or  would  you  rather  I 
said  media? — used  in  writing,  a  subject  certainly  of 
the  first  importance. 

The  fact  is  I  always  use  a  No.  10  brush  and  red 
paint.  With  these  I  paint  my  thoughts  on  the  side 
of  a  barn. 

I  use  neither  pen,  pencil,  fountain  pen  nor  type- 
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writer  because  my  wife  has  pinched  my  pen,  my 
secretary  has  pinched  my  pencil  and  fountain  pen 
and  I  have  hocked  the  typewriter. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  thanked  me  for  the 
courtesy  of  a  reply  at  my  very  earliest  convenience. 
Ordinarily  I  only  reply  at  my  earliest  convenience. 

It  is  only  to  people  like  you,  my  dear  Mr.  M , 

that  I  reply  at  my  very  earliest  convenience. 

My  secretary  will  bill  you  for  the  above  at  the 
usual  rate. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Sinclair  Lewis"2 

Not  only  do  many  people  dislike  filling  out  ques- 
tionnaires— as  is  evidenced  by  the  poor  returns  to  most 
of  them — but  they  are  skeptical  about  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  data  collected  in  this  way.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  questionnaires  will  provide  certain  re- 
liable information  of  a  precise  factual  character.  Our 
birth  and  death  statistics  are  gathered  through  forms 
filled  out  by  doctors,  although  it  should  be  recognized 
that  in  such  cases  there  enter  the  elements  of  compul- 
sion and  legal  regulation  which  are  not  operative  when 
questionnaires  are  sent  out  under  private  auspices. 

Even  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
which  obtains  payroll  information  through  question- 
naires regularly  filled  out  by  manufacturers,  found  that 
it  required  a  long  campaign  of  education  before  it  was 
possible  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  certain  business- 
men who  regarded  this  practice  as  unnecessary  govern- 

2  New  York  Author's  League  Bulletin,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  6,  March-April, 
1932,  p.  4. 
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mental  meddling.  Indeed,  so  keen  was  the  opposition 
that  the  Bureau,  although  a  governmental  agency,  had 
to  drop  certain  important  lines  of  statistical  inquiry, 
simply  because  it  was  impossible  to  get  people  to  fill 
out  the  necessary  questionnaires. 

Reliability  of  Method 

Before  sending  out  schedules  you  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  value  of  questionnaires  since  they  are 
potentially  dangerous  as  well  as  useful.  The  unreliabil- 
ity of  certain  materials  secured  in  this  way  is  indicated 
by  a  test  made  by  Professor  Read  Bain,  who  in  March 
gave  to  fifty  college  freshmen  identically  the  same  ques- 
tionnaire that  he  had  submitted  to  them  in  January.  In 
re-submitting  the  questions  to  the  same  individuals 
with  the  same  directions  he  added  the  further  note  that 
a  friend  had  suggested  that  "there  would  be  a  lot  of 
changes"  if  the  test  was  submitted  again.3 

The  students  were  requested  to  state  with  care  any 
changes  that  had  actually  occurred  during  the  period 
between  the  first  and  the  second  tests,  such  as  shifts  in 
residence,  changes  owing  to  births  and  deaths,  etc.  Few 
acknowledged  modifications  of  this  kind  were  reported, 
the  great  majority  seeming  to  feel  that  the  responses 
submitted  in  March  were  identical  with  those  given  in 
January.  However,  actual  tabulation  of  the  replies 
showed  that  out  of  3,050  items  709,  or  nearly  a  quarter 
of  the  total,  had  been  changed. 

The  questions  submitted  were  of  three  types — factual 

'Bain,    Read,    "Stability    in     Questionnaire    Response,"    American 
Journal    of   Sociology,    Vol.    XXXVII,    No.    3,    November,    1931,    pp. 
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Petition  for 
Divorce.  Alimony,  or  Annulment 

County        Statement  by  Plaintiff 


The  Plaintiff  should  exercise  great  care  In  filling  out  this  blank.  At  the 
hearing,  the  replies  will  be  attested  nnder  oath.  The  plaintiff  will  supply 
Information  concerning  defendant  to  the  best  of  plaintiff's  knowledge1 
and  belief. 
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Docket  No. 
of  Case 


Date    Filec...., 
Date  Heard... 


Dft.   Atty. 

Date  this  blank  Oiled  out. 


Pull  Name 

Of   Plaintiff  r\nt  Name Middle  Haae L««  Name 


Middle  Name 


Present 

Address 

Cltr 

State 

No.  a  ad 
Street 

If  Farm 
Check   bere__ 

Present 
Address 

City 

State 

A.    Personal  Data  Concerning  Parties 


1.  Age,  NatioHiAlltyt,  Oltbenahlp  and  Residence 

Date  of  ElrUj 
Mo.          Tr. 

PLACE  Or  BIBTH 
Or/                                           Stat*  of  Coootry 

HOW    LONG   1E8IDKRT   {inkAT  TIHB)    IB 

United   States  *            Obto            t         County 
Vre      |     Mos.    1     Yra.     I    Mo*.    1     Yrs.     |    Mo*. 

Clttaea 

at  u.  s.» 

Cheek 

Bu- 
toad 

If  on  neorby  fans,  check  here 

1 

1.  Yea 

2.  No 

"WMo 

if  on  nearby  farm,  check  here I 

1        1        1 

1.  Yea 

2.  No 

2.  Educational  Level  Attained 

'Cheek  [urlth  0)  to  left  hand  column  lor  ftueband 
and  in  right  hand  column  for  wife.  One  check  in 
each  eclutnn  for  the  htghcet  level  attained  eftould 


nffloient) 

Gfujsbaatl 

_.l.  Never  attended  school 

2.  Attended    grade    school    but 

did  not  finish 
„_3.  Completed  grade  school 
...4.  Attended     high     school     but 

did  not  finish 
...6.  Completed  high  school 
_.6.  Attended     college     but     did 

not  finish 
__7.  Completed  college 


Vila 
1 


1.  Able   to   read   and   write   In 

English 
2.  Doable  to  read  and  writs  In 

English 
3.  Able  to  reed    and    write    In 

some    language   other   than 

English 
„4.  Unable  to  read  and  write  In 

some    language    other    than 

English 
..6.  Able  to  speak  English 

6.  Unable  to  speak  English 


4.    Iteligious  Affiliation 
i'C\ook  [Kith  «J  once  to  each  column) 
flnabjlnd      1 


Protestant 

Jewish 

Roman  Catholic 

Greek  Catholic 

Other 

None 

Unknown 


(Cheek  ae  to  attendance) 

1.  Attendance  frequent 

2.  Attendance  Infrequent 


3. 

4. 

3. 


I. 

....2. 


5.  Occupation 
(Write  to  /or  sots  Auebond  and  strife,  Varna  the  trade,  protection  or  particular  hind  of  tcorh, 
Huaband 


.. ..._..._...._„.._ .„_,......_.____.—  .1  Occupation  at  time  of  1.  „„..„„ .............. ._ ..__.„._ 

marriage  of  parties 
. _._».__. . . ...  ..     .2     Present  occupation     2.  * .. ... ... ..._ 

/State  In  detail; 

,. . ,.. , .3      Name  of  present  3. ... r . .. 

employer 

. .4     Address  of  present  4. . . . _ 

employer 

... ..... .5   Special  occupational  6.  , 

training 
(Special  Occupational  IValntoa  refers  (a  training  In  tter.ogrophv,  nuratno,  auta-mechanlce,  teaching,  etc,  eto.i 

Exhibit  7.  Questionnaire  drawn  up  to  standardize  records  in  divorce 
cases,  illustrating  an  attempt  to  make  greater  use  of  existing  court 
records  and  to  improve  future  records  for  research  purposes.  Data 
covered  includes  personal  data,  data  concerning  marriage  relationship, 
concerning  previous  marriage,  relatives,  and  home  surroundings. 
(Prepared  by  Institute  of  Law  at  Johns  Hopkins,  under  Dr.  Leon  C. 
Marshall,  for  study  of  divorce  in  courts  of  Maryland  and  Ohio.) 
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family  data,  factual  personal  data  and  subjective  per- 
sonal data.  Analysis  showed  that  the  students  revealed 
the  greatest  stability  when  responding  to  factual  per- 
sonal data  and  least  when  reporting  subjective  personal 
data — attitudes  and  opinions — and  further,  that  the 
girls  were  more  consistent  in  their  responses  than  were 
the  boys. 

Thus  it  emerges  that  attitude  questionnaires  should 
be  even  more  carefully  devised  than  those  seeking  in- 
formation of  a  more  objective  sort.  You  may  assume 
that  most  people  are  able,  though  sometimes  unwilling, 
to  give  factual  information  such  as  the  year  of  their 
birth,  but  attitudes  and  opinions  are  quite  another 
matter. 

As  a  common  basis  of  discussion,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  attitudes  indicate  "the  sum  total  of  a  man's 
inclinations  and  feelings,  prejudices  or  biases,  precon- 
ceived notions,  ideas,  fears  .  .  .  about  any  specific  topic 
and  that  barring  deceit  the  approval  of  a  particular 
opinion  means  the  possessing  of  the  corresponding  atti- 
tude."4 

The  unreliability  of  attitude  responses  was  strikingly 
brought  out  when  several  hundred  eighth-grade  chil- 
dren in  three  Chicago  public  schools  filled  out  the  same 
questionnaire  twice,  with  but  a  week  intervening  be- 
tween the  two  tests.  Only  four  out  of  eighty  questions 
were  answered  both  times  by  all  the  children  in  the 
same  manner.  When  the  questions  were  grouped  into 
types  it  was  found  that  complete  agreement  varied  from 

4Thurstone,  L.  L.,  and  Chave,  E.  J.,  The  Measurement  of  Attitudes 
(Chicago;  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1929),  pp.  6-7. 
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98  per  cent  for  precise  factual  items  to  78  per  cent  for 
attitude  responses. 

Personal  interviews  with  the  children  brought  to 
light  some  of  the  causes  of  disagreement  and  showed 
how  the  simplest  questions  are  frequently  open  to  sev- 
eral interpretations.  For  example,  one  child,  in  response 
to  the  question  whether  his  father  lived  at  home,  replied 
"yes"  at  the  first  test  and  "no"  a  week  later.  Explanation 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  child's  father  was  a  traveling 
salesman  who  happened  to  be  "on  the  road"  when  the 
questionnaires  were  distributed  the  second  time.5 

Professor  Carle  C.  Zimmerman  reports  an  interesting 
experience  while  making  a  study  of  farmers'  attitudes 
concerning  cooperative  buying  and  selling,  the  princi- 
ples of  marketing  organizations,  and  the  determination 
of  market  prices.  Three  hundred  and  forty-five  Minne- 
sota farmers  were  each  asked  how  many  years  they  had 
belonged  to  various  farm  associations,  as  well  as  their 
opinions  concerning  certain  private  marketing  institu- 
tions such  as  flour  mills  and  meat  packing  plants.  In 
addition,  they  were  asked  what  they  thought  about  a 
number  of  significant  general  economic  problems. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  attitudes  expressed 
fell  roughly  into  two  classes:  those  connected  with  the 
farmers'  actual  overt  experiences  (e.g.,  cooperative  mar- 
keting or  retail  trade)  and  those  dealing  with  subjects 
outside  of  their  actual  experience  (e.g.,  tariff  legisla- 
tion). Interestingly  enough  the  attitudes  toward  their 
own  experiences  were  so  closely  correlated  with  the  na- 

5  Cavan,  Ruth  Shonle,  "The  Questionnaire  in  a  Sociological  Research 
Project,"  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  5, 
March,  1933,  pp.  721-727. 
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ture  of  those  experiences  that  the  records  of  overt  ex- 
periences could  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  verbal 
attitudes.  Professor  Zimmerman  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  "experience  becomes  a  prediction  of  the  attitude."6 
Thus  the  research  worker  may  find  it  desirable  to  shift 
the  procedure  from  eliciting  attitudes  to  finding  out 
what  have  been  the  conditioning  experiences. 

Overcoming  Defects 

Several  methods  have  been  devised  for  overcoming 
the  unreliability  of  questionnaire  responses.  One  way  is 
to  exercise  extreme  care  in  the  number  and  wording  of 
the  questions.  Questionnaires  in  general,  and  especially 
those  sent  out  through  the  mails,  should  avoid  qualita- 
tive questions. 

As  Professor  Robert  E.  Chaddock  has  pointed  out, 
the  question,  "Are  you  well  educated?"  does  not  belong 
in  a  questionnaire,  but  should  be  worded:  "How  many 
years  of  schooling  have  you  had?  Public  School?  High 
School?  College?"  Similarly,  housing  questionnaires 
should  not  contain  such  vague  qualitative  terms  as 
"Well-lighted?  Airy?  Crowded?"  but  the  questions 
should  be  cast  in  such  a  form  as  "What  kind  of  lighting 
system?  Gas?  Electricity?  Kerosene  lamps?  How  many 
lights  per  room?"  Or  "What  is  the  cubic  area  of  the 
room?  How  many  people  per  room?  etc."  Charles  Booth 
in  his  notable  study  forty  years  ago  used  precise  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  for  obtaining  quantitative  informa- 
tion about  housing  and  poverty  in  London. 

*  Zimmerman,  Carle  C,  "Types  of  Farmer  Attitudes,"  Social  Forces, 
Vol.  V,  No.  4,  June,  1927,  pp.  591-596. 
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Obviously  some  types  of  questions  can  be  answered 
much  more  accurately  than  others  and  one  of  the  im- 
portant phases  of  a  questionnaire  investigation  is  to 
appreciate  the  limitations  of  the  responses.  It  is  unsafe 
co  assume  that  even  the  replies  to  the  Federal  Census 
are  all  equally  reliable.  Facts  about  illiteracy  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  answered  as  accurately  as 
queries  about  age,  sex,  and  nativity. 

To  overcome  bias,  the  form  of  questions  must  be 
very  carefully  considered.  Questions  should  not  be 
couched  in  terms  that  antagonize  or  embarrass  the  per- 
son filling  them  out:  inquiries  must  not  be  inquisi- 
torial. Often  data  can  best  be  secured  through 
''slantwise  questions."7  Thus  Dr.  F.  Stuart  Chapin  cites 
the  instance  of  1,000  homeless  men  being  asked:  "Are 
you  married?"  It  was  soon  discovered  that  replies  to  this 
question  were  unreliable  so  the  query  was  re-phrased, 
"Where  is  your  wife?"  and  the  proportion  of  men  who 
admitted  they  were  married  rose  immediately.  This 
flank  attack  is,  of  course,  commonly  employed  by  doc- 
tors and  lawyers  to  break  down  the  guard  of  a  person 
being  questioned. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  categories 
employed.  Thus,  in  the  South,  an  investigator  studying 
the  relation  of  diet  to  disease  found  that  he  could  not 
advantageously  ask  housewives  how  many  pounds  of 
flour  they  used  per  week.  They  simply  did  not  think  in 
those  terms,  so  that  the  question  had  to  be  phrased  dif- 
ferently: How  often  did  they  buy  flour?  What  was  the 
size  of  the  bag?  etc. 

7  Chapin,   F.  Stuart,  Field   Work  and  Social   Research    (New  York; 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1920),  esp.  Chapter  VII,  pp.  172-192. 
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Questions  must  be  framed  as  clearly  and  simply  as 
possible  especially  since  there  is  no  enumerator  present 
to  interpret  them  personally.  The  research  worker  will 
be  wise  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  given  the 
slightest  provocation  the  recipient  of  a  questionnaire 
will  misinterpret  what  is  wanted.  If  possible,  the  ques- 
tions should  be  so  framed  as  to  call  .for  an  answer  of 
"yes,"  or  "no,"  or  a  number.  Where  feasible,  it  is  wise 
to  list  the  different  possible  answers  and  to  ask  the 
informant  to  check  the  one  applicable  to  his  particular 
situation.  This  arrangement  facilitates  the  processes  of 
tabulation  since  such  replies  are  easily  classified.  It  is 
important  to  avoid  the  use  of  leading  questions,  such  as 
the  classic  example:  "When  did  you  stop  beating  your 
wife?"  Often  it  is  necessary  to  get  at  important  items  of 
information  through  more  than  one  approach.  For  in- 
stance, a  man's  age  can  be  checked  by  asking  for  his 
date  of  birth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  important 
to  keep  in  mind  that  lengthy  questionnaires  may  auto- 
matically be  consigned  to  the  waste  basket. 

Thus,  it  becomes  clear  that  many  important  prin- 
ciples of  questionnaire-making  are  contradictory  in 
their  nature.  To  compile  a  satisfactory  list  of  questions 
may  require  a  fine  balancing  of  alternatives  plus  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  type  of  people  being 
circularized. 

Problems  of  Non-Reporting 

One  of  the  vexing  problems  of  the  mailed  question- 
naire is:  To  whom  shall  it  be  sent?  Difficulties  are  often 
encountered  in  getting  a  representative  list  of  persons 
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who  are  able  and  willing  to  supply  the  information  de- 
sired. Generally,  only  a  fraction  of  the  people  circular- 
ized ever  respond  at  all. 

Dr.  Daniel  Starch  has  recorded  a  concrete  illustration 
of  the  uneven  response  to  mailed  questionnaires.  Eight 
hundred  schedules  were  sent  to  widely  differing  income 
groups.  On  the  average,  returns  were  received  from 
7  per  cent  of  the  individuals  circularized.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  ninety-three  persons  out  of  each  hundred  did 
not  reply  at  all.  This  fact  itself  would  be  reason  enough 
for  raising  the  question  whether  the  responses  were 
"representative"  even  though  the  original  sample  of 
800  names  was  known  to  be  entirely  typical.  Analysis 
showed  that  there  was  a  definite  tendency  for  people  in 
the  higher  income  groups  to  respond  better  than  those 
in  the  lower  brackets.  Only  2.6  per  cent  of  the  persons 
in  the  classes  receiving  annually  less  than  $1,000  replied 
to  the  questionnaire,  compared  with  14.1  per  cent 
among  those  receiving  $2,000  to  $5,ooo.8 

One  method  of  getting  around  the  problem  of  non- 
reporting  is  to  stimulate  responses  by  one  or  more 
"follow-up"  letters.  Professor  Herbert  A.  Toops  mailed 
a  questionnaire  of  thirty-seven  questions  covering  three 
pages  to  178  graduates  of  trade  schools,  asking  about 
their  success  or  failure  after  graduation.  It  took  six 
months  to  get  answers  from  93  per  cent  of  the  gradu- 
ates, using  six  follow-up  letters,  five  of  which  were  sent 
out  after  the  first,  third,  fifth,  eighth  and  fifteenth 
weeks,  respectively.  The  last  appeal  mailed  at  the  end 

8  Starch,  Daniel,  "Factors  in  the  Reliability  of  Samples,"  Journal 
of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  Proceedings  supplement,  Vol. 
XXVII,  new  series  No.  177-a,  March,  1932,  pp.  190-201. 
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of  six  months  was  particularly  important  and  consisted 
of  a  plea  to  answer  at  least  a  few  of  the  thirty-seven 
questions,  and  promised  not  to  bother  the  informants 
any  further.9 

It  has  been  found  that  questionnaires  arriving  for 
week-end  consideration  receive  the  quickest  response. 
Moreover,  the  wording  of  the  accompanying  letter  is 
an  important  element. 

Dr.  Katherine  B.  Davis  employed  an  interesting  de- 
vice to  ensure  adequate  returns  to  a  mailed  question- 
naire calling  for  highly  personal  information  from 
women.  She  first  wrote  a  letter  to  a  number  of  poten- 
tial informants  telling  them  the  purpose  of  the  study 
and  asking  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  cooperate. 
No  questionnaires  were  sent  except  to  women  who  had 
agreed  in  advance  that  they  would  fill  them  out.  This 
arrangement  had  the  advantage  of  getting  the  consent 
of  the  informant  before  sending  her  a  long  and  imperti- 
nent-sounding questionnaire. 

The  clever  investigator  can  often  invent  ingenious 
devices  for  getting  people  to  answer  his  inquiries. 

Further  Difficulties 

The  difficulties  of  the  questionnaire  method  do  not 
cease  with  the  return  of  the  schedules.  It  is  often  a  most 
time-consuming  process  to  tabulate  the  answers,  and 
moreover,  the  very  categories  in  which  the  investigator 
chooses  to  tabulate  his  replies  may  bias  the  result. 

Obviously,  the  questionnaire  method  should  be  used 

9Toops,  Herbert  A.,  "The  Return  from  Follow-up  Letters  to  Ques- 
tionnaires," Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  X,  1926,  pp.  92-101. 
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with  caution.  Often  it  is  a  labor-saving  device  only  for 
those  who  do  not  recognize  its  limitations.10 

Even  when  using  the  questionnaire  for  taking  a 
"straw  ballot"  there  is  the  danger  that  the  replies  will 
represent  the  extremes  of  opinion  in  the  field  because 
the  people  who  reply  are  likely  to  be  the  rabid  ad- 
herents of  a  party — not  the  middle-of-the-road  type  of 
individual.11 

After  so  many  unkind  remarks  about  the  method,  it 
is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  certain  questionnaire  stud- 
ies have  proved  sociological  successes  without  any  form 
of  legal  or  governmental  assistance.  Mr.  Claude  E. 
Robinson  has  weighed  in  the  balance  such  straw  votes 
as  the  presidential  poll  conducted  by  the  Literary  Di- 
gest and  the  Hearst  newspapers  and  has  not  found  them 
wanting.12  These  ballots,  especially  the  Digest  poll,  are 
usually  the  result  of  questionnaires  submitted  about  a 
month  before  election  to  a  fraction  of  the  population, 
and  are  conducted  on  the  reasonable  assumption  that 
returns  from  a  sample  can  adequately  represent  the 
whole,  and  that  the  voters  during  the  short  interval  be- 
fore election  will  not  swing  en  masse  from  one  candi- 
date to  another.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  found  that 
people  do  answer  such  simple  inquiries  in  sufficient 
numbers  and  with  enough  reliability  to  predict  the 
popular  presidential  vote  with  only  a  slight  margin  of 
error. 

10  Watson,  Goodwin   B.,  Experimentation  and  Measurement   in  Re- 
ligious Education    (New  York;  The  Association  Press,  1927),  pp.  55-57. 

11  Elmer,  Manuel  C,  "Standardizing  Social  Research  Methods,"  Social 
Forces,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  1925,  pp.  302-304. 

12  Robinson,    Claude    E.,   Straw    Votes    (New   York;    Columbia    Uni- 
versity Press,  1932). 
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Suggestions  for  Formulating  Questionnaires 

Six  important  rules  for  determining  the  items  to  be 
included  in  a  questionnaire  have  been  formulated  by 
Professor  Robert  E.  Chaddock  and  are  here  presented 
in  summary  form. 

"1.  Accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  resulting 
data  are  the  chief  aim  in  formulating  the  questions. 
Not  all  investigations  require  the  same  degree  of 
accuracy  in  the  recording  data.  ...  It  is  spurious 
accuracy  to  state  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
produced  annually  in  the  United  States  to  the  last 
unit,  because  the  amount  is  estimated  and  not 
counted. 

"2.  The  questions  should  be  simple  and  definite. 
Qualifying  adjectives  and  adverbs  should  be 
avoided  because  they  increase  the  opportunity  for 
subjective  interpretation  of  the  question.  .  .  . 
"3.  As  few  questions  as  possible  should  be  in- 
cluded. Every  added  item  increases  the  labor  and 
cost  of  tabulation.  Enumerators  and  informants  are 
wearied  by  long  lists  of  items  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  result  is  impaired. 

"4.  The  questions  should  be  such  as  can  be  an- 
swered truthfully  and  without  bias.  It  is  frequently 
necessary  to  convince  the  informants  that  their 
names  are  not  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
answers.  In  other  words  the  names  must  be  kept  in 
confidence  while  the  data  obtained  are  used  for 
statistical  purposes. 
"5.  Inquiries   should   cover  just   the   information 
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desired  with  as  little  chance  as  possible  for  two  in- 
terpretations. For  example,  if  the  inquiry  calls  for 
the  number  of  adult  workers  in  a  factory  a  definite 
age  limit  must  be  stated. 

"6.  The  form  of  the  schedule  is  important.  It 
should  conform  in  size  to  some  one  of  the  standard 
filing  devices.  The  quality  of  the  card  should  be 
such  as  to  permit  the  use  of  ink,  and  sufficiently 
durable  to  stand  handling  and  sorting  many  times 
without  replacement.  On  the  face  of  the  schedule, 
attention  to  the  spacing  and  to  the  kind  of  type 
used  in  printing  the  headings  promotes  both  ease 
and  accuracy  in  recording  and  tabulating  the  data. 
It  is  desirable  to  number  or  letter  each  item  in  the 
schedule  in  order  to  render  identification  easy  and 
to  facilitate  tabulation."13 

ENUMERATIONS 

Closely  connected  with  the  questionnaire  method  is 
the  problem  of  conducting  a  census  by  means  of  inves- 
tigators who  interview  their  informants  face  to  face. 

In  this  country  the  most  elaborate  enumeration  is  the 
decennial  Census  of  Population  taken  by  the  federal 
government.  The  magnitude  of  this  undertaking  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  the  last,  or  fifteenth  Census, 
taken  in  1930,  cost  roughly  $39,000,000  and  embraced 
nearly  123,000,000  persons.  In  comparison,  our  first 
census,  begun  in  1790,  was  a  very  primitive  affair.  At 
that  time  there  were  only  4,000,000  inhabitants  to  be 

13  Chaddock,  Robert  E.,  Principles  and  Methods  of  Statistics    (Bos- 
ton; Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1925),  pp.  388-391. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  ENUMERATORS  FOR 
POPULATION  (INCLUDING  UNEMPLOYMENT) 

Please  read  these  supplemental  instructions  carefully  as  they  cover  points 
not  covered  in  your  book  of  instructions 

501.  First  days'  work. — The  supervisor,  or  some  one  designated 
by  him,  will  review  your  first  day's  work,  or  the  first  work  you 
do,  on  Population,  Unemployment,  and  Agriculture,  concerning 
which  he  will  advice  you.  If  any  questions  arise  in  the  begin- 
ning of  your  work,  ask  the  supervisor  about  them  when  you 
submit  the  first  schedules  for  review.  It  is  important  that  you 
get  started  right,  for  if  your  work  is  incomplete  or  inaccurate  in 
any  respect,  it  will  be  your  duty,  upon  the  request  of  the  super- 
visor, to  correct  or  complete  it  before  you  are  paid. 

502.  Foreigners  temporarily  in  the  United  States. — Foreigners 
visiting  in  the  United  States  for  a  purely  temporary  period  are 
not  to  be  enumerated  unless  they  are  employed  here.  If  they 
are  working  they  are  to  be  enumerated,  no  matter  how  short 
their  intended  stay. 

503.  Institutions. — If  an  institution  which  does  not  belong  in 
the  geographic  area  assigned  you  is  shown  in  the  description  of 
your  district,  you  should  not  enumerate  such  institution  but 
notify  your  supervisor  at  once  so  that  he  may  have  the  enumera- 
tor in  whose  district  it  belongs  enumerate  it.  A  note  of  this 
fact  should  also  be  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  description  of  your 
district  on  the  inside  of  your  portfolio. 

604.  Home-maker. — There  will  not  be  a  home-maker  for 
every  family,  as  hired  housekeepers  are  not  to  be  reported  as 
home-makers,  and  men  are  not  to  be  reported  as  home-makers. 
A  woman  living  alone  and  keeping  house,  however,  is  to  be 
returned  as  a  home-maker,  and  women  who  are  boarding  and 
lodging  house  keepers  are  to  be  returned  as  home-makers. 

505.  Post  card  for  making  appointment. — You  will  be  fur- 
nished by  your  supervisor  with  a  supply  of  post  cards  (Form  15- 
124),  for  making  appointments  with  families  who  are  out  when 
you  call.  You  can  leave  one  of  these  cards  at  any  residence 
103060*— 30 


Exhibit  p.  Sample  of  Instructions  to  Enumerators  issued  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  insure  uniformity  of  returns 
and  interpretations. 
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counted  and  only  five  questions  were  asked  of  each  per- 
son, yet  the  time  necessary  to  fill  out  the  schedules  took 
eighteen  months  owing,  in  part,  to  the  primitive  char- 
acter of  the  country,  and  also  to  the  attitude  of  the 
people  themselves.  Some  of  our  ancestors  objected  to 
being  counted  because  of  the  disagreeable  consequences 
that  followed  the  enumeration  of  the  children  of  Israel 
as  recounted  in  the  Old  Testament.14 

The  1930  Census  obtained  more  than  thirty  items  of 
information  from  each  inhabitant,  in  addition  to  spe- 
cialized inquiries  on  such  topics  as  unemployment  and 
the  family.  The  mere  task  of  tabulating  and  publishing 
the  results  required  that  the  force  of  the  Census  Bureau 
in  the  city  of  Washington  alone  had  to  be  expanded  to 
a  maximum  of  6,720. 

As  is  customary  in  all  but  very  small  enumerations, 
the  original  data  were  transferred  to  punch  cards  that 
could  be  classified  on  electrical  tabulating  machines. 
More  than  300,000,000  cards  were  required  to  complete 
the  work.  As  each  one  had  to  be  verified  by  punching 
it  over  again  the  entire  job  was  equivalent  to  punching 
about  600,000,000  cards.15  Such  facts  testify  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  involved  in  conducting  a  large 
enumeration.16 

Since  a  Census  enumeration  is  so  standardized,  par- 
ticular care  must  be  exercised  in  defining  the  units.  Dr. 

1A  The  Story  of  the  Census  (Washington,  D.  C;  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus, 1915). 

15  "Progress  of  Work  in  the  Census  Bureau,"  Journal  of  American 
Statistical  Association,  Vol.  XXVI,  new  series  No.  176,  December,  1931, 
p.  466. 

16  Cf.  Truesdell,  Leon  E.,  "Methods  Involved  in  the  Federal  Census 
of  Population"  in  Stuart  A.  Rice's  Methods  in  Social  Science,  pp. 
197-219,  for  detailed  statements  of  census  methods. 
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Willford  I.  King  has  discussed  the  problem  of  limiting 
so  simple  a  term  as  "farm."  Is  a  five-acre  market  garden 
a  farm?  Does  the  word  include  the  thousands  of  acres 
of  government  land  ranged  over  by  the  cattle  of  a 
ranchman  owning  a  single  quarter  section?  If  a  man 
owns  two  eighty-acre  tracts  half-a-mile  apart  and  works 
them  both,  do  they  constitute  one  or  two  farms?  If  he 
owns  a  plantation  with  a  dozen  tenants  how  many  farms 
are  there?  It  is  essential  that  units  be  accurately  and  un- 
mistakably defined.17 

The  importance  of  defining  terms  is  seen  in  recent 
discussions  of  unemployment.  What  constitutes  the 
"working  population"?  How  shall  you  define  "gainfully 
employed"?  Seemingly  academic  questions  such  as  these 
are  fundamental  to  an  intelligent  discussion  of  pressing 
social  problems  like  technological  unemployment  and 
standards  of  living. 

Dr.  F.  Stuart  Chapin  has  given  a  very  intimate  ac- 
count of  the  problems  that  arose  in  the  1915  Massachu- 
setts State  Census  with  which  he  was  connected  as 
inspector  of  District  39.  At  that  time  the  population  of 
Massachusetts  was  less  than  4,000,000.  Thirty-five  ques- 
tions were  asked  of  each  person  and  the  study  required 
the  services  of  a  permanent  staff  numbering  at  its  maxi- 
mum about  200  persons  and,  in  addition,  a  temporary 
field  force  of  forty-three  inspectors  and  1,998  enumer- 
ators, who  worked  for  periods  varying  from  four  to  six 
weeks. 

Before  the  actual  count  could  be  taken  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  what  is  invariably  required  in  studies  of  this 

"King,   Willford   I.,   Elements    of   Statistical   Method    (New    York; 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1912),  pp.  44"45- 
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type — to  prepare  a  variety  of  statistical  forms;  to  divide 
the  state  into  enumeration  districts;  to  put  on  a  public- 
ity program  that  would  command  the  cooperation  of 
the  citizens  in  making  an  accurate  enumeration,  etc.18 

When  a  census  requires  the  services  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  different  enumerators  one  of  the  important  as- 
pects of  the  preliminary  period  is  the  preparation  of 
rules  and  regulations.  Thus,  the  Federal  Census  em- 
ploys an  enumerators'  instruction  book  which  describes 
the  duties  and  rights  of  the  enumerator,  taking  up  such 
questions  as  how  to  conduct  the  canvass,  what  persons 
are  to  be  omitted  from  his  count,  and  numerous  other 
detailed  problems.  In  addition,  the  exact  meaning  of 
each  of  the  questions  is  described.  Such  instruction 
books  are  essential  in  order  that  the  results  of  different 
workers  may  be  entirely  comparable. 

Few  organizations  are  in  a  position  to  conduct  an 
elaborate  population  census  but  nevertheless  many  of 
the  procedures  found  useful  in  these  large  govern- 
mental studies  are  applicable  to  the  more  limited  can- 
vasses undertaken  by  social  investigators. 

18Chapin,  op.  cit.,  Chap.  VI,  pp.  127-147. 
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Chapter  VI 
EXPERIMENTATION    AND    TESTS 


Increasingly  significant  bodies  of  social  information 
are  being  gathered  through  the  greater  use  of  tests  and 
experiments.  The  acclaim  of  intelligence  tests  and  their 
wide  use  in  schools  has  given  added  impetus  to  testing. 
To  the  natural  scientist  "test"  and  "experimentation" 
may  conjure  up  controlled  situations  where  one  can 
alter  at  will  any  of  the  factors.  In  social  research,  how- 
ever, the  words  frequently  have  a  very  loose  meaning. 
Some  so-called  tests  deal  with  absurd  hypothetical  situa- 
tions and  many  alleged  social  experiments  are  not  ex- 
periments at  all.  Therefore,  experimentation  must  be 
clearly  defined. 

Experimentation 

Rigidly  controlled  experiment  has  been  considered 
the  exclusive  domain  of  the  natural  sciences,  chiefly 
because  the  complexity  of  subject  matter  in  the  social 
sciences  does  not  permit  the  laboratory's  isolation  of 
single  factors.  But  the  greater  use  of  the  experimental 
method  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  all  students  of 
society.  It  would  seem  that  in  social  science  wider  ap- 
plication can  be  made  of  the  method  than  its  hitherto 
restricted  use  in  classrooms  and  nurseries. 

Because  of  its  honored  associations  with  the  achieve- 
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ments  of  natural  science,  the  word  "experiment"  is 
often  employed  to  dress  up  irrelevant,  totally  inappli- 
cable and  trivial  studies.  In  natural  science,  an  experi- 
ment represents  a  conscious  effort  to  prove  or  disprove 
an  hypothesis  by  varying  certain  determinate  factors 
under  the  control  of  the  experimenter.  Let  us  see  what 
this  implies  and  whether  the  method  is  applicable  to 
social  science. 

In  the  first  place,  experimentation  involves  definite 
testing  of  an  hypothesis,  not  a  random  groping  after 
facts.  In  the  second  place,  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment must  be  under  control  of  the  experimenter,  or  at 
least  all  of  the  conditions  of  the  particular  experiment 
must  be  definitely  known.  Only  by  controlling  the 
conditions,  can  you  so  vary  one  factor  at  a  time  as  to 
establish  or  break  down  an  hypothesis.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  important  problem  of  measuring  the  results. 
Measurement,  in  turn,  involves  a  precise  formulation 
of  the  units  and  concepts,  e.g.,  the  atom,  the  molecule, 
the  meter,  etc.  Notable  experiments  are  those,  there- 
fore, which  with  some  degree  of  precision  prove  or 
disprove  a  crucial  point.  Experimentation  is  purposeful 
and  is  quite  distinct  from  casual  observation. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  look  at  social 
forces  and  the  problems  of  human  groups.  All  too  often 
there  are  no  acceptable  units;  there  are  no  definite  con- 
cepts; there  is  too  much  heterogeneity  and  complexity 
of  subject  matter;  there  is  no  controlling  the  variables; 
and  there  is  no  escaping  the  irrationality  of  the 
human  material.  Examine  many  of  the  so-called  social 
"experiments"  and  you  will  find  that  the  promoters 
have  often  been  unconscious  of  their  own  exact  pur- 
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pose.  Furthermore,  they  sometimes  fail  to  make  any 
real  effort  to  measure  results.  The  introduction  of  a 
new  social  agency  in  an  agricultural  community  is 
termed  an  "experiment"  even  though  there  is  no  clear 
conception  of  the  objectives,  no  method  of  measuring 
results,  and  no  way  of  telling  what  factors  produced 
the  changes  that  actually  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
"experiment." 

But  with  these  critical  words  to  clear  the  ground 
there  still  remains  a  legitimate  field  of  social  "experi- 
mentation." It  must  be  recognized  that  such  experi- 
mentation will  necessarily  be  of  a  restricted  character. 
This  is  not  to  destroy  experiment,  but  to  delimit  its 
grounds.  Professor  John  Dewey  thus  stated  the  case  for 
social  experimentation: 

"Whenever  purposes  are  employed  deliberately 
and  systematically  for  the  sake  of  certain  desired 
results,  there  it  is  possible,  within  limits,  to  deter- 
mine the  connection  between  the  human  factor 
and  the  actual  occurrence  and  thus  to  get  a  com- 
plete social  fact,  namely  the  actual  external  occur- 
rence in  its  human  relationships.  .  .  .  Physical 
science  did  not  develop  because  inquirers  piled  up 
a  mass  of  facts  about  observed  phenomena.  It  came 
into  being  when  men  intentionally  experimented, 
on  the  basis  of  ideas  and  hypotheses,  with  observed 
phenomena  to  modify  them  and  disclose  new  ob- 
servations. This  process  is  self-corrective  and  self- 
developing.  Imperfect  and  even  wrong  hypotheses, 
when  acted  upon,  brought  to  light  significant  phe- 
nomena which  made  improved  ideas  and  improved 
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experimentations  possible.  The  change  from  a  pas- 
sive and  accumulative  attitude  into  an  active  and 
productive  one  is  the  secret  revealed  by  the  prog- 
ress of  physical  inquiry. 

".  .  .  if  we  want  something  to  which  the  name 
'social  science'  may  be  given,  there  is  only  one  way 
to  go  about  it,  namely,  by  entering  upon  the  path 
of  social  planning  and  control."1 

Examples  of  Experimental  Studies 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  description  of  a  few  actual 
experimental  studies  in  social  research.  In  an  experi- 
ment with  voters,  Dr.  Harold  F.  Gosnell  selected  two 
comparable  units  of  approximately  3,000  persons  each 
and,  using  one  group  as  the  control,  tried  to  stimulate 
the  members  of  the  second  by  sending  out  a  non- 
partisan appeal  to  register  at  the  polls.  As  a  result  of 
the  appeal  75  per  cent  of  these  people  actually  voted 
compared  with  only  65  per  cent  among  the  control 
group.  Presumably  this  ten  point  difference  was  owing 
to  Dr.  Gosnell's  conscious  stimulation.2 

This  study  is  worthy  of  attention  because  it  raises  a 
big  methodological  problem.  Dr.  Gosnell  tried  to  elimi- 
nate many  variables  by  selecting  groups  of  people  who 
were  comparable  in  sex,  nationality,  social  status, 
schooling,  etc.  But  naturally  there  were  many  other 
factors,  as  he  is  well  aware,  that  could  not  be  isolated. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  experiment  was  con- 

1  Dewey,  John,  "Social  Science  and  Social  Control,"  The  New  Re- 
public, Vol.  LXVII,  No.  869,  July  29,  1931. 

2  Gosnell,    Harold    F.,   Getting   Out   the    Vote    (Chicago;    University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1927). 
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ducted  only  after  the  factors  of  non-voting  had  been 
clearly  identified  by  previous  study.  But  with  all  this 
care,  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  inquiry  are 
distinctly  limited  in  scope. 

Significant  social  experiments  have  been  conducted 
in  the  field  of  public  health.  One  of  the  most  notable 
of  these  is  the  Framingham  Community  Health  and 
Tuberculosis  Demonstration.  In  1916  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
started  an  elaborate  experiment,  financed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  to  find  out  whether 
it  is  possible  through  social  education  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  tuberculosis.  Framingham,  Massachusetts, 
was  selected  as  the  community  to  be  studied.  As  the 
first  step  in  the  process  careful  studies  were  made  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  before  the  experiment  got  under 
way.  Then  a  health  program  was  put  in  force  and  re- 
sults were  carefully  recorded  and  changes  measured.  In 
five  years  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  was  reduced 
67  per  cent.3 

About  a  decade  ago  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund 
started  a  similar  experiment  in  Cattaraugus  County, 
New  York.  By  comparing  annual  death  rates  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  campaign  was  inaugurated,  and  also 
by  contrasting  the  situation  in  Cattaraugus  County 
with  that  found  in  comparable  adjacent  counties,  it  has 
been  possible  to  evaluate  the  results  of  the  experiment.4 

8  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  Framingham  Monograph 
(Framingham,  Mass.,  July,  1922),  No.  9,  p.  4. 

*  Sydenstricker,  Edgar,  "The  Statistical  Evaluation  of  the  Results 
of  Social  Experiments  in  Public  Health,"  Journal  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  Vol.  XXIII,  new  series  No.  161 -A,  March,  1928, 
supplement  Papers  and  Proceedings,  p.  165. 
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It  would  seem  that  this  type  of  social  experimentation 
is  worthy  of  further  elaboration  and  expansion. 

Laboratory  Testing 

Closely  related  to  the  type  of  social  experiments  just 
described  are  certain  schemes  recently  devised  by  psy- 
chologists for  testing  human  beings,  especially  babies 
and  school  children.  Such  tests  include  a  wide  field.  If 
you  examine  the  literature  you  will  find  many  varieties, 
good  and  bad. 

Legitimate  tests  have  been  variously  classified,  largely 
according  to  their  uses.  For  example,  Professor  Kimball 
Young  points  out  that  apart  from  intelligence  tests 
there  are  four  general  types  of  measurements  of  per- 
sonal and  social  traits.5 

There  is  the  volition  or  will-temperament  test  de- 
vised by  Downey,  Trow,  Moore,  et  al.  There  are  tests 
for  instinctive  emotional  tendencies  by  Landis,  Watson, 
Pressey  and  Woodworth.  These  types  belong  in  the 
field  of  individual  psychology,  but  the  third  and  fourth 
classes — the  measurement  of  moral  or  social  traits  de- 
veloped by  Fernald,  Bronner,  May  and  Hartshorne  and 
the  measurement  of  general  attitudes  and  interests  de- 
veloped by  Hart,  Thurstone  and  Allport — fall  into  the 
field  of  social  psychology  and  sociology.  Some  tests  of  a 
distinctly  social  character  are  Dr.  Watson's  measure  of 
fair-mindedness  and  Dr.  Bogardus'  yardstick  of  "social 
distance."6 

5  Young,  Kimball,  "The  Measurement  of  Personal  and  Social  Traits," 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  1926,  Vol.  XXI, 
p.  92. 

*Ibid.,  pp.  93  f. 
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Form  of  Tests 

Structurally,  tests  fall  into  certain  common  types, 
One  very  simple  form  of  test  is  the  familiar  "yes-no" 
technique.  An  example  is  the  test  devised  for  school 
children  by  Doctors  Hugh  Hartshorne  and  Mark  A. 
May,  a  section  of  which  follows: 

"Vote  by  drawing  a  line  under  the  word  Yes  or 
the  word  No.  If  your  vote  is  'yes'  underline  Yes. 
If  your  vote  is  'no'  underline  No.  Read  each  ques- 
tion carefully  and  vote  on  each  one. 

"Would  even  an  honest  boy  or  girl  tell  a  lie 

if    it    would    keep    him    out    of 

trouble?     Yes     No 

if  it  would  get  him  a  good  job?.  .  .   Yes     No 
if  it  would  get  him  into  a  movie 

show?     Yes     No 

"Would  even  an  honest  boy  or  girl  steal 

if  he  could  make  money  that  way?  Yes     No 
if  he  wasn't  likely  to  get  caught?.  .   Yes     No"7 

Dr.  Eduard  C.  Lindeman  has  raised  the  question 
whether  the  "yes"  or  "no"  answer  does  not  seriously 
impair  the  adequacy  of  many  types  of  tests.  He  gives  a 
concrete  example  of  the  futility  of  many  "either-or" 
responses.  Suppose  you  want  to  know  what  impelled  a 
particular  farmer  to  join  a  cooperative  marketing  asso- 
ciation. If  you  ask  the  question  according  to  the  usual 

7  Hartshorne,  Hugh;  May,  Mark  A.;  and  Shuttleworth,  Frank  K., 
Studies  in  the  Organization  of  Character  (New  York;  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1930),  p.  58. 
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"yes"  or  "no"  formula  you  may  phrase  the  question: 
"Did  you  join  the  cooperative  marketing  association  in 
order  to  increase  your  economic  income?"  A  "yes"  an- 
swer may  be  a  true  answer,  but  it  would  be  only  par- 
tially true.  A  "no"  would  at  once  be  mistrusted.  A  man 
may  join  a  cooperative  society  both  to  increase  his  eco- 
nomic income  and  also  because  his  brother-in-law  who 
holds  the  upper  hand  financially  or  socially  may  have 
said  it  was  the  thing  to  do.  In  addition,  he  may  have 
been  influenced  by  the  appeal  of  some  orator  to  "fight 
the  middleman."  Motives  are  seldom  unmixed.8 

Degree  of  Truth  Tests 

One  method  of  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  the  "yes-no" 
form  of  answer  is  to  employ  the  "degree  of  truth  test." 
A  number  of  alternatives  are  presented  and  the  sub- 
jects are  asked  to  record  their  reactions  to  them.  One 
version  of  this  type  of  test  allows  the  informant  to  indi- 
cate whether  the  statement  is  true,  false,  partly  true, 
partly  false  or  doubtful.  Another  scheme  is  illustrated 
in  the  following  test  employed  by  Doctors  Floyd  Allport 
and  Daniel  Katz  in  their  study  of  students'  attitudes. 

These  investigators  distributed  a  comprehensive  ques- 
tionnaire to  4,248  students  at  the  University  of  Syra- 
cuse. To  obtain  uninhibited  answers,  each  student  was 
assured  that  his  identity  would  be  completely  con- 
cealed. In  addition,  interest  in  the  study  was  stimulated 
through  articles  in  the  college  paper.  Each  of  the 
seventy-five  items  on  the  questionnaire  was  arranged  in 
the  form  of  an  attitude  scale,  the  students  being  asked 

8  Lindeman,  Eduard  C,  Social  Discovery   (New  York;  New  Republic, 
Inc.,  1925),  pp.   180-181. 
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to  check  the  particular  answers  or  opinions  with  which 
they  were  in  agreement.  Among  other  things,  the  study 
tried  to  ascertain  differences  in  the  attitudes  between 
fraternity  and  non-fraternity  members,  as  well  as 
differences  in  personal  and  social  values  regarding 
fraternities. 

The  investigators,  for  example,  attempted  to  get  at 
student  attitudes  toward  fraternities  by  the  following 
scale  of  opinions: 

" ...  .  All  fraternities  in  Syracuse  University  should 
be  abolished. 

"...  A  few  should  be  permitted  to  exist  at  Syra- 
cuse University  on  condition  that  they  play  no 
part  in  campus  activities  and  assume  no  leadership 
in  social  life. 

" .  .  .  Fraternities  should  be  permitted  and  allowed 
a  reasonable  degree  of  participation  in  college  ac- 
tivities and  social  life. 

"...  Fraternities  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
University  and  given  some  precedence  in  partici- 
pation in  certain  campus  activities  and  social 
functions. 

"...  Fraternities  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
possible  way  at  Syracuse.  All  student  activities  and 
social  functions  should  be  under  their  leadership."9 

Obviously  this  scale  gives  more  latitude  than  a  mere 
"yes-no"  choice,  but  it  too  is  open  to  objections.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  L.  L.  Thurstone,  the  chief  defect  is  that 
there  is  no  real  "scale."  It  is  assumed  that  the  steps 

8  Katz,  Daniel,  and  Allport,  Floyd  H.,  Students'  Attitudes  (Syracuse; 
The  Craftsman  Press,  1932),  pp.  iao-141. 
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between  the  five  opinions  about  fraternities  are  equal, 
and  that  one  opinion  differs  from  another  by  a  definite 
difference  in  the  scale.  On  the  contrary,  says  Dr.  Thur- 
stone,  a  scale  must  first  be  built  up  to  determine  just 
how  much  one  opinion  varies  from  another. 

Thurstone's  Attitude  Tests 

Professor  Thurstone  contends  that  an  essential  char- 
acteristic of  a  scale  for  measuring  attitudes  is  that  it  be 
so  devised  that  equal  steps  or  intervals  on  the  scale 
seem  to  most  people  to  represent  equally  noticeable 
shifts  in  attitudes.10 

The  method  of  building  such  a  scale  is  complicated. 
Regarding  militarism  vs.  pacifism,  for  example,  some 
130  brief,  relevant,  representative  statements  were  se- 
lected covering  all  possible  gradations  from  one  extreme 
of  militarism  to  the  other  extreme  of  pacifism.  The 
statements  of  opinion  were  mimeographed  on  separate 
sheets  and  given  to  about  350  individuals  who  were 
asked  to  arrange  the  opinions  into  eleven  piles.  Only 
the  most  extreme  piles  and  the  neutral  position  were 
labeled  as  guides — "extremely  militaristic,"  "neutral" 
and  "extremely  pacifistic."  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
350  individuals  were  acting  as  judges;  they  were  not 
being  tested. 

Results  were  then  tabulated  for  each  statement  sep- 
arately, showing  on  a  scale  of  eleven  units  the  point 
above  and  below  which  half  the  judgments  fell.  Thus 
Dr.  Thurstone  finally  created  a  yardstick  showing  the 
numerical  value  of  each  of  the  130  opinions  on  a  scale 

10 Thurstone,  L.  L.,  "Attitudes  Can  Be  Measured,"  American  Journal 
of  Sociology,  Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  4,  January,  1928,  pp.  529  f. 
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of  eleven  units.  The  difference  between  any  two  opin- 
ions was  then  readily  calculable,  and  it  was  assumed 
that  equal  distances  on  the  scale  represent  equal  differ- 
ences of  opinion. 

Before  applying  the  scale  so  formed,  the  130  opinions 
were  cut  down  to  about  forty  by  weeding  out  those 
statements  that  were  irrelevant,  ambiguous  or  incon- 
sistent, and  by  selecting  those  that  gave  a  more  or  less 
uniformly  graduated  scale.  Of  course,  perfectly  uniform 
graduation  is  impossible  because  the  numerical  value 
of  the  statements  will  not  differ  from  one#  another  by 
exactly  equal  intervals  on  the  scale. 

The  test  is  now  ready  to  be  given  to  any  group  whose 
attitudes  you  want  to  measure.  Each  person  is  asked 
to  check  statements  which  express  his  attitude  on  the 
subject  of  pacificism  vs.  militarism.  The  final  score  of 
any  individual  is  the  mean  scale  value  of  all  the  opinions 
which  he  indorses.  Actual  testing,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
much  simpler  than  the  process  of  constructing  the 
scale. 

What  is  the  reason  for  choosing  as  many  judges  as 
possible  and  for  plotting  scale  values?  The  whole  process 
can  best  be  understood  in  the  light  of  Professor  James 
McKeen  Cattell's  work  in  psycho-physics  which  greatly 
influenced  Dr.  Thurstone.  When  Dr.  Cattell  asked  peo- 
ple to  discriminate  among  weights,  he  found  that  prob- 
ably 75  per  cent  of  the  persons  participating  in  an 
experiment  could  perceive  a  difference  of  one  unit 
while  virtually  everyone  could  sense  a  difference  of 
two  units.  Professor  Thurstone  contends  that,  con- 
versely, two  stimuli  may  be  considered  to  be  actually 
different  by  a  quantity  determined  by  the  percentage 
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of  persons  who  can  perceive  the  difference  between 
the  two  stimuli.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  use  the  propor- 
tion of  readers  who  agree  about  the  ranking  of  any 
two  statements  as  a  basis  for  actual  measurement.  On 
this  assumption  Dr.  Thurstone  has  devised  a  whole 
series  of  tests  dealing  with  such  topics  as  the  League 
of  Nations,  foreign  missions,  prohibition,  etc. 

Other  Tests 

Other  types  of  tests  include  the  so-called  "inference," 
the  "moral  judgment,"  the  "arguments"  and  the  "gen- 
eralization" tests.  The  inference  test  consists  in  stating 
a  fact  followed  by  a  number  of  alternative  conclusions, 
the  subject  being  asked  to  check  the  conclusion  that 
seems  to  him  "fairly"  based  on  the  facts  given.  The 
moral  judgment  test  employs  a  statement  of  fact,  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  moral  judgments  about  it  with 
instructions  to  check  the  one  with  which  the  subject  is 
most  fully  in  agreement.  These  have  been  found  valu- 
able for  testing  prejudices,  especially  where  the  tester 
has  been  ingenious  in  framing  his  questions  to  check 
the  subject  in  more  than  one  way.  Such  tests  have  been 
criticized  because  they  require  logical  faculties  rather 
than  the  display  of  particular  attitudes  and  because 
numerous  questions  and  situations  seem  so  purely  fan- 
tastic and  artificial  that  they  do  not  elicit  serious  con- 
sideration. Hypothetical  questions  which  start  with  the 
phrase,  "If  you  were  on  a  desert  isle,"  appear  to  fall 
into  this  class. 

The  arguments  test  consists  of  a  statement  followed 
by  arguments  in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal and  the  subject  is  asked  to  state  whether  he  con- 
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siders  the  argument  "strong"  or  "weak."  This  test  is 
based  on  the  common  tendency  of  most  people  to  mark 
as  strong  those  arguments  that  reflect  their  own  atti- 
tudes and  to  consider  as  weak  all  arguments  of  the  oppo- 
sition. The  generalization  test  consists  of  statements  of 
opinion  followed  by  such  words  as  "all,  most,  many, 
few,  none"  and  the  individual  being  tested  is  asked  to 
indicate  the  word  that,  in  his  opinion,  is  most  ap- 
plicable to  that  particular  generalization. 

The  tests  just  described  are  only  a  few  of  the  variety 
of  yardsticks  already  in  common  use.  Dr.  Julius  B. 
Mailer's  Character  and  Personality  Tests  describes  more 
than  300  of  them  devised  in  this  country  and  abroad.11 
Many  tests  can  be  purchased  in  printed  form  ready  for 
use,  thus  saving  you  the  time  and  energy  involved  in 
creating  them. 

Creating  New  Tests 

Despite  the  hundreds  of  tests  already  devised,  a  social 
investigator  may  find  it  necessary  to  build  up  entirely 
new  sets  of  tests  to  meet  his  particular  purposes.  If 
so,  how  should  you  go  about  constructing  them?12 

First,  you  must  ask  yourself,  what  are  you  measuring? 
How  do  you  define  it  and  analyze  it?  Are  you  seeking 
to  weigh  information,  attitudes  or  mental  and  emotional 
processes?  Suppose  it  is  honesty  you  seek  to  measure. 
It  must  be  not  a  "general"  test  but  a  test  of  honesty 
under  particular  conditions.  Thus  Doctors  Hugh  Hart- 

11  Mailer,  Julius  B.,  Character  and  Personality  Tests;  A  Bibliography 
of  300  Tests   (New  York;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1932). 

12  Cf.  Watson,  Goodwin  B.,  Experimentation  and  Measurement  in 
Religious  Education  (New  York;  The  Association  Press,  1927),  pp. 
126-170. 
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RECOGNITIONS 

This  is  to  test  your  ability  to  recognize  whether  a  thing  is  cheating,  lying,  stealing  or  something  else. 

After  each  statement  are  five  letters  C.  L.  S.  X.  J.  If  the  deed  is  a  case  of  Cheating,  draw  a  circle 
around  the  C;  if  it  is  Lying,  around  the  L;  if  it  is  Stealing,  around  the  S.  If  it  is  something  Wrong,  but  not 
either  cheating,  lying  or  stealing,  put  a  circle  around  the  X.  If  it  is  not  wrong  at  all,  put  a  circle  around 
the  J.  If  the  thing  is  both  cheating  and  lying  or  stealing  and  lying,  or  all  three,  encircle  all  the  letters  you 
need  to  in  order  to  express  your  opinion. 

SAMPLE :  t 

(a)  Picking  someone's  pocket _....- C.  L.  /§i  X.     J. 

(b)  Playing  hookey _ ..„.. C.  L.  S.  ©     J. 

(c)  Climbing  trees  _ _.__ .C.  L.  S.  X.    Q^ 

Picking  a  pocket  is  stealing,  so  the  S  is  encircled.  Playing  hookey  is  wrong  but  it  is  not  cheating,  lying, 
or  stealing,  so  the  X  is  encircled.     There  is  nothing   wrong  about  climbing  trees,  so  the  J  is  encircled. 

Begin  here  and  encircle  the  right  letters.     If  you   do  not  know  what  a  statement  means,  skip  it. 

1.  Carrying  your  bundles  home  instead  of  having  them  sent  C.     L.     S.     X.     J. 

2.  Taking  care  of  the  baby  when  he  is  fussy.. _ C.     L.     S.     X.     J. 

3.  Doing  your  homework  while  all  your  friends  have  gone  to  a  party _ C.     L.     S.     X.     J. 

4.  Saying  you  had  for  dinner  what  you  only  wish   you  had,  so  as  to  make  a  good 

impression    _ „ _.C.      L.      S.      X.      J. 

5.  Getting  a  second  helping  of  ice  cream  by  saying   you  haven't  had  any _ C.  L.  S.  X.  J. 

6.  Riding  on  the  back  of  a  truck  without  the  driver's  knowing  it _ C.  L.  S.  X.  J. 

7.  Taking  a  lot  of  stationery  from  a  hotel  to  your  home  and  making  private  use  of  it  C.  L.  S.  X.  J. 

8.  Bullying  younger  children  — C^  L.  S.  X.  J. 

9.  Calling  people  bad  names C.  L.  S.  X.  J. 

1  0.  Fighting  with  everyone  who  calls  you  names _ .....C.  L.  S.  X.  J. 

1  I.      Not  wanting  to  worry  your  mother,  telling  her  you  were  kept  after  school  when  as 

a  matter  of  fact  you  went  to  a  fire _ - C.      L.      S.      X.      J. 

12.      Using  street  car  transfers  that  are  out  of  date _ C      L.     S.      X.      J. 

1  3.      Finding  a  purse  with  money  in  it  and  keeping  it   when  you  know  the  owner  and 

could  easily  restore  it  to  him _ _ - C.      L.      S.      X.      J. 

14.  Carrying  away  small  articles  from  a  backyard  as  a  Hallowe'en  trick C.  L.  S.  X.  J. 

15.  Cheering  for  the  winning  side  in  a  game C.  L.  S.  X.  J. 

1  6.  Handing  in  another  pupil's  work  as  though  it  were  your  own  C.  L.  S.  X.  J. 

1  7.  Putting  off  until  tomorrow  what  you  can  do  today    C.  L.  S.  X*  J. 

1 8.  Signing  your  parent's  name  to  an  excuse — C  L.  S.  X.  J. 

Exhibit  ii.  Example  from  a  Test  Devised  by  Doctors  Hugh  Harts- 

HORNE  AND  MARK  A.  MAY  TO  TEST  MORAL  KNOWLEDGE  OF   CHILDREN 
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shorne  and  Mark  A.  May  have  devised  a  number  of 
tests  for  honesty  in  different  situations — at  home,  as 
exhibited  in  athletic  contests,  as  revealed  in  parlor 
games,  etc. 

Second,  what  shall  be  the  content  of  your  test?  Here 
much  ingenuity  and  imagination  are  frequently  neces- 
sary as  well  as  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter 
being  tested. 

Third,  in  what  form  shall  the  various  elements  of 
the  test  be  presented?  At  present  the  objectively  scored 
or  controlled-answer  type  of  test  is  more  in  use  than  the 
older  discursive  types  that  permitted  the  subject  to 
write  out  his  thoughts  in  extenso. 

A  crucial  question  in  any  test  is,  "What  does  it  meas- 
ure?" One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  problem  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  intelligence  tests.  A  storm 
of  bitter  criticism  and  abuse  was  heaped  upon  intelli- 
gence testers — in  many  cases  unfairly  since  the  chief 
attack  was  directed  against  ill-founded  conclusions  from 
the  work,  not  against  the  work  itself.13  Nevertheless,  as 
Professor  Edward  L.  Thorndike  has  pointed  out,  the 
results  of  intelligence  tests  still  present  three  funda- 
mental defects: 

"Just  what  they  measure  is  not  known;  how  far 
is  it  proper  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  divide  and 
compute  ratios  with  the  measures  obtained  is  not 
known;  just  what  the  measures  obtained  signify 
concerning  intellect  is  not  known."14 

13Pihlblad,  C.  T.,  "Mental  Tests  and  Social  Theory,"  Journal  of 
Applied  Sociology,  Vol.  X,  No.  6,  July,  1906,  pp.  527-532. 

14  Thorndike,  Edward  L.,  "Measurements  of  Intelligence,  I.  Present 
Status,"  Psychological  Review,  Vol.  XXXI,  No.  3,  May,  1924,  p.  219. 
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One  group  holds  that  validation  of  a  test  is  unneces- 
sary; the  real  question  is — how  can  it  be  used?  Thus, 
from  this  point  of  view  the  question  whether  the  in- 
telligence test  measures  intelligence  is  irrelevant.  The 
important  consideration  is  that  it  does  measure  some- 
thing and  this  something  has  been  shown  to  have  a 
definite  relation  to  other  abilities,  e.g.,  success  in  busi- 
ness or  in  school.  It  should  be  noted  that  such  close 
correspondence  is  really  a  form  of  validating  the  test. 

Many  tests  are  at  fault  because  of  ambiguity  of  con- 
tent and  the  arbitrariness  of  the  units  chosen,  which 
brings  us  back  again  to  the  question — how  validate  a 
test?  Professor  Goodwin  B.  Watson  describes  several 
methods  in  vogue.  One  is  to  check  the  results  of  the 
tests  against  measurements  supposedly  better  or  more 
widely  accepted.  A  boy  with  a  high  intelligence  quotient 
presumably  should  get  good  grades  at  school.  Or  you 
can  compare  selected  groups — a  test  for  occupational 
fitness  should  show  clear  differences  between  samples 
of  good,  mediocre  and  poor  workmen.  Then,  too,  you 
may  observe  differences  in  the  results  of  a  test  when 
given  under  varying  stimuli.  Again,  you  may  determine 
by  logical  analysis  that  a  test  designed  to  measure  ethical 
knowledge  is  really  a  vocabulary  test,  or  a  test  of  religious 
attitudes  really  measures  conformity  to  adult  standards. 

Further  ingenious  techniques  have  been  evolved  for 
validating  attitude  tests.  Thus  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Stouffer 
compared  the  attitudes  secured  by  the  case  method  and 
the  statistical  method.  First,  he  gave  an  attitude  test  on 
prohibition,  constructed  on  Dr.  Thurstone's  scale  prin- 
ciple, to  several  hundred  students  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Next  the  students  were  asked  to  write  1,000- 
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word  accounts  of  their  experiences,  feelings  and 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  prohibition.  These  case 
histories  were  then  read  independently  by  four  care- 
fully selected  judges  and  rated  on  a  scale  showing  the 
extent  to  which  the  attitudes  were  favorable  or  un- 
favorable toward  the  prohibition  law. 

The  judges  were  chosen  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
theoretical  literature  on  attitudes,  their  experience  in 
interpreting  case  materials  and  their  insight  into  human 
experience.  They  were  told  to  use  whatever  concepts 
of  attitudes  on  prohibition  they  chose,  to  set  their  own 
standards  of  favorable  or  unfavorable,  but  to  try  to 
judge  all  papers  by  the  same  standards.  The  two  sets 
of  results  corresponded  closely. 

The  students  were  also  asked  to  rate  themselves  on 
a  scale  similar  to  that  used  by  the  judges.  These  self- 
rating  scores  also  corresponded  closely  with  the  results 
of  the  attitude  test  and  with  the  ratings  of  the  judges.15 
Finally  the  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Anti-Saloon 
League  and  the  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Association 
Opposed  to  Prohibition  were  requested  to  read  and 
rate  a  random  sample  of  ninety-nine  cases.  They  too 
came  to  highly  similar  conclusions.16 

Objections  to  Testing 

Many  objections  have  been  raised  to  attitude  tests. 
Are  not  the  scales  valid  only  for  the  type  of  people  who 

15  The  intercorrelation  of  ratings  of  each  judge  with  ratings  of  each 
other  judge  was  -f-  0.87  with  a  range  from  -\-  0.85  to  -f-  0.89.  The 
scores  of  the  judges  correlated  with  those  of  the  attitude  test  gave  a 
coefficient  of  -f-  0.86  while  the  self-rating  scores  with  attitude  test 
scores  showed  -\-  0.80. 

16  Stouffer,  S.  A.,  "Experimental  Comparison  of  A  Statistical  and  A 
Case  History  Technique  of  Attitude  Research,"  Proceedings  American 
Sociological  Society,  Vol.  XXV,  1930,  pp.  154-156. 
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schematize  attitudes  in  this  way?  Does  language  be- 
havior give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  individual's  ac- 
tual behavior?  Certainly  many  people  preach  one  thing 
and  practice  another.  Professor  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin  has 
attempted  to  check  language  behavior  with  actual  be- 
havior in  a  test  given  to  his  sociology  classes.  He  asked 
his  students  to  contribute  to  three  causes — to  purchase 
a  calculating  machine  for  class  use,  to  help  three 
brilliant  American  students  whose  families  were  im- 
poverished and  homeless  owing  to  floods,  and  to  aid 
Chinese  and  Russian  students  sufferingr  from  famine. 
The  amount  of  money  collected  was  taken  to  reflect 
the  actual  behavior  response  of  the  students  to  the 
three  causes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  largest  contributions 
were  given  to  the  purchasing  of  the  adding  machine 
and  least  for  foreign  famine  relief.  The  conclusion 
seems  warranted  that  the  students  actually  proceeded 
on  the  assumption  that  charity  begins  at  home.  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  a  true-false  test  was  submitted  to 
these  same  students  asking  whether  human  beings 
should  not  be  equally  ready  to  help  any  and  all  of  their 
fellows.  Amusingly  enough  most  of  the  students  marked 
this  statement  as  true.  Of  course,  no  generalizations 
can  be  drawn  from  such  a  "test."17 

Assuming  that  an  attitude  test  has  been  created  that 
measures  what  it  purports  to  measure,  how  reliable  or 
consistent  are  the  findings?  Reliability  may  be  measured 
in  terms  of  the  correlation  between  the  results  obtained 
when  the  test  is  given  to  a  particular  group  and  when 
the  same  test  is  repeated  over  again  to  the  same  peo- 

17  Sorokin,    Pitirim,    "Experimente    zur    Soziologie,"    Zeitschrift    filr 
Voelkerpsychologie  und  Soziologie,  Vol.  IV,  1928. 
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pie,18  no  intervening  factors  having  influenced  the 
group.  Sometimes,  instead  of  repeating  the  test,  it  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  and  the  same  persons  are 
given  first  one  half  and  then  the  other.  The  results  are 
then  compared  to  ascertain  whether  the  two  sets  of 
findings  are  similar. 

Two  further  problems  are  involved  in  testing — ob- 
jectivity and  comparability.  Objectivity  requires  that 
the  test  be  presented  in  so  uniform  a  manner  that  the 
results  will  be  the  same  no  matter  who  gives  it.  Such 
uniformity  can  best  be  achieved  by  standardizing  the 
entire  procedure  of  the  test,  including  the  directions, 
methods  of  scoring,  etc.19 

Comparability  requires  that  norms  must  be  estab- 
lished. Only  in  this  way  can  the  results  of  a  particular 
test  be  compared  with  "normal"  results. 

The  steps  through  which  the  experimenter  will  or- 
dinarily proceed  in  the  development  of  a  new  test  are 
thus  summarized  by  Dr.  Watson: 

"1.  Analyze  and  define  just  what  is  to  be  measured. 

2.  Select  the  most  suitable  content. 

3.  Utilize  the  most  appropriate  forms  for  present- 
ing this  content. 

4.  Develop  adequate  directions. 

5.  Try  out  the  test  and  revise  it. 

6.  Develop  a  scoring  scheme. 

7.  Standardize     the     test     upon     representative 
groups."20 

18  Compare  Professor  Read  Bain's  repetition  of  questionnaire  cited 
in  Chapter  V  above. 

19McCall,  William  A.,  et  al.,  "The  Multi-Mental  Scale,"  Teachers 
College  Record,  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  2,  October,  1925,  p.  93. 

^Watson,  Goodwin  B.,  op.  cit.,  p.  126. 
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It  will  readily  be  seen  that  testing  has  grown  to  such 
complex  proportions  that  only  the  expert  is  at  home  in 
the  field.  The  use  of  tests  is  beset  with  unusual  diffi- 
culties. The  tyro  will  do  well  to  ponder  long  and  hard 
before  he  himself  embarks  upon  any  uncharted  sea  of 
testing.21 

21  Boring,  Edwin  G.,  "The  Logic  of  the  Normal  Law  of  Error  in 
Mental  Measurement,"  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  XXXI, 
No.  1,  January,  1920,  p.  1. 
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Chapter  VII 
COMBINING   METHODS   OF   STUDY 


The  anatomical  method  of  dissecting  social  research 
which  has  been  employed  up  to  this  point  may  have 
given  the  impression  that  the  examination  of  docu- 
mentary materials  as  well  as  the  techniques  of  obser- 
vation, interviewing,  questionnaires,  tests  and  experi- 
mentation are  isolated  and  disparate  methods.  This 
simplified  treatment  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
exposition  and  analysis.  As  such  it  presents  entirely  too 
elementary  and  schematized  a  picture  of  research.  Few 
studies,  and,  as  a  rule,  only  those  of  a  distinctly  limited 
nature  involve  only  one  of  these  approaches.  Indeed, 
if  a  person  examines  the  research  results  actually  pub- 
lished, he  may  wonder  not  only  in  what  proportion  and 
order  these  various  techniques  enter  into  the  fact-gath- 
ering process,  but  also  whether  they  have  a  separate 
reality. 

In  many  pieces  of  research  the  "facts"  as  such  tend 
to  be  so  woven  together  that  one  may  not  see  readily 
how  they  are  related  to  these  basic  techniques.  An  indi- 
vidual looking  at  Census  returns  forgets  that  behind 
that  host  of  figures  are  schedules  and  enumerations,  and 
that  behind  the  payroll  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics are  sets  of  questionnaires.   Even  court  reports 
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and  prison  records  are  the  result  of  schedules,  interviews 
and  questionnaires. 

In  the  previous  chapters  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  uses  and  pitfalls  of  different  methods  of  data 
gathering.  Now,  however,  the  purpose  will  be  to  show 
how  these  separate  techniques  are  combined  in  particu- 
lar studies.  The  research  process  generally  represents  a 
blending  of  different  approaches.  In  practice,  interviews, 
tests  and  observation  are  not  employed  in  isolation. 
Rather,  the  majority  of  studies  are  the  product  of  sev- 
eral techniques.  This  statement  is  especially  applicable 
to  social  surveys.  Most  of  the  2,775  studies  listed  in  the 
recent  Bibliography  of  Social  Surveys1  have  employed  a 
whole  series  of  research  tools. 

The  Survey 

The  survey  is  used  in  many  senses  but  technically 
the  word  has  a  very  distinct  connotation.  Mr.  Shelby  M. 
Harrison  has  defined  it  as 

"...  a  cooperative  undertaking  which  applies 
scientific  method  to  the  study  and  treatment  of 
current  related  social  problems  and  conditions  hav- 
ing definite  geographical  limits  and  bearings,  plus 
such  a  spreading  of  its  facts,  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations as  will  make  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  common  knowledge  of  the  community  and  a 
force  for  intelligent  coordinated  action."2 

Thus  the  survey  is  interested  not  merely  in  bringing 
together  the  facts  on  definite  social  problems  but  in 

1  Eaton,  Allen,  and  Harrison,  Shelby  M.,  A   Bibliography   of  Social 
Surveys    (New  York;  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1930). 

2  Eaton  and  Harrison,  op.  cit.,  Introduction,  p.  xxiv. 
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arousing  public  opinion  to  take  a  hand  in  their  solu- 
tion. To  this  end  it  calls  on  the  civic  worker,  the  en- 
gineer, the  surveyor,  the  physician,  the  city  planner,  the 
educator  and  the  journalist  as  well  as  the  social  worker 
to  study  and  analyze  pertinent  data. 

Surveys  have  been  divided  into  -two  classes:  the  gen- 
eral broad  studies  of  the  activities  of  an  area — state, 
city,  region,  village  or  parish — and  the  specialized  sur- 
veys of  particular  aspects  of  contemporary  life  in  a 
particular  locality,  e.g.,  crime  surveys,  education  surveys, 
health  surveys,  surveys  of  industrial  conditions,  de- 
linquency, etc. 

The  survey  movement  is  undoubtedly  very  old.  The 
request  of  William  the  Conqueror  that  his  sheriffs  give 
him  an  accounting  which  resulted  in  the  Domesday 
Book  obviously  reflects  the  survey  idea.  The  modern 
survey,  however,  may  be  said  to  have  started  with 
Charles  Booth's  monumental  study  of  poverty  in  Lon- 
don begun  in  1886  which  appeared  in  the  seventeen 
volumes  of  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  London. 
Booth's  avowed  aim  was  to  show  the  numerical  relation 
which  poverty,  misery  and  depravity  bear  to  regular 
earnings  and  comparative  comfort  and  to  describe  the 
general  conditions  under  which  each  class  lives.3 

Booth's  Study 

The  point  of  departure  for  Booth's  inquiry  was 
an  earlier  governmental  Census  which  had  secured  fig- 
ures he  believed  were  unreliable.  He,  therefore,  set  out 
to  revise  the  Census  estimates,  originally  obtained  from 

a  Booth,  Charles,  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  London  (London; 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1902  ed.).  See  Vol.  I  of  the  Poverty  Series, 
p.  6. 
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schedules  filled  out  by  each  householder.  How  go  about 
so  vast  a  task?  He  would  have  liked  to  make  personal 
inquiry  of  each  family  in  London  and  to  check  by 
first-hand  observation  and  interviews  the  statistics  gath- 
ered by  the  Census.  Obviously  no  single  person  or  even 
the  large  staff  of  assistants  he  employed  could  do  this. 

Booth  learned  that  school  board  visitors  or  attendance 
officers  had  in  the  course  of  their  work  made  house- 
to-house  visits  in  every  area  of  London  and  had  care- 
fully recorded  knowledge  of  each  family  visited.  He 
therefore  began  to  interview  these  attendance  officers, 
of  whom  there  were  sixty-six  in  East  London  alone.  The 
method  consisted  of  "wholesale  interviewing,"  as 
Beatrice  Webb  has  called  it.  The  conferences  with  each 
visitor  lasted  about  twenty  hours!  During  these  pro- 
longed conversations  a  secretary  took  notes  and  in  addi- 
tion made  extracts  from  the  visitors'  own  schedules. 
By  this  means  Booth  obtained  forty-six  notebooks  filled 
with  much  valuable  information  about  the  poor  of 
London  covering  such  objective  items  as  occupation, 
rooms  in  dwelling,  number  of  children,  lodgers,  etc. 
He  records  that  these  books  were  "mines  of  informa- 
tion." They  were  referred  to  again  and  again  at  each 
stage  of  the  work.  So  valuable  did  they  prove  that  he 
came  later  to  regret  that  they  had  not  been  more  slowly 
and  deliberately  prepared — "more  stuffed  with  facts" 
than  they  actually  were.  During  the  inquiry  he  con- 
tinually improved  the  process  of  collection  and  only 
really  "learned  the  trade"  by  the  time  the  work  was 
finished.4 

After  the  source  books  had  been  compiled,   Booth 

*  Booth,  op.  cit.,  pp.  24-25. 
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and  his  helpers  visited  many  neighborhoods  to  confirm 
the  observations  of  the  attendance  officers.  They  inter- 
viewed teachers,  superintendents  of  dwelling  houses, 
rent  collectors,  sanitary  inspectors,  Charity  Organization 
Society  visitors  and  ministers.  The  information  thus 
gained  became  the  basis  for  maps  showing  in  color  the 
relative  density  and  poverty  in  various  London  districts. 
The  information  was  also  compiled  in  tabular  form 
and  constituted  the  main  body  of  information  presented 
in  the  final  reports. 

To  gain  a  more  intimate  picture  of  conditions,  Booth 
at  various  times  became  a  "participant  observer."  He 
took  up  quarters  in  districts  where  he  was  not  known 
and  as  a  lodger  shared  the  lives  of  the  poorer  classes. 
He  thus  became  intimately  acquainted  with  a  number 
of  working  people  and  the  lives  and  habits  of  many 
others  came  naturally  under  his  eye.5 

Booth's  schedules,  interviews  and  carefully  compiled 
statistics,  enriched  by  personal  observation,  enabled  him 
to  prepare  the  Poverty  Series  which  had  such  a  decisive 
effect  on  English  poor  relief.  So  well  has  it  stood  the 
test  of  time  that  it  became  the  starting  point  for  the 
new  survey  of  London  recently  undertaken  by  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics.6 

The  Pittsburgh  Survey 

The  first  and  possibly  the  most  famous  American 
survey  of  the  broad  general  type  was  conducted  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  Pittsburgh.  Its  purpose  was 

5  Ibid.,  p.  158. 

6  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  New'  Survey 
of  London  Life  and  Labour,  Vol.  I,  Forty  Years  of  Change  (London; 
P.  S.  King  &  Son,  1930). 
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to  throw  light  on  social  and  economic  forces,  not  by 
theoretical  discussion  of  them,  but  by  displaying  the 
objective  facts  of  life  and  labor  in  a  particular  city.7 

The  Pittsburgh  Survey  investigated  wages,  hours  of 
work  and  industrial  conditions  of  both  men  and  women 
and  studied  family  budgets,  housing  conditions  and  in- 
dustrial accidents  among  steel  workers.  It  secured  infor- 
mation about  public  health,  hospitalization,  sanitary 
problems  and  crime,  as  well  as  data  on  playgrounds, 
recreation,  city  planning  and  dependent  children. 

Such  an  elaborate  enterprise  may  seem  to  have  little 
value  for  the  lone  research  worker,  yet,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  aspects  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  were  made 
by  individual  investigators  studying  a  particular  topic 
and  reporting  in  a  separate  monograph,  e.g.,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley  studied  the  system  of  Factory  Inspection, 
Professor  John  A.  Fitch  the  steel  workers,  Mr.  James 
Forbes  the  police  and  crime,  and  Miss  Margaret  Bying- 
ton,  the  households  of  Homestead. 

An  investigator  "working  on  his  own"  will  probably 
find  a  description  of  one  of  these  individual  studies 
more  helpful  than  an  account  of  the  total  enterprise. 
By  means  of  schedules,  interviews  and  direct  observa- 
tion Miss  Byington  attempted  to  study  the  budgets  of 
a  number  of  representative  workers'  families.  She  began 
by  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  working  people, 
but  had  difficulty  overcoming  the  natural  suspicion  of 
workers  whose  memories  were  still  bitter  over  a  des- 
perate strike  of  fifteen  years  before.  She  finally  managed 
to  get  ninety  families  to  keep  accurate  accounts.  She 

7  Kellogg,  Paul  U.,  Appendix  E  in  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  The 
Pittsburgh  District  Civic  Frontage  (New  York;  Survey  Associates,  1914), 
p.  494. 
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visited  these  families  frequently  "to  see  how  the  books 
were  getting  on,"  thereby  gaining  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  family. 

One  of  her  assistants  became  a  ''participant  observer" 
and  lived  in  the  town  like  other  residents,  sending  her 
son  to  the  Homestead  schools.  In  addition,  a  young 
Slavic  widow  who  had  been  an  interpreter  in  the  Home- 
stead courts  and  had  unusual  insight  into  Slavic  customs 
and  attitudes  went  from  house  to  house  collecting  the 
budgets  from  the  immigrants. 

The  chief  source  of  data  was  the  information  kept  by 
the  women  themselves  which  was  transferred  to  cards 
and  tabulated.  Notes  were  made  after  each  visit  con- 
cerning home  conditions,  family  life  and  personal  de- 
tails. Then,  too,  interviews  were  held  with  town  officials, 
business  men  and  physicians.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
even  this  small  unit  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  employed 
a  whole  series  of  research  techniques.8 

The  Pittsburgh  Survey  was  followed  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  general  community  surveys  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Indeed,  the  recent  Bibliography 
of  Social  Surveys9  lists  more  than  150  surveys  of  the 
generalized  type  dealing  with  such  widely  scattered 
places  as  Springfield,  Illinois;  Peking  (Peiping) ,  China; 
and  Constantinople    (Istanbul)  ,  Turkey. 

Virtually  all  the  early  community  surveys  had  as  their 
main  objective  the  development  of  programs  of  action, 
but  lately  the  function  of  arriving  at  plans  of  action 
has  been  subject  to  serious  question.  People  are  increas- 

8  Byington,  Margaret,  Homestead:  The  Households  of  a  Mill  Town 
(New  York;  Charities  Publication  Committee,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, 1910),  Chap.  Ill  and  Appendix  I. 

9  Eaton  and  Harrison,  op.  cit.,  Part  I. 
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ingly  aware  that  community  programs  do  not  necessarily 
flow  from  surveys.  To  quote  the  words  of  a  school  prin- 
cipal during  an  investigation  of  the  bituminous  coal 
fields: 

"Another  investigation?  That  makes  the  third 
in  the  last  two  months.  First  the  State  Labor  crowd, 
then  some  welfare  group,  now  Washington.  Oh,  I 
know.  You  want  to  get  the  facts  and  you  can't  take 
one  another's  word  for  them.  Lady,  we've  been 
surveyed  to  death  down  here.  What  we  need  is  a 
little  action.  I've  been  here  since  1916 — through 
most  of  the  investigations.  You've  seen  the  U.  S. 
Coal  Commission  report?  Eleven  months'  work 
with  a  whole  army  of  experts  and  two  years  to  get 
the  results  published.  Well,  they  said  all  there  was 
to  be  said  about  coal  in  1925.  The  things  that  were 
wrong  then  are  worse  now,  just  as  they  knew  they'd 
be.  More  men  out  of  work,  more  kids  starving. 
Too  bad  we  can't  feed  them  reports."10 

MlDDLETOWN 

One  of  the  recent  surveys  that  frankly  abandoned  the 
aim  of  programmizing  was  Middletown,  which  con- 
trasted conditions  in  a  typical  mid-western  city  in  1924 
with  its  activities  in  1890.11  The  investigators,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Lynd,  together  with  several  assistants, 
set  out  to  study  a  small  city  along  six  main  lines:  getting 
a  living,  making  a  home,  training  the  young,  following 
religious  practices,  using  leisure  time  and  engaging  in 

10  Quoted    by    Lillian    Symes    in    "The    Great    Fact-Finding    Farce," 
Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  Vol.  164,  February,  1932,  p.  354. 

11  Lynd,    Robert    S.    and    Helen    Merrell,    Middletown     (New    York; 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1929). 
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Exhibit  12.  Two  pages  from  a  much  longer  schedule  used  in  sur- 
veying American  villages.  Other  phases  of  the  schedule  covered  in- 
dustries, village  finances,  farmers'  coopf*  atives,  social  activities, 
churches  and  schools.  In  addition  loose  f^ank  sheets  were  included 
with  the  printed  schedules  to  make  it  easy  for  the  worker  to  amplify 
his  observations. 
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community  activities.  They  attempted  to  catch  these 
activities  in  flux,  as  it  were,  and  to  give  a  moving  pic- 
ture of  community  life.  Their  report  is  filled  with  many 
intimate  glimpses  of  "real  life"  fitted  into  the  six-fold 
pattern  adopted.  Not  the  least  of  the  book's  values  lies 
in  the  writing  ability  of  the  authors,  but  for  the  mo- 
ment we  are  concerned  with  the  problem  of  how  the 
investigators  got  their  materials.  Middletown  was  se- 
lected largely  as  the  result  of  a  search  for  a  typical 
small  city,  based  upon  a  comparison  of  Census  returns. 

The  workers  opened  an  office  in  the  business  district 
of  the  town  with  the  announced  intention  "of  studying 
the  growth  of  the  city,"  and  tried  to  fit  into  the 
community's  activities,  "sharing  the  life  of  the  city, 
making  friends  and  assuming  local  ties  and  obligations." 
They  set  about  observing  what  people  were  doing  in 
as  detached  a  manner  as  possible  and  studied  institu- 
tions, not  for  their  own  sake  "but  always  with  reference 
to  the  life-activities"  they  served. 

The  Lynds  observed  the  usual  round  of  community 
activities  from  the  standpoint  of  the  "participant  ob- 
server." They  visited  schools,  churches,  club  meetings, 
literary  circles  and  labor  union  meetings;  dined  with 
ministers,  industrial  workers  and  businessmen,  and  Dr. 
Lynd  even  joined  the  Rotary  Club.  At  the  same  time 
the  workers  took  inconspicuous  notes,  writing  them  up 
"according  to  the  form  adopted."  This  procedure  is  sig- 
nificant for  it  indicates  that  theirs  was  no  mere  soaking 
in  of  atmosphere,  but  a  planned  process  of  observation, 
based  on  schedules  drawn  up  "in  terms  of  the  specific 
behavior  observed  in  the  city." 

The  interviews  varied  from  casual  talks  with  street 
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car  conductors,  janitors  and  barbers  to  carefully  planned 
conversations  with  Y.M.C.A.  secretaries,  ministers, 
school  superintendents  and  others  "especially  qualified 
to  give  certain  bodies  of  information."  Usually  these 
formal  interviews  were  arranged  only  after  the  inves- 
tigators had  clear  notions  of  what  they  wanted  to  know. 

Formal  questionnaires  were  sent  to  400  clubs  concern- 
ing their  memberships  and  activities,  while  another  set 
sought  the  attitudes  of  550  second,  third  and  fourth 
year  high-school  boys  and  girls  on  public  and  personal 
matters.  Schedules  were  also  filled  out  during  the  course 
of  rather  lengthy  interviews  with  124  working  class 
and  forty  business  class  families  concerning  a  variety 
of  subjects — education  of  children,  religious  beliefs, 
habits  of  mothers'  families,  etc. 

Besides  directed  observation,  planned  interviews,  cas- 
ual conversations  and  formal  questionnaires  the  Middle- 
town  investigators  also  examined  existing  documentary 
materials,  compiled  statistics,  and  read  the  newspapers 
of  1890  as  well  as  the  minutes  of  clubs,  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  humane  societies,  city  council  and  the 
like.  They  studied  histories  of  the  city,  county  and  state 
as  well  as  city  directories,  maps  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce publications.  They  were  fortunate  in  getting  two 
unusually  detailed  diaries — one  by  a  Protestant  mer- 
chant and  the  other  by  a  Catholic  baker — covering  the 
period  1886-1900,  and  found  other  less  complete  diaries 
and  scrapbooks. 

The  investigators  also  had  the  task  of  going  through 
court  files  and  school  records,  State  reports  and  year- 
books, city  and  county  records  and  census  returns.  In 
this  way,  they  gathered  statistics  on  wages,  steadiness 
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of  employment,  industrial  accidents,  club  and  church 
membership,  church  attendance  and  contributions,  li- 
brary and  periodical  circulation,  and  moving  picture 
attendance.  Most  of  this  information  could  be  secured 
directly  from  officials  in  the  city  or  in  the  State  capital, 
but  in  a  few  cases  it  had  to  be  compiled  through  special 
tabulations  of  existing  records. 

This  summary  of  the  methods  of  investigation  em- 
ployed in  Middletown  makes  it  clear  that  research  work 
usually  requires  more  than  proficiency  in  one  particu- 
lar technique.  Time  and  again  the  really  creative  part 
of  a  social  inquiry  is  deciding  how  different  approaches 
should  be  combined  to  yield  the  most  fruitful  results. 

Cleveland  School  Surveys 

Despite  the  large  number  of  undifferentiated  surveys 
the  tendency  during  the  past  generation  has  been  away 
from  broad  inquiries  toward  more  limited  researches 
in  specialized  fields.  One  charge  leveled  at  the  old- 
fashioned  survey  is  that  its  scope  is  so  broad  that  there 
is  no  real  point  to  the  inquiry.  This  weakness  has  led 
during  recent  years  to  more  specialized  studies,  such  as 
those  embodied  in  the  Cleveland  School  Surveys,  the 
Survey  of  American  Indian  Administration,  and  the 
Illinois  and  Missouri  Crime  Surveys.  The  Bibliography 
of  Social  Surveys  includes  more  than  2,700  investiga- 
tions of  this  type. 

The  school  survey  conducted  by  the  Cleveland  Foun- 
dation resulted  in  twenty-five  monographs  on  various 
aspects  of  the  public  school  system  of  that  city,  with  a 
summary  volume  by  Colonel  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  director 
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of  the  enterprise.12  Each  of  the  monographs  was  pre- 
pared by  a  specialist  and  published  separately. 

For  example,  the  investigation  into  school  work  de- 
veloped special  tests  for  measuring  the  handwriting 
ability  of  the  pupils  and  employed  performance  tests 
in  spelling,  handwriting,  arithmetic  and  reading.  Work- 
ers visited  classes  and  kept  careful  notes  on  schedules 
which  called  not  only  for  precise  quantitative  data  but 
also  for  qualitative  items,  such  as  comments  on  the  type 
of  teaching.  Interviews  with  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents and  other  school  officials  yielded  another  body 
of  information  as  did  also  school  records  and  statistics. 
In  short,  even  this  one  unit  of  the  Cleveland  Survey 
exhibits  a  complex  blending  of  techniques. 

Investigation  of  Indian  Administration 

Another  interesting  survey  of  the  specialized  type  was 
that  on  Indian  affairs  undertaken  by  the  Institute  for 
Government  Research  at  the  behest  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.13  A  staff  was  chosen  including  one  spe- 
cialist each  on  family  relations,  law,  economic  condi- 
tions, education,  health  and  agriculture,  together  with 
a  well-known  Indian  to  act  as  interpreter  and  contact 
man.  Available  source  materials  had  already  been  com- 
piled through  the  earlier  work  of  another  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Institute  for  Government  Research,  and, 
in  addition,  valuable  bodies  of  data  were  found  both  in 

12  Ayres,  Leonard  P.,  The  Cleveland  School  Survey,  Summary  Volume 
(Cleveland;    The    Survey    Committee    of    the    Cleveland    Foundation, 

1917)- 

13  Meriam,  Lewis,  and  Associates,  The  Problem  of  Indian  Adminis- 
tration   (Baltimore;  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1928). 
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the  Census  and  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

An  itinerary  was  planned  so  that  the  entire  staff 
might  visit  the  larger  reservations  and  individual  mem- 
bers the  smaller  places.  There  are  350,000  Indians  scat- 
tered among  twenty-three  states,  so  that  the  amount  of 
traveling  involved  was  considerable. 

Before  going  tt>  any  reservation  the  investigators 
consulted  the  narrative  reports  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  Indian  office,  and  also  Congressional  hearings, 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  and  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  dealing  with  the  particular  tribe  to 
be  visited. 

As  soon  as  the  Commission  arrived  at  a  reservation, 
conferences  were  held  with  the  superintendent  and 
some  of  his  assistants  covering  general  conditions.  At 
these  meetings  the  primary  aim  was  to  discover  the 
views  of  the  officials  themselves.  Most  of  the  superin- 
tendents were  quite  communicative  and  willing  to  air 
their  views  freely,  but  others  had  to  be  questioned 
closely,  not,  as  the  investigators  observe,  because  of  un- 
willingness to  talk,  but  largely  because  of  differences 
in  temperament. 

At  each  reservation  the  inquirers  checked  and  veri- 
fied the  statistics  they  had  received  in  Washington;  then, 
guided  largely  by  the  advice  of  the  superintendents, 
they  attempted  to  study  sample  conditions  among  In- 
dian farms  and  households.  The  investigators  asked 
the  superintendents  to  show  them  not  the  best  nor  the 
worst  but  the  average  conditions  and  often  conducted 
independent  investigations  to  check  up  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  sample  recommended. 
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The  individual  investigators  looked  into  those  as- 
pects of  the  work  in  which  they  were  primarily  inter- 
ested. The  health  specialist  consulted  directly  with  phy- 
sicians and  nurses  and  visited  hospitals  and  clinics.  In 
many  cases  he  accompanied  the  doctors  on  their  rounds, 
watching  the  examinations,  treatments  and  operations 
of  patients,  checking  up  on  the  diagnosis  of  cases,  and 
on  mortality  and  morbidity  statistics.  He  also  inspected 
the  dormitories  and  examined  the  kitchens  of  a  great 
many  hospitals  and  kept  careful  records  of  his  obser- 
vations. 

The  educational  specialist  made  contacts  with  school 
superintendents,  principals,  teachers  and  inspectors  and 
also  mingled  with  Indian  children  in  the  classrooms. 
He  visited  Indian  homes  and  councils  and  made  definite 
efforts  to  get  first-hand  impressions  of  the  school  prob- 
lems from  the  Indians  themselves. 

The  expert  on  agriculture  tried  to  observe  samples 
of  all  types  of  farms,  even  making  long  journeys  into  the 
mountains  to  do  so.  He  induced  local  farmers  to  take 
him  around  to  their  neighbors  and  talked  with  many 
Indians  concerning  their  agricultural  problems.  In  like 
manner  the  other  specialists  undertook  intensive  studies 
along  their  main  lines  of  interest. 

General  conferences  were  held  with  groups  of  In- 
dians. Often  at  these  meetings  the  superintendent  of 
the  reservation  was  tactfully  asked  to  leave  so  that  the 
Indians  might  air  their  opinions  freely.  Always  it  was 
made  clear  that  the  investigating  staff  was  not  a  griev- 
ance committee  with  powers  to  transmit  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  but  merely  a  fact- 
finding committee  attempting  to  get  a  general  picture 
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of  Indian  affairs.  Of  course,  one  wonders  whether  the 
Indians  were  able  to  appreciate  such  a  fine  distinction. 

Interviews  with  missionaries,  with  Indian  traders  who 
had  had  contact  with  the  Indians,  and  with  various 
friends  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  with  experts  on  tech- 
nical subjects  connected  with  the  Indian,  made  up  a 
good  deal  of  the  staff's  work.  The  final  report  represents 
one  of  the  more  intensive  types  of  surveys  combining 
a  close  study  of  records,  testimony,  reports  and  statistics 
with  interviews,  conferences  and  a  detailed  observation 
of  conditions  on  the  field. 

The  different  surveys  and  studies  described  in  this 
chapter  all  reveal  a  multiplicity  of  techniques  and  illus- 
trate concretely  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  a  good 
investigator  attacks  his  problem.  It  is  especially  note- 
worthy that  even  the  smaller  studies  conducted  by  an 
individual  worker  often  combine  all  the  important  re- 
search techniques. 


[Hi] 


Chapter  VIII 
CARRYING  FORWARD  THE  STUDY 


Up  to  this  point  the  discussion  has  dealt  with  the  im- 
portance of  working  out  the  main  objectives  and  the 
general  plan  for  a  study  and  has  treated  some  of  the 
problems  involved  in  obtaining  social  data  by  various 
means.  Presumably,  you  are  now  in  a  position  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  fact-gathering.  Some  of  the  actual  tasks 
that  arise  at  this  point  are:  devising  and  testing  out 
the  tools  to  be  used;  deciding  upon  the  specific  areas 
or  units  to  be  studied;  and  determining  the  sequences 
to  be  followed  in  carrying  on  the  work. 

Devising  and  Testing  Tools 

Assume  that  you  have  defined  precisely  what  you 
want  your  investigation  to  do  and  that,  in  a  general 
way,  you  know  the  different  things  you  will  do  to  ac- 
complish your  purpose.  The  next  step  is  to  work  out 
precise  instruments  of  inquiry.  Interview  forms  may 
have  to  be  created;  schedules  and  questionnaires  pre- 
pared; tests  and  experiments  devised.  It  may  be  that 
the  tools  you  need  have  already  been  created  by  others, 
but  in  any  case  you  will  want  to  decide  in  advance  ex- 
actly what  you  intend  to  do  and  how  you  intend  to 
do  it. 

The  creation   of   even   the   simplest   form    is   often 
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troublesome  and  a  matter  of  inspiration  rather  than  of 
perspiration.  Besides,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
make  schedules  more  elaborate  than  is  necessary.  It  is 
so  easy  to  keep  expanding  your  procedure  on  the  ground 
that  since  you  are  getting  or  doing  one  thing  you  might 
as  well  go  ahead  and  add  this  or  that. 

The  danger  is  that  you  will  spend  considerable  time 
obtaining  facts  that  are  of  no  direct  use  in  your  study. 
It  is  amazing  to  find  how  much  information  is  collected 
by  the  average  study  that  is  never  used.  Of  course,  a 
certain  amount  of  unutilized  material  is  inevitable,  but 
a  real  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  study  to  the 
main  point.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  a  clearly 
defined  objective  is  of  such  supreme  importance.  Every 
aspect  of  the  detailed  procedure  should  be  submitted 
to  the  acid  test,  "How  will  this  part  of  the  investigation 
aid  and  abet  the  main  purpose?" 

A  concrete  illustration  of  how  not  to  proceed  occurred 
some  years  ago  when  a  committee  of  thirty  specialists 
met  to  devise  a  schedule  for  a  community  survey.  To 
satisfy  the  various  interests  represented  it  became  neces- 
sary to  include  an  ever  growing  number  of  questions 
until  the  final  schedule  consisted  of  more  than  500.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  majority  of  the  answers  were  never 
utilized. 

In  drawing  up  your  forms  consider  not  only  how 
you  had  best  secure  your  information  but  the  problem 
of  analyzing  the  materials  after  they  have  been  gath- 
ered. Some  types  of  questionnaire  and  interview  forms 
lend  themselves  much  better  than  others  to  the  processes 
of  analysis.  The  data  on  many  questionnaires  cannot  be 
classified  or  tabulated  easily.  At  times  the  mere  matter 
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of  numbering  your  items  is  a  distinct  aid  in  the  efficient 
handling  of  the  materials  collected.  At  all  events  you 
should  consider  at  this  point  the  way  in  which  the  facts 
collected  will  be  sorted  and  manipulated. 

In  statistical  studies  it  is  helpful  to  draw  up  tabula- 
tion forms  at  the  same  time  that  you  are  preparing  your 
schedules.  This  process  helps  to  visualize  clearly  the 
exact  uses  to  which  your  facts  will  be  put.  Certainly 
if  your  investigation  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  require 
mechanical  systems  of  tabulation,  consult  in  advance 
with  experts  who  know  about  these  modern  methods  of 
sorting  and  classification.  You  can  often  help  the  tabu- 
lating process  by  gathering  your  facts  in  a  particular 


arrangement. 


Many  aspects  of  the  instrument-devising  stage  are, 
like  those  of  every  other  period,  matters  of  both  imagi- 
nation and  hard  work.  You  cannot  create  at  will  a  yard- 
stick for  measuring  attitudes,  but  if  you  think  long 
enough  and  hard  enough  you  may,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  suddenly  stumble  upon  a  workable  scheme. 

After  a  certain  point,  armchair  planning  becomes  a 
waste  of  time.  Nothing  succeeds  like  tested  experience. 
The  moral  is  clear — when  you  have  developed  the  plan 
and  procedure  of  a  study  the  next  step  is  to  try  it  out. 
In  no  other  way  can  you  be  sure  that  your  processes 
will  actually  work.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  test  a  technique  before  employing  it  on  any 
large  scale. 

Testing  out  the  procedure  of  a  study  is  one  of  the 
essential  steps  in  any  research  project.  Almost  always 
it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  select  a  near-by  com- 
munity or  group  of  individuals  as  a  testing  ground. 
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Do  your  best  with  your  research  tools  and  see  what  hap- 
pens. Do  people  respond  to  your  inquiries  as  you  imag- 
ined they  would?  Do  the  questions  designed  to  provide 
revealing  information  actually  produce  results?  If  not, 
how  should  your  techniques  be  modified  to  secure  the 
information  needed? 

If  there  is  more  than  one  field  worker  connected 
with  the  inquiry  it  is  desirable  for  all  to  work  together 
during  the  try-out  period.  This  procedure  increases  the 
likelihood  that  all  the  investigators  will  attack  their 
problems  in  the  same  way. 

After  the  try-out  period,  re-examine  the  whole  plan 
of  the  study.  In  the  light  of  your  actual  test,  is  the 
original  time-schedule  workable?  Perhaps  you  will  need 
to  cut  down  the  scope  of  your  investigation  and  to  study 
your  cases  less  intensively  or  you  may  decide  to  study 
fewer  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  want  to  ex- 
pand the  plan  of  the  entire  enterprise.  This  is  the  time 
to  consider  such  matters  rather  than  at  the  end  of  the 
research  period. 

Sampling 

One  of  the  most  important  decisions  in  any  study  is 
the  choice  of  the  cases  to  be  studied.  All  research  re- 
quires selection.  Most  investigators  are  not  in  a  position 
to  undertake  a  100  per  cent  canvass  of  anything  and 
even  a  complete  enumeration,  such  as  the  Federal 
Census,  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  it  can  ask  relatively 
few  questions. 

As  a  rule,  the  research  worker  must  rely  upon  a  seg- 
ment of  reality  rather  than  the  whole.  Fortunately,  a 
sample  can  be  employed  to  represent  adequately  a  much 
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larger  total.  This  statement  is  illustrated  concretely  by 
comparing  the  occupational  distribution  of  all  the  29,- 
600  persons  in  Who's  Who1  with  figures  based  upon  a 
sample  of  the  first  9,300  names: 

Percentage     Distribution 

_  .  Sample  Total 

Occupational  Group  l  a     7 

Educators    16.8  17.0 

Editors  and  Authors 12.7  12.8 

Bankers   and  Businessmen    13.2  12.7 

Judges  and  Lawyers   10.8  10.6 

Religious  Workers 9.6  9.9 

Scientists    (natural  and  social) 8.1  8.0 

Politicians  and  Diplomats    6.2  6.4 

Doctors  and  Physicians 6.6  6.2 

Actors,  Artists,  etc 5.8  5.9 

Architects  and  Engineers 5.8  5.8  • 

Army  and  Navy  Officers   1.9  1.7 

Social  Workers 1.0  0.9 

Agriculturalists    0.8  0.9 

Others    0.7  1.2 

Total   100.0  100.0 

In  general  both  sets  of  figures  tell  the  same  story  and 
it  follows  that  the  sample,  which  took  only  a  third  as 
long  to  compute  as  the  total,  is  for  most  purposes  quite 
as  satisfactory  as  the  complete  analysis. 

The  economies  of  time  introduced  by  the  sampling 
method  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  nearly  all 
research  projects.  If  it  were  necessary  to  examine  every 
unit  of  a  given  field  to  produce  a  reliable  study,  many 

1  Who's  Who  in  America    (Chicago;  The  A.  N.  Marquis  Company, 
Vol.  16,  1930-31). 
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aspects  of  social  as  well  as  physical  research  would  be 
virtually  impossible,  fortunately,  careful  thinking  and 
planning  may  enable  the  study  of  a  thousand  cases  to 
yield  results  almost  as  reliable  as  returns  from  a  hun- 
dred thousand.  This  statement  is  not  mere  rhetoric; 
it  is  literally  true. 

A  carefully  conducted  English  experiment  showed 
that  reports  from  only  one  per  cent  of  approximately 
1,250,000  unemployed  persons  registered  at  the  labor 
Exchanges  actually  gave  results  quite  as  reliable  as  a 
10  or  even  a  33  per  cent  sample.  Of  course,  the  one 
case  in  a  hundred  finally  studied  had  to  be  chosen  with 
the  greatest  care.  Some  of  the  actual  problems  involved 
indicate  the  kind  of  considerations  that  must  be  kept 
in  mind  when  selecting  a  representative  sample. 

It  was  apparent  that  if  the  choice  of  cases  studied  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  different  Exchange  man- 
agers themselves  the  results  would  be  far  from  repre- 
sentative since  each  would  naturally  select  individuals 
who  were  approachable.  This  would  lead  to  an  over- 
weighting of  applicants  who,  because  of  their  frequent 
visits  or  the  complexity  of  their  cases,  were  personally 
known  to  the  Exchange  staff.  To  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty it  was  suggested  that  the  sample  be  limited  to 
applicants  wTho  came  to  the  Exchange  at  a  particular 
hour,  but  this  plan  was  abandoned  as  it  was  felt  that 
the  old-timers  would  have  learned  better  than  the  new- 
comers the  time  of  day  when  it  was  most  advantageous 
4  for  them  to  go  to  the  Exchange. 

After  much  discussion,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the 
best  procedure  was  to  take  every  hundredth  name  in 
the  live  files  of  the  Exchange.  But  even  this  apparently 
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simple  and  automatic  arrangement  was  beset  with  diffi- 
culties. The  files  of  all  Exchanges  are  arranged  in  the 
same  occupational  order  beginning  with  carpenters  and 
continuing  in  a  prescribed  sequence.  Thus,  if  managers 
had  been  instructed  to  start  with  the  first  case  in  their 
files  and  then  pick  every  hundredth  claim,  the  number 
of  carpenters  in  the  sample  would  be  unduly  high  since 
at  every  Exchange  the  first  individual  selected  would 
have  been  a  carpenter.  The  problem  was  met  by  asking 
each  manager  to  start  at  a  different  point  in  his  file, 
these  starting  places  being  selected  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  covering  as  evenly  as  possible  the  whole  oc- 
cupational classification. 

Other  exceptions  had  to  be  made  to  the  principles  of 
selection.  The  information  desired  was  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  it  was  considered  necessary  that  men  be  in- 
terviewed by  the  Exchange  manager  personally  and 
that  women  applicants  be  examined  by  the  senior 
woman  officer.  In  the  larger  Exchanges  this  would  have 
meant  that  the  manager  and  his  chief  woman  assistant 
would  have  had  to  spend  much  more  time  interviewing 
than  they  could  reasonably  afford  to  spare  from  their 
current  duties.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  no  man- 
ager should  be  asked  to  report  upon  more  than  thirty 
applicants. 

To  make  up  for  lack  of  complete  reports  from  the 
larger  Exchanges  the  medium  and  smaller  ones  were 
asked  to  report  upon  more  than  one  per  cent  of  their 
claimants.  This  procedure  meant  that  the  sample  in- 
cluded a  disproportionately  large  number  of  people 
from  the  smaller  places  but  probably  it  did  not  cause 
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any  serious  distortion  in  results  since  conditions  in 
small  and  in  large  centers  were  known  to  be  similar.2 

After  the  one  per  cent  sample  had  been  completed 
the  results  were  checked  by  facts  obtained  nine  and  one- 
half  months  earlier  from  a  33  per  cent  sample  cover- 
ing such  items  as  age,  marital  status  and  dependency. 
In  addition,  the  findings  were  also  compared  with  a 
study  completed  at  almost  the  same  time  showing  the 
ages  of  10  per  cent  of  all  claimants.  Except  where  the 
absolute  numbers  involved  were  very  small,  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  three  sets  of  figures  was  extraor- 
dinarily close.  In  other  words,  the  study  based  upon 
one  case  in  a  hundred  furnished  results  virtually  as 
reliable  as  the  33  per  cent  sample. 

This  experiment  emphasizes  a  point  that  is  basic 
to  good  sampling.  It  would  have  been  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  carry  out  this  type  of  investigation  had  there 
not  been  available  a  directory  of  all  the  persons  con- 
cerned. To  select  intelligently  a  representative  sample 
you  must  know  the  characteristics  of  the  total  group 
you  are  trying  to  study. 

Many  mechanical  rules  have  been  formulated  for 
selecting  a  fair  sample.  One  method  is  to  choose  your 
units  at  random.  In  selecting  a  sample  of  high  school 
principals  you  might  even  put  all  the  names  in  a  hat 
and  then  draw  out  by  chance  the  ones  you  will  actually 
study.  Another  method  is  that  employed  in  the  English 
experiment — take  every  tenth,  twentieth,  or  hundredth 
name  on  your  total  list.  Often  it  is  desirable  to  employ 

2  Hilton,  John,  "Enquiry  by  Sample:  An  Experiment  and  its  Results," 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  Vol.  LXXXVII,  July,    1924. 

PP.  544-57°- 
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weighted  representation  and  after  breaking  up  your 
total  into  its  main  constituent  elements — male,  female, 
rural,  urban,  Negro  and  white — to  study  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cases  from  each  sub-group.  This  was  the  device 
actually  employed  in  the  History  of  Prices  during  the 
War3  that  tried  to  ascertain  price  fluctuations  from  1913 
to  1919.  Certain  commodities  were  selected  as  represen- 
tative of  our  fifty-four  major  industries.  Then,  to  show 
the  general  trend  in  prices  during  the  period,  each 
commodity  was  weighted  by  multiplying  its  average 
price  each  month  by  the  amount  of  the  commodity  pro- 
duced and  imported  in  1917.  In  this  way  each  com- 
modity was  assigned  its  proportionate  representation  in 
the  total.4 

Keep  in  mind  that  formal  rules  cannot  replace  judg- 
ment and  experience  in  the  selection  and  interpretation 
of  a  sample.5  The  essential  requirement  is  that  the  cases 
studied  be  representative.  This  means  that  the  units 
chosen  for  separate  scrutiny  should  have  in  proper  pro- 
portion all  the  significant  characteristics  of  the  larger 
group  they  are  intended  to  represent.  It  is  not  enough 
to  investigate  many  cases;  the  units  must  be  typical. 

Some  years  ago  the  Census  Bureau  found  that  returns 
from  thirty-eight  states  indicated  a  decrease  in  divorce 
rates.  The  Bureau  was  on  the  point  of  issuing  a  press 

3  War  Industries  Board,  Mitchell,  Wesley  C,  editor-in-chief,  His- 
tory of  Prices  during  the  War  (Washington,  D.  C;  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1919),  Bulletin  I,  pp.  3-10. 

i  Investigators  who  want  to  pursue  further  the  problems  of  sampling 
are  urged  to  read  Mr.  R.  H.  Coats's  article,  "Enumeration  and  Sam- 
pling in  the  Field  of  the  Census,"  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  September,  1931,  p.  270. 

5Bowley,  Arthur  L.,  An  Elementary  Manual  of  Statistics  (London; 
MacDonald  and  Evans,  1910),  p.  62. 
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release  to  this  effect  when  it  discovered  that  complete 
returns  from  all  forty-eight  states  gave  quite  different 
rates  than  even  so  large  a  sample  as  thirty-eight  states. 
The  reason  is  simple:  divorce  rates  are  one  thing  if  sta- 
tistics from  Reno,  Nevada,  are  included,  but  quite  an- 
other if  they  are  omitted. 

In  conclusion  we  can  only  reiterate  that  the  reliability 
of  any  study  depends  largely  upon  the  type  of  cases 
selected  for  intensive  investigation.  The  danger  is  that 
unintentionally  you  will  choose  a  one-sided  group.  It 
is  so  natural  to  assume  that  the  data  you  are  able  to 
obtain  are  typical  of  the  total  group  you  want  investi- 
gated; yet  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  persons  who  are  will- 
ing to  respond  to  your  inquiries  may  be  very  excep- 
tional individuals.  You  cannot  analyze  too  carefully  the 
units  entering  into  your  sample. 

Personnel 

Thus  far,  it  has  been  tacitly  assumed  that  you  your- 
self would  undertake  the  direction  of  the  contemplated 
investigation,  but  you  may  want  to  get  someone  else 
to  do  the  work  or  to  assist  you.  In  any  case,  remember 
that  the  personality  and  experience  of  the  director  are 
probably  the  most  important  factors  in  the  conduct  of 
an  investigation.  A  first-rate  research  worker  can  often 
transform  even  a  third-rate  topic  into  a  research  sub- 
ject of  real  importance,  while  a  mediocre  investigator 
can  easily  kill  the  value  of  a  most  vital  subject. 

There  are  many  people  capable  of  digging  up  facts, 
or  as  Huxley  called  it,  the  hod-carrying  of  investigation, 
but  hod-carrying  alone  never  produced  an  imposing 
edifice. 
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To  a  very  considerable  extent  research  is  an  indi- 
vidual matter.  It  demands  investigators  who  have  in- 
sight, imagination,  honesty,  originality  and  initiative, 
as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  subject  mat- 
ter and  of  ways  and  means  of  procedure.  And  having 
said  this  much  it  is  immediately  apparent  that  the 
qualities  of  a  good  research  worker — like  many  other 
elements  in  social  inquiry — are  hard  to  weigh. 

Possibly  as  revealing  a  classification  as  any  is  one  em- 
ployed by  Professor  Henry  L.  Moore,  the  great  mathe- 
matical economist,  who  grouped  social  investigators  into 
three  categories.  There  is  first  of  all  the  "magpie"  type 
who  is  continually  running  about  imitating  and  appro- 
priating ideas  of  others.  Then  there  is  the  "honey  bee" 
worker  who  labors  constantly  gathering  materials  into 
narrow  compartments  and  who  may  sting  you  painfully 
if  you  interfere  with  his  activities.  Finally  there  is  the 
rare  "pearl  oyster"  investigator  who  quietly  and  unob- 
trusively gets  hold  of  a  grain  of  truth  and  then  with 
little  or  no  fuss  slowly  develops  it  into  a  pearl  of  great 
value. 

Real  research  is  hard  work  and  one  can  scarcely  do 
his  best  if  he  has  a  number  of  other  exacting  jobs  he  is 
trying  to  do  at  the  same  time.  The  experience  of  the 
Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research  shows  that 
best  results  are  achieved  when  a  research  worker  can 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  investigation.  Many 
universities  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  It  is 
becoming  customary  to  release  a  professor  from  all 
academic  duties  for  considerable  periods  of  time  to 
enable  him  to  conduct  a  social  investigation. 

One  of  the  fundamental  issues  in  any  study  is  whether 
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it  should  be  made  by  "insiders"  or  by  "outsiders."  For 
example,  in  the  investigation  of  Indian  administration 
the  question  arose  whether  years  of  service  in  the  Indian 
office  should  be  considered  as  an  asset  or  a  liability  in 
a  research  worker.  In  this  particular  inquiry  it  was 
agreed  that  employment  of  such  a  person  would  be 
unwise  on  the  ground  that  if  anyone  who  had  been 
long  in  the  Indian  Service  came  out  with  findings 
favorable  to  the  government  he  might  be  accused  of 
undue  friendliness,  and  if  he  made  an  adverse  report 
he  might  seem  to  be  activated  by  personal  motives.6 

In  gathering  field  data  there  are  times  when  it  is  a 
decided  advantage  to  use  local  investigators  to  help 
with  the  work.  Not  only  can  local  people  frequently  be 
secured  at  little  or  no  cost  but  they  are  almost  sure  to 
increase  the  amount  of  local  interest  in  your  study  and 
can  often  improve  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  gathered 
because  of  their  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions.  It 
was  found  in  taking  a  religious  census  in  a  New  Eng- 
land community  that  the  people  interviewed  reported 
their  church  affiliations  more  accurately  when  talking 
to  a  volunteer  surveyor,  who  knew  local  religious  habits 
intimately,  than  when  dealing  with  paid  workers 
brought  in  from  the  outside. 

Local  investigators,  however,  do  raise  distinct  prob- 
lems. Unless  carefully  supervised,  they  tend  to  produce 
unsatisfactory  results.  They  should  be  given  short,  sim- 
ple tasks  and  their  results  should  be  checked  by  expe- 
rienced investigators. 

The  employment  of  local  assistants  to  carry  on  the 

8Meriam,  Lewis,  and  Associates,  The  Problem  of  Indian  Administra- 
tion  (Baltimore,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1928),  p.  60. 
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field  work  of  a  study  brings  up  another  point  that  can 
scarcely  be  stressed  too  much.  You  should  not  sit  back 
in  an  office  while  assistants  are  out  doing  the  spade 
work  of  digging  up  the  basic  facts.  All  too  often  this 
is  what  happens.  The  result  is  that  you  lose  that  inti- 
mate contact  with  reality  which  is  such  an  important 
factor  when  it  comes  to  analyzing  and  interpreting  your 
findings.  Investigations  conducted  in  this  way  can 
hardly  avoid  the  charge  of  superficiality.7  Actual  first- 
hand observations  and  study  afford  a  grasp  and  insight 
into  a  subject  that  no  amount  of  reading  or  swivel- 
chair  thinking  can  replace. 

Planning  the  Sequence 

The  sequence  in  which  the  various  phases  of  a  re- 
search project  are  taken  up  and  carried  forward  is  a 
matter  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  One  danger 
is  that  you  will  start  too  many  things  at  once.  The  ideal 
arrangement  is  so  to  plan  the  data  gathering  that  if, 
for  any  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  halt  the  process,  never- 
theless the  materials  that  have  been  assembled  will  be 
of  value.  This  principle  is  important  because  of  the 
tendency  to  attempt  more  than  is  possible  with  the 
time  and  money  at  your  disposal. 

In  deciding  upon  the  procedure  to  be  followed,  re- 
member that  certain  jobs  can  be  carried  forward  more 
advantageously  at  one  time  than  at  another.  In  many 
areas,  rural  surveys  cannot  be  undertaken  in  the  winter- 
time because  roads  are  impassable,  while  most  realistic 

7  Allen,  E.  W.,  "The  Nature  and  Function  of  Research,"  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  Vol.  XXI,  1926,  p.  239. 
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school  surveys  obviously  cannot  be  conducted  during 
the  summer  vacation  period. 

A  little  thought  and  ingenuity  can  usually  save  much 
valuable  time.  Some  years  ago  the  Institute  of  Social 
and  Religious  Research  embarked  upon  field  studies 
of  approximately  140  villages.8  Instead  of  waiting  until 
all  the  facts  about  these  places  had  been  gathered  before 
analyzing  the  data,  it  was  decided  to  stop  the  fact-gath- 
ering process  late  in  the  fall  after  all  the  villages  in  one 
geographic  division  had  been  visited.  This  fraction  of 
the  total  body  of  data  was  then  treated  as  though  it 
were  all  the  information  to  be  assembled.  The  arrange- 
ment had  certain  decided  advantages:  it  saved  the  de- 
lays involved  in  trying  to  survey  rural  areas  during  the 
period  of  winter  storms;  the  initial  experiments  with 
methods  of  tabulation  and  analysis  were  limited  to  a 
comparatively  small  group  of  cases  that  could  be  han- 
dled far  more  easily  than  the  entire  number;  it  was 
possible  to  see  just  how  the  facts  gathered  were  going 
to  be  actually  utilized  in  the  later  stages  of  the  study 
and  this  led  to  certain  valuable  suggestions  for  changes 
in  the  basic  plan  for  surveying  the  villages  in  other 
areas.9 

In  planning  the  procedures  of  a  study  it  is  desirable 
to  consider  the  use  of  commercial  agencies  to  take  over 
various  phases  of  the  investigation.  In  nearly  all  large 
cities  there  are  business  concerns  which  for  a  fee  handle 
such  jobs  as  sending  out  form  letters,  making  charts, 
doing  statistical  tabulations,  etc.  It  is  frequently  advan- 

8  Brunner,  Edmund  deS.,  Village  Communities  (New  York;  Double- 
day,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc.,  1927). 

•Cf.  also  Chapter  XI  below  for  discussion  of  Professor  Bronislaw 
Malinowski's  use  of  the  same  method. 
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tageous  to  employ  such  agencies  both  because  they  are 
in  a  better  position  than  the  investigator  to  undertake 
these  tasks  economically  and  also  because  the  turning 
over  of  routine  functions  entirely  to  others  leaves  the 
investigator  additional  time  for  the  more  creative  as- 
pects of  his  work. 

During  a  study  of  housing  conditions  in  cities,  the 
chief  investigator  arranged  with  a  statistical  agency  to 
tabulate  his  findings  as  soon  as  the  process  of  data  gath- 
ering had  been  completed  in  any  one  place.  This  saved 
valuable  time  since  it  allowed  the  process  of  field  work 
and  tabulation  to  go  on  simultaneously. 

In  connection  with  almost  any  project  there  is  the 
danger  that  bodies  of  material  will  be  lost  through  care- 
lessness, theft,  fire  or  other  causes.  You  will  recall  that 
Colonel  T.  E.  Lawrence  either  lost  or  had  stolen  the 
only  copy  of  his  first  manuscript  dealing  with  his 
Arabian  adventures.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  or  at  least  to  minimize  the  effect  of  such  calami- 
ties. Valuable  materials  should  be  obtained  in  dupli- 
cate and  copies  filed  in  separate  places.  Important  docu- 
ments should  be  sent  by  registered  mail  or  by  insured 
express.  Sometimes  it  is  worth-while  to  have  the  replace- 
ment value  of  materials  covered  by  an  insurance  policy. 
The  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research  has  had 
occasion  not  only  to  insure  the  active  files  of  certain 
studies  but  also  the  records  being  carried  in  the  brief 
cases  of  field  workers. 

An  important  phase  of  many  studies  is  to  prepare 
people  for  your  coming.  In  community  surveys  this 
usually  means  newspaper  publicity,  while  in  other  types 
of  inquiries  the  same  objective  may  be  accomplished 
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by  personal  correspondence.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  great 
help  if  key  people  know  in  advance  what  you  are  try- 
ing to  do,  and  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  they  be 
given  an  accurate  rather  than  a  garbled  statement  of 
your  purposes.  This  means  that  you  had  better  take 
the  initiative  in  formulating  such  a  statement  rather 
than  leaving  the  matter  to  chance.10 

In  the  study  of  an  industrial  community  a  research 
worker  was  asked  in  no  uncertain  terms  to  leave  town 
because  local  leaders  had  not  been  told  about  the  aims 
of  the  study  and  feared  the  investigator  "would  stir  up 
trouble."  It  took  several  long  distance  telephone  calls 
on  the  part  of  a  friend,  who  was  well-known  in  the  com- 
munity, to  clear  up  the  misunderstanding. 

Carefully  planned  newspaper  publicity  will  usually 
assist  a  study  and  well  chosen  letters  of  introduction  are 
almost  always  an  advantage.  If  people  understand  the 
main  objective  of  your  enterprise  and  have  confidence 
in  your  ability  and  integrity,  you  can  often  save  a  lot 
of  needless  delay  in  actually  getting  a  study  started. 

Frequently  it  is  not  easy  to  get  across  to  others  the 
raison  d'etre  of  impartial  fact  finding.  The  attitude  of  a 
certain  Mohammedan  gentleman  toward  such  data  gath- 
ering is  illustrated  by  the  following  letter  written  in 
response  to  a  request  for  information  about  his 
community. 

"My  illustrious  Friend  and  Joy  of  my  Liver: 

The  thing  which  you  ask  of  me  is  both  diffi- 
cult and  useless.  Although  I  have  passed  all  my 
days   in   this   place,    I    have   neither   counted   the 

10  Brunner,  Edmund  deS.,  Surveying  Your  Community  (New  York; 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc.,   1925),  p.  26. 
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has  been  selected  as  one 
of  the  towns  to  be  surveyed  in  con- 
nection with  a  "Study  of  the  Ameri- 
can Village"  which  is  being  made  by 
the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious 
Research,  a  philanthropic  foundation 
in  New  York  City.  This  Institute 
has  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Census 
Bureau  and  the  State  University. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to 
find  the  exact  facts,  statistical  and 
otherwise,  concerning  village  life  all 
over  the  United  States.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  villages  and  towns 
will  be  studied,  samples  being  taken 
from  nearly  every  state  in  the  Un- 
ion. Churches,  schools,  lodges,  org- 
anizations, industry  and  agriculture 
are  surveyed,  as  well  as  other  im- 
portant factors  in  the  life  of  the 
community. 

Two  workers  have  been  assigned  to 
Misses  Esther  Galbraith 
and  Helen  Anderson.  They  will  stay 
in  about    a   week.      Other 

workers  sent  out  by  the  Institute  Of 
Social  and  Religious  Research  are 
surveying  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas,  Nebraska  and  the  Da- 
kotas.  Study  of  villages  in  the 
southern  states  has  already  been 
completed,  also  in  the  eastern  colon- 
ial area. 

The  following  towns  in  Illinois,  in 
addition     to  have     been 

chosen:  Milford,  Oregon,  Metamora 
West  Salem  and  Eureka,  making  six 
in  all  from  this  state.  Towns  aro 
selected  for  study  with  various  con- 
siderations in  mind.  They  must  be 
primarily  agricultural,  not  depend- 
ing to  any  great  extent  on  industry 
or  on  the  nearness  of  a  large  city 
They  must  be  not  larger  than  2500 
Illinois  villages  weTe  chosen  upon 
the  advice  of  community  experts  in 
the  state  university,  and  in 

'particular  because  of  its  community 
high  school. 


Exhibit  13.  Example  of  Publicity  Sent  Out  to  Prepare  Community 
for  Visit  of  Survey  Workers 
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houses  nor  inquired  into  the  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants; and  as  to  what  one  person  loads  on  his  mules 
and  the  other  stows  away  in  the  bottom  of  his 
ship,  that  is  no  business  of  mine.  But  above  all, 
as  to  the  previous  history  of  this  city,  God  only 
knows  the  amount  of  dirt  and  confusion  that  the 
infidels  may  have  eaten  before  the  coming  of  the 
sword  of  Islam.  It  were  unprofitable  for  us  to  in- 
quire into  it.  .  .  .  Listen,  O  my  son!  There  is  no 
wisdom  equal  to  the  belief  in  God!  .  .  .  Thou  art 
learned  in  the  things  I  care  not  for,  and  as  for 
that  which  thou  hast  seen,  I  spit  upon  it.  Will 
much  knowledge  create  thee  a  double  belly,  or 
wilt  thou  seek  paradise  with  thine  eyes? 

The  meek  in  spirit, 

IMAUN  ALI  ZADI"11 

Other  problems,  "short-cuts"  and  safety  devices  might 
be  mentioned,  but  after  all  no  amount  of  description 
can  hope  to  cover  all  the  practical  issues  that  arise  in 
the  conduct  of  even  an  elementary  study.  The  main 
point  to  remember  is  that  you  can  avoid  many  a  head- 
ache by  carefully  planning  your  procedures  and  test- 
ing them  out  in  advance. 

11  Quoted   by  Thomas,   William  I.,  Source  Book   for  Social   Origins 
(Boston;  Richard  G.  Badger,  1909),  p.  170. 
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Chapter  IX 
QUALITATIVE    ANALYSIS 

Having  assembled  research  materials,  you  are  only  well 
started  on  your  study.  The  tasks  of  fact-gathering, 
whether  in  a  library  or  "on  the  field,"  are  usually  so 
engrossing  that  you  may  feel  the  big  job  is  finished 
after  the  primary  data  have  been  collected.  Nothing  is 
further  from  the  truth.  There  still  remain  the  all-im- 
portant stages  of  analyzing  the  materials  and  writing 
and  disseminating  the  report.  These  processes  are  al- 
most invariably  more  time-consuming  than  even  the  ex- 
perienced research  worker  is  likely  to  visualize  in 
advance. 

Naturally  the  difficulties  of  analysis  will  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  investigation.  It  is  easier  to  show 
the  correlation  between  a  number  of  statistical  series 
than  to  digest  the  vast  bodies  of  information  collected 
by  a  modern  community  survey.  But  in  either  case,  as 
much  time  may  be  required  to  analyze  the  data  as  to 
gather  materials  in  the  first  place. 

Creative  Aspect  of  Analysis 

The  analysis  of  any  body  of  information  requires 
much  more  than  a  mere  transcript  of  facts.  The  piling 
up  of  large  bodies  of  information  on  any  subject  is  col- 
lecting— not  research.  The  purpose  of  any  worthwhile 
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study  is  to  gain  increased  insight  into  a  particular  prob- 
lem, and  facts  as  such  may  not  be  illuminating.  Indeed, 
great  masses  of  unassimilated  information  may  hinder 
rather  than  help  the  understanding.1 

The  problem  confronting  the  research  worker  dur- 
ing the  period  of  analysis  is  to  construct  out  of  the 
bricks  and  mortar  of  his  facts  an  intellectual  edifice 
that  will  put  the  materials  in  their  proper  setting.  To 
repeat  the  famous  dictum  of  M.  Henri  Poincare,  "Sci- 
ence is  built  with  facts  as  a  house  is  built  with  stones, 
but  a  collection  of  facts  is  no  more  science  than  a  heap 
of  stones  is  a  house." 

Any  creative  piece  of  social  research  is  to  a  consider- 
able extent  a  product  of  the  mind,  the  lines  and  plans 
of  which  will  vary  with  the  personality,  insight  and 
genius  of  the  investigator.  Long  before  1859,  investi- 
gators had  painstakingly  collected  and  classified  huge 
bodies  of  information  about  fossils,  plants  and  animals, 
but  it  took  Charles  Darwin  to  see  that  the  generaliza- 
tion known  as  the  theory  of  evolution  flowed  naturally 
from  these  dry  accumulations  of  facts. 

An  essential  requirement  of  the  analysis  period  is 
to  cultivate  what  Professor  Karl  Pearson  has  called  a 
"disciplined  imagination,"  that  devotes  itself  not  to  the 
creation  of  air  castles  but  to  the  construction  of  intel- 
lectual edifices  built  on  actual  facts. 

The  imagination  of  a  competent  investigator  must 
be  realistic  and  critical.  Michael  Faraday,  the  great  Eng- 
lish chemist  and  physicist,  testified  that  the  vast  majority 

1  Beveridge,  Sir  William,  "International  Cooperation  in  Social 
Science"  in  The  New  Social  Science,  edited  by  Leonard  D.  White  (Chi- 
cago; The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1930),  p.  47. 
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of  thoughts  passing  through  his  mind  had  to  be  crushed 
in  silence  and  secrecy.  Not  more  than  a  tenth  of  them 
lived  through  the  ordeal  of  his  own  criticism.2 

Analyzing  data  is  the  most  difficult  and  personal  part 
of  any  study.  It  is  at  this  point  that  your  prejudices  and 
biases  can  so  subtly  and  unconsciously  enter  to  distort 
and  invalidate  the  whole  study. 

The  problems  of  analysis  are  so  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  the  personality  of  the  inquirer  that  many 
aspects  of  the  interpretative  process  are  not  commu- 
nicable. The  ability  to  analyze  social  situations  is  in  part 
a  gift  but  even  genius  can  profit  by  the  appreciation  of 
certain  obvious  pitfalls. 

All  valid  analysis  demands  common  sense  and  an 
ability  to  think  straight.  No  amount  of  technical  skill 
can  take  the  place  of  these  fundamental  requirements. 
The  principles  of  clear  thinking  are  set  forth  in  stand- 
ard works  on  logic.  Our  aim  is  to  show  how  some  of 
these  rules  apply  to  the  analysis  of  social  problems. 

Basic  Assumptions 

A  fundamental  consideration  is  that  all  interpreta- 
tions of  facts  rest  upon  certain  assumptions.  Indeed,  the 
chief  criticism  leveled  at  most  social  investigations  has 
to  do  with  the  presuppositions  of  the  investigator.  You 
will  want  to  become  aware  of  the  ones  employed  in 
your  study.  This  is  far  from  easy. 

Social  inquiry  is  so  interwoven  with  the  warp  and 
woof  of  life  that  the  very  terms  and  the  grounding  of 
your  questions  are  likely  to  be  influenced  greatly  by 

2  Pearson,    Karl,    The    Grammar   of    Science     (London;    Adam    and 
Charles  Black,  1911),  p.  32. 
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your  particular  outlook.  As  Karl  Marx,  among  others, 
has  so  clearly  demonstrated,  the  most  abstract  and  aca- 
demic reasoning  may  be  the  result  of  a  particular  social 
setting.  A  good  way  to  become  aware  of  such  distor- 
tions is  to  study  inquiries  of  an  earlier  epoch.  Then 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  see  that  the  investigator  as- 
sumed as  self-evident  propositions  that  are  laughable 
today. 

The  Wealth  of  Nations  by  Adam  Smith  considered 
as  permanent  a  type  of  political  economy  that  has  long 
since  passed  away.  It  is  so  easy  to  take  for  granted  that 
your  own  personal  experiences  are  the  "experience  of 
history."  Certainly  the  vaunted  objectivity  of  many  in- 
vestigators will,  centuries  hence,  be  looked  upon  not  as 
freedom  from,  but  unconsciousness  of,  the  preconceived 
notions  which  have  governed  them.3 

The  basic  assumptions  from  which  you  view  social 
facts  are  complicated  by  the  diversity  of  social  aims.  If 
you  want  to  make  a  study  of  the  efficiency  of  a  loco- 
motive, the  problem  is  fairly  simple  because  most  peo- 
ple will  agree  upon  the  standards  for  judging  efficiency. 
But  such  acceptable  criteria  are  not  equally  available 
when  dealing  with  social  phenomena.  On  what  basis 
should  you  analyze  the  work  of  a  school,  a  church  or 
a  labor  union?  Even  experts  in  these  fields  disagree  as 
to  the  raison  d'etre  of  these  organizations.  Indeed,  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  over  aims  and  methods  are  the  very 
elements  that  divide  society  into  sects  and  parties.4 

There  are  no  sure-fire  correctives  for  what  Francis 

3  Merz,  John  T.,  A  History  of  European  Thought  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century    (London;  Wm,  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1896),  Vol.  I,  p.  7. 

*  Cf.  Lippmann,  Walter,  "Flight  from  Reality"  (Editorial),  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  May  3,  1932. 
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Bacon  called  the  "idols  of  the  cave" — errors  inherent 
in  our  individual  constitutions,  our  private  and  particu- 
lar prejudices  and  our  own  limited  experience.  How- 
ever, self-criticism  and  a  keen  awareness  of  the  problem 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  unwarranted  pre- 
conceptions. A  social  investigator  should  recognize  the 
subjective  character  of  his  assumptions  and  should  make 
their  arbitrary  character  clear  to  himself  and  to  his 
reader. 

Critical  Evaluation  of  Data 

Turning  now  to  essential  steps  in  analysis,  one  can- 
not do  better  than  re-emphasize  the  need  for  keen 
criticism.  It  is  unsafe  to  accept  at  face  value  the  infor- 
mation collected  by  any  study. 

A  basic  task  is  to  evaluate  critically  the  materials  col- 
lected. Many  studies  prove  virtually  worthless  because 
the  investigator  failed  to  appreciate  the  limitations  of 
his  data.  A  report  put  out  in  1905  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts came  to  the  surprising  conclusion  that  Ameri- 
can married  women  had  less  than  half  as  many  children 
as  had  their  mothers.  This  startling  statement  was  based 
upon  the  returns  from  married  women  who  were  asked 
to  report  both  the  number  of  their  children  and  those 
borne  to  their  mothers.  Apparently  the  investigators 
did  not  appreciate  that  many  of  the  women  who  re- 
ported had  not  completed  their  child-bearing  period, 
while  virtually  all  of  their  mothers  had  done  so.  A  little 
intelligent  criticism  would  have  avoided  this  error.5 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  assume  that  your  find- 

6  Chaddock,  Robert  E.,  Principles  and  Methods  of  Statistics    (New 
York;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1925),  p.  13. 
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mgs  prove  more  than  they  really  do.  All  facts  are  not 
equally  reliable.  The  materials  that  are  basic  to  your 
analysis  should  be  tested  and  re-tested  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  you  are 
putting  on  them. 

Emile  Durkheim  in  The  Elementary  Forms  of  the 
Religious  Life  made  an  intensive  study  of  religion 
among  the  primitive  Australians  and  then  generalized 
his  findings  to  cover  religious  life  all  over  the  world. 
In  most  cases  such  stretching  of  materials  is  unconscious 
but  Durkheim,  at  least,  was  aware  of  what  he  was  do- 
ing. Toward  the  end  of  his  study  he  states  that  no  single 
religion,  whatever  its  field  of  extension,  can  form  an 
adequate  basis  for  such  an  induction,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  when  a  law  has  been  proved  by  one  well-made 
experiment,  the  proof  is  valid  universally.6  Subsequent 
research  has  not  shown  that  Durkheim  was  correct  in 
his  contention. 

Often,  an  investigator  will  begin  by  recognizing  the 
inadequacy  of  his  materials  but  will  immediately  forget 
his  caution  and  proceed  to  use  them  as  though  they 
were  entirely  reliable. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  even  perfectly  bona  fide 
data  may  be  used  to  create  a  totally  erroneous  impres- 
sion. You  probably  have  heard  the  story  of  the  jealous 
ship's  mate  who  took  advantage  of  a  day's  illness  on  the 
part  of  his  abstemious  captain  to  write  in  the  ship's  log: 
"Captain  sober  today."  This  statement  was  accurate  but 
totally  misleading. 

6  Durkheim,  Emile,  The  Elementary  Forms  of  the  Religious  Life, 
translated  from  the  French  by  Joseph  Ward  Swain  (London;  George 
Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.,  1915),  p.  415. 
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A  similar  instance  was  that  of  an  Oriental  student 
who  returned  to  his  native  land  with  the  report  that 
Americans  were  dirty,  lazy  and  superstitious.  They 
were  dirty  because  they  wore  their  shoes  in  the  house; 
they  were  lazy  because  they  agitated  for  an  eight-hour 
working  day  and  they  were  superstitious  because  they 
had  so  many  churches.  How  can  anyone  refute  such 
convincing  evidence? 

The  chief  quarrel  of  Hindu  leaders  with  Katherine 
Mayo's  Mother  India  is  with  the  information  she 
omitted.  They  challenge  not  so  much  the  data  presented 
as  those  left  unconsidered.  The  investigator  should 
realize  the  great  danger  that  during  the  analysis  period 
his  personal  biases  and  prejudices  and  his  "choice"  of 
evidence  may  discolor  even  perfectly  reliable  facts. 

Classification 

A  basic  requirement  of  analysis  is  classification.  In- 
deed, science  has  been  called  classified  knowledge.  Any 
property  of  an  object  might  be  taken  as  a  basis  for 
classification:  one  might  group  books  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  their  pages,  but  obviously  such  a  scheme 
would  have  no  value  to  man  or  beast.  The  aim  should 
be  to  form  objects  into  groups  that  have  essential  ele- 
ments in  common.  Frequently  it  will  be  found  that 
seemingly  unimportant  factors  are,  in  reality,  the  most 
fundamental.7 

To  a  large  extent  classification,  like  every  other  aspect 
of  a  study,  depends  upon  purpose.  An  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  this  assertion  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Kyung 

7  Westaway,    Frederick    W.,   Scientific   Method    (London;    Blackie   & 
Son,  1919),  pp.  215-216. 
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Durk  Har's  Social  Laws.  The  aim  of  that  work  was  to 
discover  whether  there  are  any  valid  scientific  laws  in 
social  phenomena  to  justify  the  claim  of  the  various  hu- 
manities to  the  title  of  positive  sciences.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  author  collected  136  social  laws  and  in  addi- 
tion thirty-two  other  propositions.  After  gathering  these 
laws,  the  question  arose:  how  should  they  be  classified? 

The  answer,  as  Dr.  Har  states,  depends  upon  one's 
purpose  in  collecting  them.  If  you  want  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  social  laws,  it  might  be  best  to  classify  them  in 
the  chronological  order  of  their  appearance;  or  if  your 
purpose  is  to  make  a  catalogue  of  social  laws,  it  would 
seem  most  appropriate  to  group  them  by  various  types 
of  subject  matter — law,  economics,  history  and  govern- 
ment. But  if  your  purpose  is  to  find  out  whether  so- 
called  social  laws  are  scientifically  valid,  then  you  had 
best  group  them  from  the  methodological  point  of 
view.8 

Detailed  knowledge  of  your  subject  and  a  clearly  de- 
fined purpose  are  fundamental  to  any  adequate  scheme 
of  classification. 

Other  Steps  in  Interpretation 

After  data  have  been  classified  they  must  be  inter- 
preted further.  It  is  not  enough  to  present  a  body  of 
carefully  pigeon-holed  information;  the  facts  must  be 
weighed.  Professor  Harold  J.  Laski  has  put  the  problem 
concretely  in  the  following  illustration: 

"In  the  social  sciences  every  investigator  has  two 
great  problems.  He  has  first  of  all  to  find  the  facts, 

8  Har,   Kyung  Durk,   Social  Laws    (Chapel    Hill,   N.   C;    University 
of  North  Carolina  Press,  1930),  pp.  5-6. 
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and  second,  he  has  to  assign  a  scheme  of  values 
to  them.  They  are  not,  as  William  James  said,  born 
free  and  equal.  They  have  to  be  weighed.  They 
have  to  be  given  a  significance  most  of  which  de- 
pends upon  the  personal  philosophy  of  the  indi- 
vidual investigator.  If,  for  instance,  I  tabulate  the 
membership  of  the  English  Cabinet  since  1801, 
and  discover  that  some  60  per  cent,  were  born  of 
immediately  aristocratic  parentage,  I  have  merely 
provided  a  basis  for  interpretations  of  the  most 
diverse  kinds.  I  may  take  the  results  to  mean  the 
fine  determination  of  the  English  peerage  to  devote 
itself  to  public  service;  I  may  take  it  to  measure 
the  differential  advantages  an  English  aristocrat 
possesses  when  he  embarks  upon  a  political  career; 
or  I  may  take  it  as  a  criterion  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  English  social  system  puts  barriers  in 
the  way  of  the  common  man  who  desires  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  political  life."9 

You  should  strive  to  appreciate  the  different  implica- 
tions that  can  flow  from  your  data. 

In  social  analysis  there  is  always  the  danger  that  you 
will  attribute  to  one  factor  in  the  problem  results  that 
are  in  reality  owing  to  a  number  of  factors  working  in 
combination.  This,  for  example,  is  the  fallacy  behind 
the  so-called  "economic  interpretation  of  history." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  economic  conditions,  particu- 
larly in  our  modern  age,  are  extremely  powerful  social 
determinants,  but  to  claim  that  economic  conditions  are 
the  cause  which  brings  about  all  other  social  situations 

0  Laski,  Harold  J.,  "Foundations,  Universities  and  Research,"  Harper's 
Monthly  Magazine,  Vol.  157,  August,  1928,  pp.  296-297. 
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is  to  fail  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  economic 
conditions  are  themselves  influenced  by  non-economic 
factors. 

Sociological  literature  is  full  of  one-track  explana- 
tions most  of  which  are  wrong.  Some  years  ago  the 
annual  report  of  a  Western  college  presented  informa- 
tion purporting  to  show  that  smoking  was  the  cause 
of  failure  among  students.  When  students  were  classi- 
fied into  three  groups  the  non-smokers  showed  a  far 
smaller  proportion  of  failures  than  the  moderate  smok- 
ers, and  those  in  turn  than  the  excessive  ones.  This  evi- 
dence indicates  that  smoking  is  a  factor  in  failure  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  smoking  is  the  cause 
of  failure.  Yet  such  unwarranted  generalizations  are 
constantly  being  made.10 

The  way  in  which  an  author  will  sometimes  run  into 
the  ground  a  particular  explanation  of  society  is  illus- 
trated by  the  amusing  case  of  a  German  student,  who, 
years  ago  when  it  was  the  custom  to  explain  everything 
on  the  basis  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  tried  to  ac- 
count for  the  thick  skulls  of  Australians  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  men  treated  the  women  with  such  violence 
that  only  thick-headed  women  were  left  to  reproduce.11 

The  human  mind  seizes  upon  one-track  explanations 
because  they  eliminate  the  mental  ditch-digging  of 
critically  examining  each  separate  situation  on  its  merits. 
It  is  so  easy  to  assume  that  one  thing  is  the  cause  of 
another;  yet  such  simplified  explanations  are  almost 
sure  to  be  wrong. 

10  Chaddock,  Robert  E.,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 

"Thomas,    William    I.,    Source   Book    for   Social    Origins    (Boston; 
Richard  G.  Badger,  1909),  pp.  22-23. 
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An  excellent  illustration  of  the  best  type  of  quali- 
tative interpretations  occurs  in  the  studies  of  Max 
Weber  dealing  with  the  rise  of  Protestantism  and  of 
capitalism.  His  main  thesis  is  that  Calvinism,  and  more 
especially  English  Puritanism,  played  a  major  role  in 
creating  moral  and  political  conditions  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  capitalist  system.12 

Weber  recognized  that  the  rise  of  Protestantism  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  growth  of  capitalism.  Neverthe- 
less, the  question  arises  whether  even  he  did  not  over- 
simplify his  problem.  Both  "Protestant  ethics"  and  the 
"capitalist  spirit"  seem  to  be  more  complex  than  he 
implies.  Certainly  it  is  significant,  as  Professor  Robert 
M.  Maclver  has  pointed  out,  that  capitalism  reached 
Japan  without  any  comparable  religious  revolution.13 

Most  social  situations  are  the  result  of  a  whole  battery 
of  causes  working  in  combination  and  there  is  no  ready- 
to-hand  formula  for  determining  the  part  played  by 
each. 

Creating  Standards  and  Criteria 

The  process  of  classification  and  interpretation  fre- 
quently involves  the  creation  of  criteria  and  standards 
for  analyzing  your  facts.  A  simple  illustration  of  the 
problem  occurred  when  Professor  James  McKeen  Cat- 
tell  wanted  to  grade  "men  of  science."  How  should  he 
proceed  to  rate  scholars?  The  plan  finally  adopted  was 

"Weber,  Max,  "Die  Protestantische  Ethik  und  der  Geist  des 
Kapitalismus,"  first  published  in  the  Archiv  fiir  Sozialwissenschaft  und 
Sozialpolitik,  Vols.  XX  and  XXI,  and  later  printed  in  Gesammelte 
Aufsdtze  zur  Religionsoziologie    (Tubigen,  J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  1920),  Vol.  I. 

13  Maclver,  Robert  M.,  Society:  Its  Structure  and  Changes  (New 
York;  Ray  Long  and  Richard  Smith,  Inc.,  1931),  p.  522. 
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Chart  I — Urban  Zones  in  the  Growth  of  the  City 
(According  to  the  principle  of  radial  expansion) 


Exhibit  14.  The  Principle  of  Radial  Expansion  showing  the  Urban 
Zones  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  frame  of  reference  used  in  the  studies 
of  the  "Chicago  School."  (Reprinted  from  Dr.  E.  W.  Burgess  in  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Novem- 
ber, 1928.) 


showing 

RADIAL  EXPANSION 
IMMIGRANT  GROUPS 


In    Chart    III    these    movements    of 
immigrant  groups  outward  from  the 
central    business    district    have    been1 
charted. 


On  the  North  Side  the  main  line  of 
(1)  northward  invasion  has  been  along 
Clark  Street,  a  highway  traversed  first 
by  Germans  and  Scandinavians  with 
Hungarians  and  Italians  at  a  respec- 
table distance  behind.  On  the  West 
Side  are  six  great  highways:  (2)  the 
northwest  march  of  the  Poles  along 
Milwaukee  Avenue,  crowding  fast  be- 
hind an  earlier  German  and  Scandi- 
navian movement;  (3)  the  outward 
Italian  expansion  following  the  winding_ 
of  Grand  Avenue  even  outside  the  city 
limits  into  May  wood ;_  (4)  the  west- 
ward penetration  of  the  Negroes  follow- 


ing Lake  Street;  (5)  the  extension  of  the 
cosmopolitan  rooming  house  district 
westward  on  West  Madison  Street,  the 
"main  stem"  of  Hobohemia;  (6)  the 
migration  of  the  Russian  Jews  along 
Roosevelt  Road;  add  (7)  the  Czech 
journey  from  Pilsen  through  South 
Lawndale  to  Cicero  and  Berwyn  along 
22nd  Street.  On  the  South  Side  the 
three  mam  radial  lines  are:  (8)  the 
Polish  settlements  southwest  following 
Archer  Road;  (9)  the*  Irish  southern 
movement  down  Halsted  Street  and 
(10)  the  Negro  invasion  of  the  South 
Side  along  State  Street. 


Exhibit  15.  The  Concept  of  Radial  Expansion 
(Reprinted   from   Dr.   E.    W.    Burgess    in   Annals   of    the   American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  November,  1928,  pp.  109-110.) 
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to  get  hundreds  of  leading  scientists  in  a  dozen  fields 
of  knowledge  to  rank  their  colleagues  in  an  order  of 
merit.  These  ratings  were  then  combined  into  a  master 
list  through  a  process  of  interpolation.14  Here,  then,  is 
a  method  resting  primarily  upon  the  combined  judg- 
ments of  nearly  a  thousand  judges. 

Allied  with  the  creation  of  norms  and  standards  is 
the  matter  of  devising  what  has  been  called  a  "frame  of 
reference."  Such  a  scheme  is  found  in  the  rural  studies 
of  Dr.  Charles  J.  Galpin,  who  came  to  regard  a  rural 
community  as  a  village  center  radiating  its  influence  into 
the  surrounding  agricultural  areas  that  it  served.  The 
development  of  such  a  concept  or  "frame  of  reference"  is 
not  a  mechanical  or  automatic  process  but  is  rather  a 
combination  of  intimate  knowledge,  long  brooding  and 
inspiration.15 

It  should  be  especially  noted  that  a  "frame  of  refer- 
ence" is  a  generalized  version  of  reality.  The  idea  that 
the  different  zones  of  a  city  can  be  viewed  as  a  series 
of  concentric  circles  is  never  actually  realized  in  any 
particular  metropolis;  nevertheless,  the  concept  is  valu- 
able for  purposes  of  analysis. 

Most  of  the  first-rate  sociological  investigations  owe 
their  claim  to  importance  not  primarily  to  the  facts 
collected  but  to  the  angle  from  which  the  facts  are 
viewed. 

In  his  Folkways,  William  Graham  Sumner  did  not 
merely  present  a  description  of  social  customs  through- 

14  Cattell,  James  McKeen,  American  Men  of  Science  (Garrison,  N.  Y.; 
The  Science  Press,  1921),  Preface,  pp.  v,  viii. 

15  Galpin,  Charles  J.,  "The  Social  Anatomy  of  an  Agricultural 
Community,"  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Research  Bulletin  34,  May,  1915. 
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out  the  world,  but  built  up  a  "frame  of  reference" 
from  which  he  looked  at  them.  He  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  folkways  are  a  societal  force  by  which 
men  try  to  satisfy  needs,  each  act  standing  by  itself  and 
looking  no  farther  than  the  immediate  satisfaction. 
From  this  it  results  that  all  life  of  human  beings,  in 
all  ages  and  stages  of  culture,  is  primarily  controlled 
by  a  vast  mass  of  folkways  handed  down  from  the  earliest 
existence  of  the  race,  only  the  topmost  layers  of  which 
are  subject  to  change  and  control. 

The  most  uncivilized  men,  both  in  their  quest  for 
food  and  in  their  wars,  do  things  which  are  painful  but 
which  they  find  to  be  expedient.  Sumner  contended  that 
these  cases  teach  the  sense  of  social  welfare  better  than 
pleasurable  experiences  and  that  when  the  concept  of 
welfare  is  added  to  folkways,  they  become  "mores"  and, 
by  virtue  of  the  philosophical  and  ethical  elements 
added  to  them,  win  peculiar  social  utility  and  impor- 
tance.16 Such  insight  involves  much  more  than  the 
mere  gathering  and  pigeon-holing  of  information. 

In  many  instances,  the  development  of  a  "frame  of 
reference"  is  the  most  creative  aspect  of  a  study;  at  this 
point  genius  has  free  scope  to  display  itself. 

Social  Laws 

The  fundamental  difficulties  connected  with  prob- 
lems of  social  analysis  bring  us  to  the  question  of  social 
"laws."  It  is  often  taken  for  granted  that  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  social  research  is  to  arrive  at  generalizations 

16  Sumner,  William  Graham,  Folkways:  A  Study  of  the  Sociological 
Importance  of  Usages,  Manners,  Customs,  Mores  and  Morals  (Boston; 
Ginn  &  Company,  1906),  pp.  3-4. 
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or  laws.17  In  reality  many  types  of  research  are  merely 
attempts  to  get  specific  answers  to  specific  questions — 
not  to  arrive  at  rules  or  generalizations. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Henry  Ford  decided,  because 
of  tariff  difficulties,  to  establish  separate  factories  abroad 
for  the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  and  wanted  to 
maintain  his  well-known  "American  scale"  of  living 
among  the  workers  employed  in  Europe.  But  all  sorts 
of  difficulties,  in  addition  to  the  mere  mechanics  of 
exchange,  interfered  with  paying  foreign  workers  the 
same  rate  he  had  instituted  in  America.  As  a  result 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  asked  the  International 
Labour  Office  at  Geneva  to  undertake  a  study  of  rela- 
tive costs  of  living  in  certain  European  cities  in  which 
the  Ford  Company  had  established  or  proposed  to  es- 
tablish factories.  With  this  comparative  living  scale  in- 
formation in  hand,  it  was  felt  the  company  would  be 
able  to  arrive  at  a  fair  scale  of  wages. 

The  research  problem  was  complicated  because  it 
involved  not  a  direct  comparison  of  real  wages  in  the 
various  cities,  but  rather  how  much  a  foreigner  would 
have  to  spend  in  order  that  his  standard  of  living  might 
be  equivalent  to  that  of  a  similarly  situated  employee 
in  Detroit.  The  hypothetical  European  must  be  able  to 
obtain  the  same  amount  of  "satisfaction"  although  it 
might  be  from  different  expenditures  or  from  different 
distribution  of  expenditures — evidently  a  complicated 
problem  that  involved  specific  answers  to  specific  ques- 
tions, rather  than  "laws"  or  "generalizations."18 

17Lundberg,  George  A.,  Social  Research  (New  York;  Longmans, 
Green  &  Company,  1929),  p.  5. 

18  "Studies  and  Reports,"  Series  N,  No.  17  of  International  Labour 
Office:  "An  International  Enquiry  into  Costs  of  Living,"  1931. 
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In  social  research  rigid  laws  are  seldom  possible  be- 
cause societal  data,  unlike  physical  phenomena,  depend 
not  merely  upon  objective  measurable  factors  but  also 
upon  subjective  attitudes.  Suppose  two  sons  both  live 
under  the  influence  of  a  tyrannical  father;  one  submits 
to  his  arbitrary  rule  while  the  other  revolts.  To  explain 
the  completely  different  reactions  of  these  two  boys, 
you  must  know  all  about  their  characters  and  tempera- 
ments. Certainly  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  father  can- 
not be  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  submission  in  one 
case  and  of  revolt  in  the  other.  In  many  types  of  social 
research  one  must  consider  not  merely  the  external 
objective  phenomena  that  operate  in  a  given  situation 
but,  in  addition,  the  subjective  attitudes  and  beliefs  of 
the  people  themselves  and  the  reactions  set  up  between 
these  two  sets  of  factors.  This  fact  alone  makes  it  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  arrive  at  social  laws  that  have  the 
same  precision  and  validity  as  the  laws  of  physics  and 
chemistry. 
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Chapter  X 
QUANTITATIVE    ANALYSIS 

Most  social  studies,  especially  in  America,  involve  the 
use  of  statistics.  Speaking  broadly,  the  large  number  of 
complicated  statistical  tools  that  have  been  invented 
during  recent  decades  have  their  origin  either  in  the 
fact  that  our  minds  cannot  easily  grasp  many  different 
relationships  or  that  men  cannot  be  experimented  with 
like  guinea-pigs.  Few  social  situations  can  be  repeated 
under  controlled  conditions.  Therefore,  research  work- 
ers have  turned  to  the  actual  situation  in  the  world 
around  them  and  have  tried  to  isolate  by  statistical 
techniques  the  influence  of  certain  social  factors. 

For  example,  some  years  ago  Professor  William  F. 
Ogburn  wanted  to  find  out  whether  the  women  who 
had  but  recently  been  enfranchised  in  the  State  of 
Washington  voted  "conservatively"  or  "radically."  But 
the  election  returns  could  not  be  used  directly  to  settle 
this  matter  because  the  vote  of  each  man  and  of  each 
woman  was  not  separately  recorded.  However,  the  total 
number  of  men  and  of  women  that  had  voted  in  each 
district  was  known.  These  data  were  sufficient  with 
the  aid  of  statistical  techniques  to  enable  Dr.  Ogburn  to 
handle  his  problem. 

He  began  by  selecting  two  groups  of  election  issues 
•that  had  afforded  the  opportunity  for  conservative  or 
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radical  tendencies  of  the  voters  to  display  themselves. 
One  group  concerned  itself  with  matters  that  had  been 
voted  upon  before  women  were  given  the  vote,  while  a 
second  dealt  with  issues  that  women  as  well  as  men 
had  helped  to  settle  at  the  polls.  By  means  of  statistical 
techniques  variations  from  district  to  district  in  the 
relative  number  of  women  that  voted  in  the  second 
group  of  elections  were  taken  into  account  and  these 
adjusted  figures  were  then  correlated  with  the  results 
of  the  elections  when  only  men  voted.  Thus,  a  result 
was  obtained  comparable  to  that  which  would  have 
resulted  had  Dr.  Ogburn  had  sufficient  control  over 
the  actual  conduct  of  the  elections  to  compel  the  votes 
of  women  and  of  men  to  be  recorded  separately.1  Here 
is  a  concrete  illustration  of  how  statistics  can  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  experimentation. 

Critical  Examination  of  Data 

If  your  investigation  has  brought  together  original 
bodies  of  data  that  you  need  to  handle  statistically,  how 
should  you  treat  them?  Suppose  that  you  have  collected 
a  large  number  of  schedules  containing  items  to  be 
studied  quantitatively.  The  first  step  is  to  examine  your 
replies  critically.  Of  course,  you  will  already  have  done 
a  certain  amount  of  this  type  of  work  at  each  stage  of 
your  study,  especially  when  testing  out  your  research 
tools,  but  now  that  all  returns  have  been  collected  you 
will  need  to  complete  the  process.  Let  us  assume  that 

1  Ogburn,  William  F.,  and  Goltra,  Inez,  "How  Women  Vote,"  Po- 
litical Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  XXXI V,  No.  3,  September,  1919,  pp. 
413-433- 
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your  earlier  criticisms  have  eliminated  all  worthless 
bodies  of  information.  Nevertheless,  a  searching  exami- 
nation of  the  facts  collected  is  an  aid  in  interpreting 
your  results  intelligently. 

Not  long  ago  Professor  Mark  A.  May  had  occasion 
to  examine  critically  the  returns  from  6,000  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  Protestant  ministers  who  gave  educa- 
tional information  about  themselves  in  connection  with 
the  1926  Federal  Census  of  Religious  Bodies.  The  actual 
schedule  sent  out  by  the  government  asked,  "If  pastor 
is  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  theological  seminary,  give 
name  of  institution  below."  The  original  returns  from 
the  6,000  pastors  studied  showed  that  2,398  or  virtually 
two-fifths  classed  themselves  as  seminary  graduates,  but 
according  to  Professor  May's  special  analysis  this  figure 
over-estimated  decidedly  the  number  who  were  gradu- 
ates of  a  "recognized"  institution.  He  found  that  only 
1,776  mentioned  one  of  the  several  hundred  seminaries 
recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  while 
406  named  Bible  schools  or  other  institutions  not  on 
the  government's  list  and  216  failed  to  give  the  name 
of  any  school,  merely  asserting  that  they  were  gradu- 
ates. Thus  Dr.  May  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  by 
seminary  graduates  one  means  at  least  high  school  grad- 
uation plus  successful  completion  of  three  years  of 
seminary  study,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  Census  re- 
sults greatly  exaggerated  the  proportion  of  seminary 
graduates.2  Such  criticism  is  essential  in  order  that  you 
may  intelligently  interpret  your  findings. 

2  May,  Mark  A.,  The  Profession  of  the  Ministry   (New  York;  Institute 
of  Social  and  Religious  Research,  in  press). 
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Editing  and  Classifying  Returns 

In  addition  to  critically  examining  your  figures,  how 
should  you  proceed  to  tabulate  them?  Usually  you  will 
need  to  edit  your  data  for  errors  and  inconsistencies. 
Occasionally  the  missing  information  can  be  derived 
from  other  replies  on  the  same  schedule.  If  not,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  secure  these  items  by  correspondence. 
Some  figures  may  not  be  available  under  any  circum- 
stances and  you  may  therefore  decide  to  throw  out  such 
cases.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  desirable,  in  order 
to  account  for  all  your  replies,  to  put  them  in  an  "un- 
known" or  "all  other"  class. 

As  a  rule  it  is  never  safe  to  assume  that  a  series  of 
sub-totals  on  a  schedule  have  been  added  correctly. 
Such  additions  should  be  checked  but  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  intact  the  original  form  of  the  schedule. 
One  is  scarcely  ever  justified  in  erasing  a  reply,  and 
corrections  and  revisions  should  be  made  with  a  dis- 
tinctive ink. 

But  suppose  an  American  child  of  fourteen  years  is 
reported  as  a  widow,  what  should  you  do?  Everyone 
knows  that  there  are  child  widows  in  the  world  but  is 
it  not  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  is  an  error 
in  recording  or  an  exceptional  case?  You  may  decide 
to  eliminate  this  return  entirely  but  you  would  not 
be  justified  in  arbitrarily  correcting  the  reply  unless 
you  have  evidence,  not  only  that  the  answer  is  wrong, 
but  what  the  correct  answer  really  is. 

The  process  of  editing  may  also  include  classifica- 
tion. The  Federal  Census,  for  instance,  asks  each  per- 
son two  questions  about  his  occupation:  one  inquires 
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into  "the  trade,  profession  or  particular  kind  of  work 
done"  and  the  other  into  "the  industry,  business  or 
establishment  in  which  at  work."  On  the  basis  of  these 
queries  trained  clerks  place  each  gainfully  employed 
worker  over  ten  years  of  age  in  one  of  hundreds  of 
classes.  This  work  is  not  left  to  the  individual  enumer- 
ator because  at  best  the  borderline  between  occupa- 
tions is  not  clear.  It  has,  therefore,  been  found  desir- 
able to  assign  the  process  of  classification  to  specialists. 
As  was  brought  out  in  the  previous  chapter,  the 
scheme  of  classification  is  a  fundamental  consideration 
in  any  study.  Unclassified  facts  are  hard,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  grasp.  Thus  any  considerable  number  of  sepa- 
rate items  must  be  grouped  in  order  to  appreciate  their 
significance. 

Faulty  Classification 

The  exact  classes  to  be  employed  in  any  scheme  of 
tabulation  are  a  matter  for  careful  thought.  Too  often 
the  arrangement  adopted  is  faulty.  An  illustration  of 
defective  classification  can  be  found  in  certain  studies 
dealing  with  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  human 
system.  The  records  of  insurance  companies  are  cited 
to  show  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  no  matter 
what  their  kind  or  amount,  tends  to  shorten  the  span 
of  life.  This  evidence,  however,  cannot  be  accepted  as 
conclusive  because  these  records  do  not  distinguish  be- 
tween moderate  and  heavy  drinkers.  Everyone  agrees 
that  excessive  drinking  reduces  the  expectation  of  life, 
but  what  about  moderate  drinking?  Special  studies  by 
Dr.  Raymond  Pearl  show  that  in  comparison  with  total 
abstaining  moderate  drinking  did  not  lower  the  life 
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expectancy  of  people  who  were  thirty  years  of  age  and 
over  and  that  for  persons  over  forty-five  the  expectation 
was  distinctly  higher  for  moderate  drinkers  than  for 
teetotalers.  Thus  the  insurance  companies'  figures  show- 
ing that  abstainers  live  longer  than  individuals  who 
drink  may  actually  conceal  the  fact  that  among  elderly 
people,  at  least,  moderate  drinking  is  somewhat  of  an 
aid  to  longevity.3 

At  the  outset  your  scheme  of  classification  had  better 
be  too  detailed  rather  than  not  detailed  enough.  After 
classifying  your  data  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  com- 
bine separate  groups  into  large  units  while  it  is  impos- 
sible to  break  them  down  into  sub-classifications  with- 
out undertaking  new  tabulations.  Thus  if  you  happen  to 
be  grouping  school  children  by  ages  and  are  uncertain 
about  the  best  class  intervals  to  employ,  a  way  out  of 
your  difficulty  might  be  to  tabulate  each  child  by  his 
or  her  year  of  age.  This  detailed  method  of  treatment 
would  enable  you  later  to  combine  results  on  any  age- 
grouping  that  your  findings  showed  to  be  significant. 

When  working  out  a  scheme  of  classification  one 
problem  is  to  decide  what  you  will  do  with  your  "mar- 
ginal" and  exceptional  cases.  Supposing  you  are  group- 
ing people  by  types  of  occupations.  What  should  you 
do  with  a  circus  owner?  Where  will  you  pigeon-hole 
prize-fighters  and  baseball  players?  Should  a  trained 
nurse  be  put  in  the  category  of  professional  service 
along  with  college  presidents  and  judges?  These  ques- 
tions are  important  because  the  inclusion  or  exclusion 

3  Pearl,  Raymond,  "Alcohol"  in  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,, 
Vol.  I    (New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1930),  p.  622. 
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of  such  individuals  may  distinctly  modify  the  conclu- 
sions reached. 

In  1923  Mr.  Carl  Hookstadt  made  a  reclassification  of 
the  United  States  Census  of  Occupations  and  found 
about  3,000,000  more  persons  in  the  employee  class 
than  were  shown  by  the  government,  largely  because 
he  broke  down  the  census  class  "Professional  Service" 
and  threw  the  bulk  of  these  persons  into  the  employee 
class.  The  difference  was  merely  one  of  definition.4 

Mechanical  Tabulation 

Having  determined  your  scheme  of  classification,  the 
job  next  confronts  you  of  "taking  off"  the  items  from 
your  schedules  and  throwing  them  into  their  proper 
classes.  This  process  is  often  laborious  and  costly.  Even 
the  statistical  handling  of  a  few  hundred  questionnaires 
may  be  forbiddingly  time-consuming.  Some  years  ago 
a  student  without  financial  backing  decided  to  embark 
upon  the  task  of  tabulating  by  hand  a  large  number 
of  returns  collected  by  the  federal  government.  As  a 
result  he  expended  so  much  energy  upon  the  mere 
process  of  sorting  that  he  was  intellectually  "hanging 
on  the  ropes"  by  the  time  he  reached  the  stage  where 
his  findings  were  sufficiently  organized  to  allow  him  to 
understand  them. 

Luckily  for  quantitative  research  our  mechanical  age 
has  invented  automatic  systems  of  tabulation.  Elec- 
trically driven  machines  are  available  that  will  count 
at  incredible  speed.  Before  the  system  can  be  employed, 
however,  a  number  of  preliminary  steps  are  essential. 

4Wolman,  Leo,  Growth  of  American  Trade  Unions,  1880-1923    (New 
York;  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1924),  p.  79. 
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All  the  data  not  already  in  numerical  form  must  be 
given  code  numbers.  This  coded  information  and  the 
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Exhibit  16.  Example  of  the  use  of  punch  cards  for  tabulating,  thus 
saving  considerable  manual  labor  for  the  individual  worker.  These 
cards  are  used  for  accounting  purposes,  card  A  for  labor  costs,  card  B 
for  materials.  The  data  are  first  recorded  in  ink  and  then  the  same 
card  is  "punched,"  thus  allowing  the  cards  to  be  sorted  on  automatic 
tabulating  machines.  Many  types  of  social  information  can  be  tabu- 
lated in  the  same  way. 


numerical  facts  must  then  be  transferred  to   "punch 
cards"  which  consist  of  regular  strips  of  thin  cardboard 
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divided  into  columns  of  small  squares.  Each  square  may 
represent  a  number  or  an  item.  Thus  a  hole  punched 
in  the  top  square  of  the  first  column  can  be  made  to 
stand  for  a  person  born  in  the  United  States;  the  space 
on  the  second  row  of  the  same  column  might  represent 
a  Canadian,  and  so  on. 

The  coded  information  is  transferred  to  the  punch 
cards  by  means  of  holes  made  with  a  device  known  as  a 
"key  punch."  These  cards,  after  they  have  been 
punched,  should  be  verified  to  make  sure  that  the 
information  has  been  correctly  transcribed.  The  veri- 
fied cards  can  then  be  run  through  the  sorting  and 
counting  machines  at  the  rate  of  several  hundred  per 
minute. 

In  the  larger  statistical  studies  machine  tabulation  is 
indispensable.  The  Federal  Census  of  Population  could 
be  carried  forward  in  almost  no  other  way.  Many  re- 
search projects  will  find  machine  tabulation  a  great 
economy  of  time  and  effort.  Not  the  least  of  its  advan- 
tages is  that  after  the  cards  have  once  been  punched 
they  can  be  used  many  times  rapidly  to  sort  and  "cross- 
tabulate"  your  information  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

If  your  study  involves  a  great  deal  of  tabulation  and 
sorting  you  should  certainly  become  acquainted  with 
the  limitations  and  possibilities  of  electrical  sorting 
devices.  Indeed,  if  machine  tabulation  is  contemplated 
the  basic  schedule  should  be  planned  in  a  special  way 
from  the  start.  In  certain  instances  it  has  been  possible 
by  "punching"  the  original  schedule  to  use  it  as  the 
"punch  card."  Of  course,  this  means  that  the  schedule 
itself  must  be  printed  on  a  certain  size  and  weight  of 
cardboard. 


-Alphabetical  punch  with  a  speed  of  125  per  minute. 


—Automatic  sorter  with  a  speed  of  420  per  minute. 


—Printing  tabulator  with  automatic  sub  and  grand  totals. 
Exhibit  ij.  Examples  of  the  Chief  Types  of  Machines  in  use  for 
Mechanical   Tabulation.     (Courtesy    of   Powers   Accounting   Machine 
Corporation.) 
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A  good  deal  of  technical  knowledge  is  required  to 
decide  when  a  given  body  of  information  should  be 
tabulated  by  hand  or  by  mechanical  means.  It  is  almost 
never  worthwhile,  however,  to  use  electrical  machines 
to  sort  a  few  hundred  items  and  then,  too,  the  ques- 
tion may  be  settled  on  financial  grounds  alone.  With 
patience,  an  individual  worker  can  himself  classify  his 
returns  but  machine  tabulation  requires  elaborate 
equipment. 

Hand  Sorting 

If  you  decide  to  sort  your  data  by  hand  you  may  find 
it  desirable  either  to  work  from  the  schedules  them- 
selves or  to  transfer  the  original  information  to  large 
"work  sheets."  Both  schemes  have  their  advantages  de- 
pending upon  the  nature  and  use  of  the  tabulations  you 
are  making.  The  employment  of  the  schedules  them- 
selves avoids  the  necessity  of  copying  your  data  and  also 
reduces  errors  in  transcription.  Sometimes  this  type  of 
classification  can  be  further  simplified  by  using  forms 
of  different  colors.  Returns  from  doctors  might  be 
recorded  on  white  schedules,  those  from  lawyers  on 
brown,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  work  sheets  which 
bring  your  facts  together  on  a  few  large  forms  often  are 
an  aid  in  studying  the  data,  particularly  the  interrela- 
tionships of  one  set  of  facts  with  another.  Frequently  it 
is  advisable  to  use  separate  work  sheets  for  each  of  your 
main  classes — thus  all  the  returns  from  men  might  be 
put  on  one  set  of  sheets  and  from  women  on  another. 

Having  classified  your  facts,  you  will  next  have  to 
compute  totals,  ratios  and  percentages.  Until  these  proc- 
esses have  been  completed  you  are  scarcely  in  a  posi- 
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tion  to  tell  what  your  figures  really  show.  For  example, 
the  tabulations  of  the  1930  Census  revealed  that  out 
of  122,775,046  inhabitants  54,406,017  lived  in  rural 
areas  while  in  1920  the  total  population  was  117,823,- 
165  and  the  rural  inhabitants  51,406,017.  Such  figures 
are  hard  to  compare  until  the  percentages  have  been 
worked  out  showing  that  44  per  cent  of  our  population 
was  rural  in  1930  as  compared  with  49  per  cent  in  1920. 

A  whole  series  of  complicated  "gadgets"  have  recently 
been  invented  for  reducing  the  wear  and  tear  involved 
in  statistical  computations.  Electrically  driven  adding 
machines  are  available  that  keep  accurate  records  of  all 
the  figures  combined  in  a  given  total  or  sub-total.  Slide 
rules,  comptometers  and  mechanical  computing  devices 
can  greatly  speed  the  process  of  multiplication  and  di- 
vision. Thus,  ratios  and  percentages  can  be  compiled 
semi-automatically.  It  is  amazing  the  number  of  statis- 
tical computations  that  a  competent  clerk  can  turn  out 
in  a  single  day  if  provided  with  the  latest  machines. 
So  far  as  possible  you  should  avail  yourself  of  these 
aids. 

After  your  data  have  been  classified,  totaled  and  per- 
centaged  you  may  not  be  more  than  well  embarked 
upon  your  statistical  voyage  of  discovery.  Indeed,  many 
quantitative  studies  that  are  based  upon  published  rec- 
ords begin  with  data  that  have  been  through  all  the 
processes  just  described.  If  your  study  involves  the  use 
of  such  secondary  statistical  sources  you  should  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  methods  of  classification 
and  tabulation  employed  by  the  original  investigator 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  each  compilation  has  its  own 
peculiarities.  This  is  especially  true  when  studies  em- 
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ploy  bodies  of  statistics  from  more  than  one  source.  It 
is  never  safe  to  assume  that  the  same  label  means  the 
same  thing  from  one  investigation  to  another.  Even 
the  Federal  Census  does  not  employ  identical  categories 
from  one  enumeration  to  another.  The  term  "farm 
population"  has  been  defined  by  the  government  in 
different  ways  from  census  to  census.  Before  making 
comparisons  it  is  essential  to  make  sure  that  the  data 
are  really  comparable. 

Standardizing  the  Results 

Many  series  of  data  must  be  standardized  before  they 
can  be  compared.  It  would  be  very  unfair  to  contrast 
mortality  rates  among  a  group  of  young  Chinese  stu- 
dents temporarily  residing  in  America  with  average 
rates  for  our  population  as  a  whole.  Instead,  the  death 
rates  among  the  Chinese  might  better  be  compared 
with  those  for  American  students  of  the  same  age. 

Professor  Frank  A.  Ross  reports  that  when  the  Amer- 
ican troops  were  being  evacuated  from  France  the 
"venereal  rates"  at  the  ports  as  computed  by  the  army 
rose  to  gigantic  proportions.  Explanation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  each  contingent  was  ordered  to  leave  its  vene- 
real cases  behind  before  embarking  for  the  United 
States.  Thus  "venereal  rates"  should  have  been  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  total  number  of  soldiers  pass- 
ing through  each  port  rather  than  on  the  number  of 
those  present  in  the  area  on  a  given  day.5 

An  important  requirement  of  many  studies  is  to  ar- 

6  Ross,  Frank  A.,  "The  Use  of  Statistical  Data  and  Techniques  in 
Sociology."  Paper  read  before  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Sociological  Society  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December,  1932. 
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rive  at  standards  of  comparison.  In  one  American  city 
the  death  rates  among  illegitimate  infants  is  three  times 
the  rate  for  legitimate  babies,  but  you  may  get  a  new 
perspective  on  this  fact  when  you  learn  that  the  differ- 
ential is  much  larger  in  many  other  places. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  volume  to  write  a  treatise 
on  statistics.  A  whole  series  of  excellent  texts  are  already 
available  on  the  subject,  particularly  Principles  and 
Methods  of  Statistics  by  Professor  Robert  E.  Chaddock, 
which  anyone  making  a  quantitative  social  study  should 
consult.  At  this  point  the  aim  is  merely  to  explain  the 
purpose  behind  the  ever-growing  array  of  statistical 
tools. 

During  recent  years  the  scope  and  variety  of  statis- 
tical techniques  have  developed  very  rapidly.  There  was 
a  time  not  long  ago  when  a  statistician  did  nearly  all 
his  work  with  a  few  simple  implements  such  as  the 
arithmetic  average  and  percentages.  Today,  however, 
all  that  has  been  changed.  Statisticians  have  evolved  a 
maze  of  statistical  devices.  For  instance,  an  average — 
which  is  simply  a  figure  used  to  represent  a  number  of 
individual  measurements — can  be  derived  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways.  Thus  we  find  statisticians  discriminating  in 
their  use  of  the  weighted  and  unweighted  arithmetic 
average,  the  median,  the  mode,  the  geometric  mean  and 
the  harmonic  mean.  For  different  purposes  one  kind  of 
average  is  better  than  another. 

The  Average  and  Variation 

Supposing  you  find  that  computed  on  the  ordinary 
arithmetic  basis  the  average  income  of  a  group  of  wage 
earners  is  $1500  a  year.  There  is  a  certain  definiteness 
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and  finality  about  such  a  simple  result  that  may  lead 
you  astray.  You  are  likely  to  feel  that  you  know  more 
about  the  incomes  of  these  people  than  you  actually  do. 
You  must  consider  the  nature  of  the  average  you  are 
talking  about.  Each  one  is  based  upon  quite  diverse  as- 
sumptions often  resulting  in  surprisingly  different  re- 
sults. Take  the  investigations  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  into  the  distribution  of  personal 
incomes.  The  facts  showed  that,  omitting  soldiers,  the 
average  income  in  1918,  computed  on  the  usual  basis 
of  dividing  the  total  income  by  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  it,  amounted  to  $1543  but  that  if  one  took  the 
mode,  or,  in  other  words,  the  most  numerous  income 
class,  the  usual  salary  was  $957.  In  this  case  the  arith- 
metic average  was  61  per  cent  greater  than  the  mode. 

Why  this  amazing  difference?  The  answer  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  arithmetic  average  causes 
the  few  workers  who  receive  large  salaries  to  raise  the 
level  of  all  the  others  in  the  group.  One  way  of  getting 
around  the  difficulty  is  to  employ  the  median,  or  in 
other  words,  the  salary  representing  the  half-way  point 
up  and  down  the  income  ladder.  The  National  Bureau 
found  that  in  1918  this  figure  was  $1140  or  about  mid- 
way between  the  other  two  averages.  When  simple  aver- 
ages differ  so  widely  no  wonder  people  become  skeptical 
about  the  results  of  statistical  studies. 

An  average  cannot  adequately  characterize  a  large 
number  of  separate  measurements.  In  addition  to  the 
average  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  the  items  are  dis- 
tributed around  this  central  core.  One  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary ways  of  meeting  this  need  is  to  give  the  range 
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of  the  units  studied.  But  the  range  may  give  undue 
importance  to  a  few  exceptional  extremes  and  so,  as  a 
rule,  more  precise  measures  of  variation  are  used  such 
as  the  semi-quartile  range,  the  average  deviation  and 
the  standard  deviation. 

Mathematicians  have  also  worked  out  methods  for 
determining  the  probable  error  of  their  computations. 
As  used  in  this  sense  an  error  does  not  mean  a  mistake 
but  rather  the  measurement  of  the  range  of  variation 
within  which  half  your  observed  values  fall.  Thus  if  the 
average  height  of  a  representative  sample  of  1,000  sol- 
diers is  sixty-seven  inches  with  a  probable  error  (PE)  of 
plus  or  minus  (±)  two  inches,  it  means  that,  on  the 
average,  half  of  the  soldiers  in  the  particular  army  being 
studied  are  between  sixty-five  and  sixty-nine  inches  tall. 

Correlation 

Elaborate  advances  have  also  been  made  in  statistical 
synthesis  as  well  as  in  analysis.  The  student  of  society  is 
constantly  under  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  de- 
grees of  interrelationships  between  series  of  phenomena. 
In  general,  the  size  of  families  decreases  as  the  economic 
status  of  the  parents  improves  but  there  are  rich  men 
who  have  large  families.  Thus  the  question  arises, 
exactly  how  pronounced  is  the  tendency  for  the  size  of 
families  to  decrease  as  the  economic  status  of  the  par- 
ents improves.  Professor  Karl  Pearson  and  others  have 
worked  out  a  method  of  correlation  for  dealing  with 
this  type  of  problem.  The  simpler  meaning  of  the  "Co- 
efficient of  Correlation"  is  thus  brought  out  by  Dr. 
Harry  L.  Hollingworth: 
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"Children  of  the  same  family  resemble  each 
other  in  physical  appearance  more  than  do  chil- 
dren chosen  at  random.  And  twins  resemble  each 
other  still  more  closely  than  do  brothers  and  sis- 
ters who  are  not  twins.  Studies  have  been  made  in 
which  children  have  been  measured  in  various 
physical  characteristics  and  the  degree  of  resem- 
blance stated  in  just  such  coefficients  of  similarity 
as  those  we  have  described.  When  this  is  done  it  is 
found  that  children  of  the  same  family  give  coeffi- 
cients of  resemblance  of  about  plus  .40.  Twins, 
however,  give  coefficients  of  about  plus  .80.  We 
may  then  say,  by  way  of  concrete  illustration,  that 
judgments  that  agree  with  each  other  by  a  coeffi- 
cient of  .40  are  as  similar  as  children  of  the  same 
family  while  judgments  that  give  coefficients  of 
similarity  as  great  as  .80  are  as  alike  as  twins."6 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  a  high  coefficient 
of  correlation  between  series  of  data  does  not  necessarily 
prove  a  causal  connection  between  them.  Both  sets  of 
figures  may  be  the  result  of  the  same  influence  or  the 
relationship  may  be  purely  accidental.  For  example,  an 
unpublished  study  by  Dr.  George  Marshall  made  at  the 
Brookings  Institution  at  Washington  showed  a  coeffi- 
cient of  correlation  of  plus  .86  between  the  death  rate 
in  Hyderabad,  India,  from  1911  to  1919  and  variations 
in  the  membership  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  in  America  from  1912  to  1920.  Obviously 
such  a  correlation  has  no  significance  but  there  is  no 

6  Hollingworth,   Harry  L.,  Judging  Human    Character    (New  York; 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1922),  p.  17. 
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more  common  fallacy  than  to  imagine  that  because  pro- 
longed mathematical  computations  have  been  made, 
the  results  are  valid  and  reliable.7 

A  coefficient  of  correlation  can  be  made  to  show  the 
degree  of  association  between  two  or  more  variables. 
Moreover,  by  the  allied  techniques  of  partial  correla- 
tion it  is  possible  to  show  the  interrelationship  of  two 
variables  when  a  third  factor  is  held  constant.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  much  the  same  result  can  often  be 
obtained  by  the  simple  process  of  classification.  If  you 
are  studying  the  interrelationships  between  death  rates 
and  health  factors,  you  may  want  to  eliminate  the  in- 
fluence of  economic  conditions,  which  you  can  do  either 
by  holding  the  economic  factor  constant  through  par- 
tial correlation  or  by  confining  your  study  to  people 
who  all  fall  into  the  same  income  class. 

Coefficients  have  been  evolved  for  measuring  the  in- 
terrelationships between  bodies  of  data  that  cannot, 
like  degrees  of  heat  on  a  thermometer,  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  a  continuous  quantitative  scale.  You  may  know 
that  some  of  the  people  you  are  studying  fall  into  the 
class  of  grammar  school  students;  others  may  be  of  high 
school  grade,  while  a  third  group  are  college  students, 
and  a  fourth  class  are  post-graduates.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances even  such  data  can  be  handled  quite  as 
satisfactorily  as  quantitatively  measurable  returns. 
Tetrachoric  coefficients  have  been  devised  for  dealing 
with  information  of  this  sort.  In  social  research  such 
coefficients   are   employed   much    less   frequently   than 

7  Cohen,  Morris  R.,  Reason  and  Nature  (New  York;  Harcourt 
Brace  &   Company,    1931),   pp.   91-92. 
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Pearsonian  coefficients  largely  because  they  are  less  well 
understood  by  social  investigators. 

Time  Series  and  Index  Numbers 

Another  great  function  of  statistical  techniques  is  to 
analyze  historical  series,  or  in  more  simple  language, 
data  covering  a  period  of  time.  Suppose  you  want  to 
investigate  some  phase  of  American  economic  or  social 
life  during  the  last  generation.  How  can  you  compare 
figures  now  and  twenty-five  years  ago?  You  may  need  to 
begin  by  eliminating  the  influence  of  a  long  time  or 
secular  trend.  In  1900  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  was  only  76,000,000  compared  with  nearly 
123,000,000  in  1930.  Clearly  present-day  returns  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  cannot  be  compared  directly  with 
aggregates  for  thirty  years  ago.  Then  there  is  the  matter 
of  seasonal  fluctuations.  The  work  of  the  world  varies 
from  month  to  month.  Death  rates  regularly  reach  a 
peak  in  July  and  August;  thus  it  is  not  legitimate  to 
compare  directly  mortality  rates  in  summer  with  those 
in  winter.  Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  cyclical  move- 
ments. Business  is  better  some  years  than  others.  Ob- 
viously 1908  was  a  depression  year  and  1928  a  boom 
period.  If  you  want  to  compare  statistical  averages  for 
these  two  periods  you  may  need  to  correct  for  changes 
in  the  business  cycle. 

The  subject  of  ''index  numbers"  is  closely  related  to 
the  analysis  of  time  series.  A  person  who  wants  to  know 
how  retail  food  prices  of  today  compare  with  the  pre- 
war figures  will  need  to  employ  a  method  of  combining 
the  prices  of  eggs,  meat,  milk,  butter,  etc.,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  results  will  actually  reflect  the  ups  and  downs 
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in  the  cost  of  the  average  full  market  basket.  Since  mil- 
lions of  people  have  their  wages  adjusted  in  accordance 
with  changes  in  the  price  level,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  such  indices  be  computed  on  a  reliable 
basis. 

Index  numbers  can  be  worked  out  on  many  different 
bases,  and  their  reliability  is  in  part  a  matter  of  good 
sampling — a  subject  already  discussed  in  Chapter  VIII. 
At  this  point  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  formulae  employed. 

In  The  Making  of  Index  Numbers*  Professor  Irving 
Fisher  actually  compared  the  results  obtained  when  134 
formulae  were  used  in  analyzing  the  same  price  data. 
Taking  1913  as  the  base  of  100,  he  compiled  134  differ- 
ent series  of  index  numbers  covering  the  years  1914  to 
1918  inclusive.  Formula  #12  showed  that  at  one  ex- 
treme the  level  in  1918  was  244  or  144  per  cent  above 
the  pre-war  base,  but  at  the  other  extreme,  formula  #52 
made  it  appear  that  the  1918  level  was  165  or  only  65 
per  cent  above  the  1913  level.  It  would  be  obvious  to 
anyone  knowing  the  theoretical  foundations  on  which 
these  formulae  rest  that  both  equations  were  faulty  in 
the  first  place.  You  should  use  one  of  the  more  reliable 
equations  such  as  Professor  Fisher's  "ideal"  formula. 

So  far  as  trends  are  concerned  statisticians  have  de- 
veloped schemes  for  fitting  straight  lines  or  parabolas  to 
data  extending  over  a  period  of  time.  This  process 
is  especially  important  when  trying  to  predict  the  fu- 
ture. The  processes  of  a  great  mathematician  when  deal- 
ing with  a  problem  of  this  character  may  be  followed 

8  Fisher,  Irving,  The  Making  of  Index  Numbers  (New  York;  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  1922),  Chap.  XII,  pp.  243-269. 
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in  Professor  Henry  L.  Moore's  Forecasting  the  Yield 
and  the  Price  of  Cotton.2 

This  discussion  does  not  begin  to  exhaust  the  list  of 
techniques  developed  by  statisticians  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  the  kinds  of  things  that  they  can  do. 

Anyone  who  intends  to  use  statistical  tools  should 
have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  bases 
of  the  various  procedures.  All  statistical  techniques  rest 
upon  very  definite  assumptions  which  you  need  to  un- 
derstand before  employing  them.  For  example,  Pear- 
sonian  correlation  is  predicated  on  the  theory  that  your 
data  conform  to  the  normal  frequency  distribution, 
while  as  a  matter  of  fact  many  series  of  social  informa- 
tion are  distinctly  askew.  To  correlate  such  lopsided  fig- 
ures may  not  only  be  a  sheer  waste  of  time,  but  may 
yield  results  that  are  totally  misleading.  In  many  in- 
stances statistical  techniques  are  applied  blindly  and 
unintelligently. 

Qualitative  Aspects  of  Statistics 

Statistical  processes  are  far  from  being  merely  me- 
chanical procedures.  Intelligence  and  common  sense 
must  enter  at  every  step.  Dr.  Dorothy  S.  Thomas  has 
given  a  revealing  account  of  the  many  qualitative  con- 
siderations that  arose  in  the  course  of  a  quantitative 
investigation.  She  wanted  to  study  "The  Social  Aspects 
of  the  Business  Cycle"10  from  1854  to  1913.  But  on  what 
basis  should  she  choose  the  index  of  business  fluctua- 
tions? Many  business  indices  were  available  but  their 

9  Moore,   Henry   Ludwell,   Forecasting   the   Yield  and   the  Price   of 
Cotton    (New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company,   1917). 

10  Thomas,    Dorothy    S.,    "Statistics    in    Social    Research,"    American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  i,  September,  1929,  p.  1. 
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gyrations  were  not  similar.  Thus  her  results  were  bound 
to  be  influenced  by  the  particular  series  employed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  she  developed  an  index  of  business  fluc- 
tuations based  upon  combined  figures  for  exports, 
freight  traffic,  pig  iron  production,  coal  output,  bank 
clearings  and  unemployment,  but,  as  she  herself  points 
out,  the  selection  of  these  series  was  arbitrary.  Some 
other  investigator  might  with  equal  reason  have  chosen 
other  series.  The  same  type  of  personal  considerations 
arose  when  deciding  upon  her  index  of  social  data.  Mar- 
riage rates,  crime  statistics,  deaths  from  tuberculosis, 
etc.,  were  used  but  no  series  was  included  unless  there 
was  reasonable  a  priori  evidence  to  show  that  the  phe- 
nomena were  related  to  the  business  cycle.  For  example, 
death  rates  from  cancer  were  purposely  omitted  be- 
cause medical  research  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  rates  are  interrelated  with  the  ups  and  downs 
of  business. 

Before  actually  correlating  her  two  sets  of  data  Miss 
Thomas  had  to  remove  many  disturbing  factors.  All  the 
series  showed  secular  trends.  In  the  case  of  economic  in- 
dices, these  trends  were  usually  upward,  but  birth  rates 
and  other  social  measures  showed  a  downward  tend- 
ency. Obviously  these  trends  had  to  be  "removed  or 
allowed  for."  But  the  manner  of  correcting  for  such 
trends  is  also,  in  part,  a  subjective  matter.  Miss  Thomas 
finally  decided  to  fit  parabolas  to  the  data  rather  than 
employ  curves  drawn  "free  hand"  because  this  mechan- 
ical procedure  eliminated  the  danger  that  her  personal 
bias  might  influence  the  results.  Such  personal  consid- 
erations enter  into  almost  every  statistical  inquiry. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  that  qualitative 
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considerations  enter  into  quantitative  studies.  Detailed 
knowledge,  common  sense  and  good  judgment  are  basic 
even  to  statistical  inquiries.  To  quote  Dr.  Edwin  B. 
Wilson: 

"Mathematics  is  a  queer  horse  and  all  too  easily 
runs  away  with  its  rider;  and  then  there  is  such  a 
satisfaction  in  trying  its  various  gaits  in  all  sorts  of 
roads  that  many  a  rider  has  gone  off  in  almost  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  path  he  should  have 
followed  in  his  pursuit  of  the  solution  to  some  sci- 
entific problem."11 

Preparing  Tables  and  Charts 

After  completing  your  statistical  analysis  you  will 
want  to  arrange  your  facts  in  tabular  form  for  presenta- 
tion to  your  reader.  You  had  better  not  proceed  with 
this  work  until  the  outline  of  your  final  report  is  fairly 
clear  in  your  mind.  If  you  decide  to  make  your  basic 
tabulations  an  appendix  to  your  final  report,  you  will 
probably  want  to  group  your  figures  in  as  large  tables 
as  the  printed  page  will  allow.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  decide  to  interlard  your  tabular  materials  in  the 
body  of  the  text,  you  will  probably  want  a  series  of 
small  tables  each  one  of  which  deals  with  the  particular 
subject  you  happen  to  be  discussing. 

In  statistical  analysis  it  often  helps  to  plot  your  facts 
in  chart  form.  It  is  always  a  help  to  see  a  scatter  diagram 
of  two  series  of  data  before  correlating  them.  Moreover, 

11  Wilson,  Edwin  B.,  "Mathematics  and  Statistics,"  Presidential  Ad- 
dress at  the  Ninety-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  December,  1929.  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation, Vol.  XXV,  new  series  No.  169,  March,  1930,  p.  5. 
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a  line  chart  showing  net  immigration  over  a  period  of 
years  may  tell  you  more  than  a  whole  page  of  statistics. 
Such  graphic  devices  are  not  only  useful  in  making 
information  clear  and  vivid  in  your  own  mind  but  they 
can  be  used  equally  well  to  get  the  facts  across  to  the 
reader.  Anyone  interested  in  visual  methods  of  han- 
dling facts  is  advised  to  consult  a  book  like  Mr.  W.  C. 
Brinton's  Graphic  Methods  for  Presenting  Facts.12  Nat- 
urally, charts  for  publication  will  need  to  be  more 
carefully  drawn  than  those  intended  merely  for  your 
own  use. 

The  creation  of  any  series  of  charts  and  tables  for 
publication  is  usually  quite  laborious.  Not  only  should 
each  one  be  clear  and  self-contained  but  the  entire  set 
of  tables  and  graphs  should  be  uniform.  The  same  item 
should  be  referred  to  in  identical  terms.  It  is  very  con- 
fusing to  have  our  country  population  labeled  as  ' 'agri- 
cultural" in  one  heading  and  as  "rural"  in  another. 
Then,  too,  there  should  be  consistency  in  the  kind  of 
titles  employed.  Some  people  like  short  snappy  headings 
while  others  prefer  detailed  ones.  This  is  primarily  a 
matter  of  taste;  decide  upon  the  method  you  prefer  and 
then  stick  to  it. 

Throughout  your  statistical  computations  check  and 
re-check  your  findings;  not  merely  because  errors  are 
likely  to  lead  you  and  your  reader  astray  but  also  be- 
cause the  person  who  discovers  a  few  minor  inaccuracies 
may  have  his  confidence  shaken  in  your  entire  study. 

This  discussion  has  probably  made  it  clear  that  sta- 
tistical studies  are  costly  and  time-consuming.  In  addi- 
tion  to   his   books,   a   qualitative   worker   needs   little 

12  CL  Brinton,  W.  C,  Graphic  Methods  for  Presenting  Facts    (New 
York;  Engineering  Publishing  Company,  1920). 
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equipment  beyond  a  typist,  but  a  statistical  investigator 
may  need  a  laboratory  and  a  corps  of  clerical  helpers.13 
An  individual  investigator  should  not  attempt  elaborate 
statistical  studies  without  first  weighing  the  costs. 

In  conclusion  we  cannot  do  better  than  summarize 
ten  points  raised  by  Professor  C.  E.  Gehlke  regarding 
the  use  of  statistics  in  social  research.  (1)  Statistics  is 
a  method  of  measurement  that  (2)  is  not  applicable  to 
all  the  facts  of  life  but  which  (3)  can  be  helpful  in 
showing  "causation,"  or  in  other  words  the  sequences 
of  certain  occurrences.  (4)  To  a  considerable  extent  the 
statistical  methods  of  correlation  are  identical  with  the 
experimental  methods  of  the  natural  sciences  but  (5) 
because  social  phenomena  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  repeated 
under  identical  circumstances  there  is  greater  inaccu- 
racy in  predictions  based  upon  statistical  computations. 
(6)  Statistical  results  are  reliable  only  in  so  far  as  the 
basic  data  conform  to  the  fundamental  assumptions  of 
the  particular  statistical  technique  being  employed  and 
(7)  as  a  rule,  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  simplest  statistical 
method  that  fits  the  facts.  (8)  Because  so  many  social 
facts  are  not  measurable,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce 
qualitative  considerations  into  quantitative  studies;  (9) 
moreover,  precise  definitions  and  units  of  measurement 
must  frequently  be  devised.  (10)  It  thus  becomes  ob- 
vious that  statistical  studies  are  costly,  so  much  so  that 
they  are  increasingly  beyond  the  resources  of  the  indi- 
vidual investigator.14 

13  Cf.  Mitchell,  Wesley  C,  "Quantitative  Analysis  in  Economic 
Theory,"  American  Economic  Review,  Vol.  XV,  No.  1,  March,  1925, 
p.  2. 

14  Gehlke,  C.  E.,  "The  Use  and  Limitations  of  Statistics  in  So- 
ciological Research,"  Proceedings  American  Sociological  Society,  Vol. 
XXXI,  1926,  p.  141. 
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Chapter  XI 
WRITING    THE   REPORT 


Assuming  the  facts  of  an  inquiry  have  been  assembled 
and  studied,  the  problems  next  arise  of  writing  and  dis- 
seminating the  results.  Suppose  you  have  digested  and 
analyzed  your  materials.  They  lie  before  you — reports 
of  interviews,  notes,  charts,  schedules,  statistical  tables, 
maps  and  working  classifications.  Weaving  the  results 
into  a  manuscript  may  seem  easy,  and  on  one  basis  it  is. 
You  write  a  brief  introduction,  tie  the  conclusions  to- 
gether with  a  few  words,  throw  in  tables  and  charts 
with  short  explanatory  sentences,  then  a  summary,  and 
the  work  is  over. 

But  in  many  pieces  of  social  research  it  is  not  enough 
to  put  down  the  materials  gathered  through  interviews, 
questionnaires,  tabulations  and  secondary  research. 
There  is  the  further  labor  of  bringing  out  the  "point," 
of  showing  the  facts  in  perspective,  of  making  the 
reader  see  the  woods  as  well  as  the  trees.  There  is  the 
job  of  taking  the  materials  and  weaving  them  together, 
showing  the  emphasis,  making  clear  their  connections, 
building  up  a  true  picture  of  reality.  This  process  is 
usually  laborious  and  time-consuming.  Hastily  written 
reports  are  likely  to  express  their  ideas  inaccurately. 

Writing  a  report  takes  time.  Someone  has  aptly  said 
that  good  literature  is  not  written,  it  is  rewritten.  The 


Blackford,  North  Carolina 


location  and  Personality 

Blankford,  one  of  North  Carolina's  oldest  villages,  is  located  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  in  the  central  part  of  Gates  County 
along  a  deep  bend  in  the  Perquimans  liver.   The  community  is  the  only 
banking  and  the  chief  trading  centre  of  the  County  and  as  the  County 
Seat,  it  is  the  hub  of  a  wide  farming  area. 

Blankford  is  a  picturesque  little  town  with  its  old  homes  and  mills 
skirting  the  river  banks.   Freight  boats  lie  at  anchor  at  the  Eastern 
Oil  Company's  wharves.   Great  trees  form  high  arches  along  the  streets. 
Out  in  the  country  in  all  directions  stretch  level  fertile  farm  lands 
where  there  are  old  plantation  homes  with  pillared  porticoes.  Here  and 
there  are  little  cabins  and  neat  farm  houses.   In  the  woods  the  gray 
moss  hangs  thick.   There  is  nothing  bleak  about  this  country.   Even 
the  little  unpainted  negro  cabins  are  appealing  with  the  peach  trees  by 
the  porches  in  full  bloom.   There  are  creeks  running  through  the  fields, 
across  the  roads,  in  and  out  among  the  trees— everywhere.   Two-wheel 
donkey  carts  pass  by  on  country  roads.   No  one  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry. 

The  village  shows  few  landmarks  of  its  historic  background  but  the 
story  is  written  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  who  are  proud,  patri- 
otic, religious,  wholly  American.   They  do  not  hurry  and  they  are  not 
restless  or  dissatisfied.   Like  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  they  live 
well  and  easily.   The  old  settlers  never  had  to  wrestle  with  a  stubborn 
soil.   The  land  is  flat  as  a  prairie.   If  they  wanted  fish  there  were 
plenty  in  the  many  creeks  and  the  rivers;  there  was  no  shortage  of  fire- 
wood; and  anything  that  would  grow  anywhere  would  grow  on  their  planta- 
tions.  Today  Blankford  reflects  this  early  manner  of  living.   It  is 
not  the  bustling,  industrial  trade  center  but  is  quiet,  attends  to  its 
own  affairs,  takes  things  as  they  come  and  raises  enough  for  its  own  needs. 
There  is  little  poverty,  houses  are  well  cared  for.   The  main  streets  are 
paved.   Though  the  colored  people  outnumber  the  whites  they  are  not  segre- 
gated.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  their  homes  from  the  homes  of  the 
white  people.   There  are  few  new  families  in  Blankford.   One  hears  the 
names  of  certain  people  repeated  constantly,  and  all  these  families  trace 
their  lineage  back  to  the  first  settlement. 

George  Smith  and  his  friends  and  their  families  and  servants  were 
the  first  settlers,  and  proved  to  be  the  vanguard  of  a  long  procession  of 
English  settlers.   The  forests  were  cleared  and  small  farmfe  and  planta- 
tions sprang  up  along  the  borders  of  the  streams.   By  1670  the  colony  had 
grown  to  2,000  population,  for  the  news  of  the  fertile  soil,  unlimited 
forest 8,  good  harbors  and  streams  plentiful  with  fish  spread  ranidly.  Men 
came  here  for  three  reasons — to  find  better  farm  lands,  wider  range  for 
their  cattle  and  they  came  to  be  by  themselves  and  to  avoid  taxes,  tithes, 
and  rents.   They  were  individualists  and  lovers  of  home  and  freedom.... 


Exhibit  19.  Extract  from  a  preliminary  write-up  of  a  Field  Worker 
immediately    after    completing    the    investigation    of    an    agricultural 


village. 
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same  is  true  of  good  report  writing.  More  than  twelve 
years  were  devoted  by  Adam  Smith  to  producing  his 
Wealth  of  Nations;  Macaulay  sought  for  days  for  the 
right  word;  and  William  James  testifies  that  the  writing 
of  his  Psychology  required  him  to  get  up  daily  at  four 
in  the  morning,  to  write  every  page  of  the  book  four  or 
five  times  over,  and  to  carry  the  subject  on  his  mind  for 
nine  years.1  Darwin  tells  us  that  he  never  studied  style 
as  such  but  merely  tried  to  get  his  subject  clearly  in  his 
mind  and  express  it  in  common  language,  but  even  so 
it  required  a  good  deal  of  thought  before  the  simplest 
arrangement  of  words  occurred  to  him.2 

The  great  masters  take  infinite  pains  when  present- 
ing the  results  of  their  studies — and  for  good  reason. 
Writing  and  thinking  are  closely  connected.  Vague 
writing  reflects  vague  thinking.  This  is  the  reason  that 
most  first-class  investigators  spend  a  lot  of  time  revising 
their  reports.  Slightly  alter  the  phrasing  of  a  statement 
of  fact  and  you  change  not  merely  your  style  but  the 
idea  as  well. 

In  social  research  the  chief  purpose  of  the  polishing 
process  is  not  to  develop  a  literary  style  but  to  increase 
precision  and  clarity.  The  person  who  bewails  his  abil- 
ity to  write  a  clear  report  may  well  consider  whether 
the  trouble  is  with  his  writing  or  with  his  thinking. 
Careless  thinking  begets  careless  writing.  When  you 
have  thought  clearly  you  seldom  will  have  trouble  ex- 
pressing yourself  clearly.3 

1  Letters  of  William  James,  edited  by  his  son,  Henry  James    (Bos- 
ton; The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  1920),  Vol.  I,  p.  296. 

2  Cf.   The  Journals  of  Arnold  Bennett,  edited   by   Newman   Flower 
(New  York;  Viking  Press,  1932),  Vol.  I,  p.   123. 

3Cf.  Bennett,  Arnold,  Literary   Taste  and  How  to  Form  It    (New 
York;  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc.,   1910),  p.  46. 
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The  close  relationship  between  writing  and  thinking 
is  shown  by  the  experience  of  Professor  Bronislaw  Mal- 
inowski,  who  relates  that  frequently  a  problem  seemed 
settled  and  clear  till  he  began  to  write  down  a  short 
preliminary  sketch  of  results.  Only  then  did  he  see  the 
enormous  deficiencies  of  his  data,  thus  leading  him  to 
new  problems.  In  fact,  he  spent  months  between  his 
first  and  second  expeditions  in  search  of  anthropologi- 
cal material,  and  over  a  year  between  the  second  and 
third,  going  over  all  his  materials  and  making  parts  of 
them  almost  ready  for  publication,  though  each  time 
he  knew  he  would  have  to  rewrite  them.  He  found  such 
cross-fertilization  of  constructive  work  and  observation 
most  valuable  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could 
not  have  made  real  headway  without  such  preliminary 
write-ups.4 

Need  for  Clarity 

The  essential  qualification  of  good  report-writing  is 
clarity.  In  most  cases  this  is  not  easy  to  achieve.  It  is 
surprising  to  find  the  difficulties  involved  in  presenting 
a  lucid  statement  of  even  the  simplest  research  proc- 
esses. That  delightful  book,  Boners,  which  is  a  collection 
of  school-boy  wisdom,  or  "knowledge  as  it  is  sometimes 
written,"  contains  a  number  of  excellent  examples  of 
the  difficulties  connected  with  descriptions  of  even  the 
commonest  ideas.  For  instance,  one  young  hopeful  de- 
fined a  circle  as:  "Take  your  center  and  take  your 
distance  and  draw  a  straight  curved  line.  This  is  a  circle 

*  Malinowski,   Bronislaw,   Argonauts   of   the    Western   Pacific    (Lon- 
don; George  Routledge  &  Sons,  1922),  p.  13. 
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and  all  lines  drawn  to  it  are  equal."5  But,  you  will  say, 
this  is  the  adolescent  writing  of  a  school-boy;  social 
investigators  could  not  be  guilty  of  any  such  crime. 
Probably  not,  but  it  represents  in  exaggerated  form 
what  is  sometimes  put  out  under  the  guise  of  erudition. 
One  publisher  has  actually  recorded  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  all  manuscripts  submitted  to  him  by  college 
professors  are  rejected  because  of  slovenly  writing.6 

Unfortunately,  the  tendency  for  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  judge  men  by  the  quantity  of  their  "produc- 
tion" has  led  to  a  welter  of  hastily  written  and  inade- 
quate researches.  Clumsy  writing  can  virtually  nullify 
the  value  of  the  most  careful  observation.  Miss  Van 
Kleeck  has  suggested  that  social  research  workers  must 
add  to  their  equipment  the  skill  of  an  artist.  She  points 
out  that  a  literary  production  like  Zola's  Germinal  de- 
scribes grievances  and  human  relations  in  the  coal 
mines  of  France  with  a  fidelity  to  be  emulated  by  social 
investigators.7 

After  saying  that  report  writing  is  hard  work  and  that 
it  means  grasping  a  subject  and  expressing  it  clearly,  it 
follows  that  there  can  be  little  positive  illumination  of 
the  secrets  of  good  writing.  Topics,  interests  and  inten- 
tions vary  as  well  as  the  facts  themselves.  At  best,  one 
may  with  some  timidity  present  counsels,  cautions,  and 
the  accumulated  experience  of  certain  investigators.  At 
worst,  these  may  sound  like  the  staid  rules  of  a  college 

6  From  Boners,  copyright,  1931,  by  The  Viking  Press,  Inc.,  N.  Y., 
p.  69. 

6  Johnson,  Burges,  Good  Writing  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, 1932),  p.  9. 

7  Van  Kleeck,  Mary,  "Procedure  Followed  in  Studying  the  Industrial 
Representation  Plan  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,"  Journal 
of  Personnel  Research,  Vol.  IV,  Nos.  4-5,  1925,  p.  152. 
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rhetoric.  In  the  last  analysis  each  investigator  must 
adapt  these  suggestions  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  par- 
ticular temperament  and  problem. 

Preparing  an  Outline 

It  is  generally  desirable  for  an  investigator  to  begin 
the  writing  process  by  preparing  an  outline,  which  to 
be  of  most  value  should  be  a  brief  resume  of  the  final 
document — not  merely  a  list  of  the  topics  to  be  treated. 
A  conscious  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  out  the  plan 
of  presentation  to  be  followed  as  well  as  the  chief  find- 
ings of  the  study. 

Such  an  outline  has  several  distinct  uses.  It  shows 
whether  you  have  sufficiently  analyzed  your  basic  data, 
since  obviously  you  cannot  prepare  a  summary  of  major 
findings  until  you  have  thoroughly  assimilated  the  ma- 
terials gathered.  If  you  start  to  write  such  an  outline 
and  discover  that  you  cannot  yet  tell  what  are  your 
main  conclusions  it  is  sure  proof  that  you  have  not  suf- 
ficiently digested  your  facts. 

A  detailed  outline  can  help  to  improve  the  whole 
writing  process.  Anyone  who  has  gone  to  the  labor  and 
trouble  of  writing  the  complete  report  of  a  study  is 
loath  to  consider  seriously  a  fundamentally  different 
method  of  organization  and  presentation.  The  outline, 
however,  gets  around  this  difficulty  since  it  presents  for 
consideration  and  discussion  only  a  tentative  method  of 
treatment.  While  the  report  is  still  in  outline  form  an 
investigator  is  usually  quite  willing  to  accept  sugges- 
tions for  basic  changes  in  the  method  of  treating  his 
topic. 

If  the  outline  is  well  done  it  will  throw  into  relief 
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the  main  findings  of  the  study  and  will  indicate  the 
order  in  which  they  will  be  presented.  It  will  give  a 
sense  of  the  "whole"  and  will  describe  the  main  topics 
that  you  want  to  get  across  to  the  reader. 

When  deciding  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  outline, 
there  is  a  natural  inclination  to  present  materials  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  assembled.  Generally  this 
leads  to  drabness  and  the  feeling  that  the  data  are  being 
given  for  their  own  sake.  Facts  should  be  presented  as 
a  means  of  throwing  light  upon  an  important  prob- 
lem— not  as  an  end  in  themselves. 

Problems  of  Writing 

Coming  now  to  the  actual  writing,  the  chief  problems 
are  to  tell  an  accurate  story,  to  explain  the  relations 
between  the  facts,  to  depict  a  social  scene  with  its 
dynamic  flux,  or  to  present  a  conclusion  with  the  sup- 
porting evidence.  And  you  must  tell  this  story,  explain 
the  facts,  paint  the  picture,  build  up  the  conclusion  so 
well  that  the  words,  or  as  someone  has  called  them — the 
magic  symbols — will  accurately  reproduce  in  another 
mind  exactly  what  you  intend  to  convey.  The  problem 
is  to  transfer  something  which  is  clear  in  your  own 
mind  to  the  quite  different  atmosphere  of  another 
mind.  Here  is  where  the  task  of  analysis  and  the  sup- 
posedly more  genteel  job  of  writing  overlap.  If  you 
have  not  made  clear  to  yourself  the  facts,  their  empha- 
sis, the  perspective  from  which  you  look  at  them,  and 
their  "meanings,"  you  may  be  sure  you  will  never  be 
able  to  communicate  their  peculiarities  to  anyone  else. 

One  of  the  primary  requirements  of  scientific  writ- 
ing is  that  the  investigator,  unlike  the  popular  writer, 
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is  under  the  necessity  of  presenting  the  evidence  for  his 
generalizations.  He  must  display  the  scope  and  quality 
of  his  materials  and  the  nature  of  his  reasonings.  Such 
information  is  essential  to  enable  other  students  to 
evaluate  and  check  up  on  the  work  of  the  study.  The 
supporting  evidence,  however,  does  not  need  necessarily 
to  appear  in  the  body  of  the  report.  Often  it  will  be 
found  desirable  to  confine  the  text  to  the  outstanding 
problems  and  findings  and  to  refer  the  reader  to  an 
appendix  for  the  detailed  proof,  for  a  precise  statement 
of  the  methodology  employed,  and  for  a  technical  dis- 
cussion of  the  failures  and  blind  alleys  encountered  in 
the  study.  This  arrangement  enables  you  to  give  the 
main  conclusions  without  seriously  cluttering  them  up 
with  extraneous  matters  and  labored  details. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  study  has  gathered  so 
much  material  that  you  hardly  know  where  to  begin 
the  writing  process.  You  might  imagine  that  you  would 
best  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  report  and  go  through 
to  the  end.  But  in  preparing  a  long  manuscript  it  is 
often  an  economy  of  time  and  effort  to  write  up  the 
different  elements  separately.  After  you  have  clearly 
described  each  major  aspect  of  your  inquiry  the  task  of 
combining  the  different  sections  into  a  unified  report 
can  be  handled  as  another  problem. 

One  competent  research  worker  has  found  it  useful 
to  put  at  the  top  of  separate  sheets  of  paper  the  chief 
topics  and  conclusions  of  his  study.  Next  he  takes  up 
each  sheet  separately  and  writes  out  the  facts  bearing  on 
each  heading.  After  all  his  main  propositions  have  been 
treated  thus,  he  shuffles  and  reshuffles  his  sheets  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  best  sequence  for  presenting 
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the  different  elements.  After  deciding  upon  the  best 
arrangement,  he  proceeds  to  write  the  necessary  con- 
nective sentences  and  paragraphs.  The  introduction  to 
the  study  he  almost  invariably  leaves  until  the  last. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  procedure  is  that  it 
breaks  down  the  writing  problem  into  a  series  of  com- 
paratively simple  steps.  Unless  you  adopt  some  such 
device,  the  danger  is  that  you  will  be  swamped  by  the 
large  amount  of  information  collected  and  will  waste 
time  floundering  about  in  a  sea  of  facts. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  was  recently  asked  how  it 
was  possible  for  such  a  long  book  as  her  Adventures  of 
a  Novelist  to  retain  its  vibrancy  to  the  end.  She  ex- 
plained that  her  method  of  writing  was  an  important 
factor.  Instead  of  trying  to  produce  an  entire  manu- 
script at  once  she  alternated  periods  of  writing  and  of 
revision.  She  wrote  by  hand  and  at  top  speed  a  first 
draft  of  each  chapter  and  then  took  time  to  copy  it  at 
leisure  on  a  typewriter.  These  periods  of  respite  from 
creative  writing  avoided  the  mental  fatigue  which  so 
often  betrays  itself  at  the  end  of  a  long  manuscript. 
Even  so,  she  revised  the  entire  book  after  it  had  been 
written  the  first  time.  Every  author  must  experiment 
for  himself  regarding  the  methods  of  writing  best  suited 
to  his  temperament  and  needs.8 

An  investigator  when  writing  up  his  findings  is  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  the  time  and  trouble  involved  in 
assembling  the  materials  in  the  first  place.  It  is  hard  to 
discard  data  that  have  cost  much  trouble  to  assemble, 
but  that  is  frequently  necessary.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  Census  Bureau  and  other  governmental  agen- 

8  "Letter  of,  Amy  Vanderbilt,"  Time,  April  10,  1933,  pp.  11-12. 
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cies  gather  many  more  facts  than  they  can  actually 
publish. 

It  is  important  that  a  manuscript  should  show  prog- 
ress and  direction.  For  this  reason  you  should  not  only 
tell  what  you  did  but  why  you  did  it.  A  reader  can 
digest  many  apparently  dull  details  if  he  knows  that 
they  will  lead  to  important  conclusions.  Very  frequently 
it  will  be  found  useful  to  insert  "signpost"  sentences 
throughout  a  report  telling  the  reader  where  he  is 
going.  Such  sentences  may  recall  the  original  purpose 
of  the  piece  of  research  and  then  tell  how  far  the  dis- 
cussion has  proceeded  and  where  it  will  go  next. 

The  Audience 

To  write  a  good  report  you  should  keep  in  mind  the 
audience  for  whom  you  are  writing.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  to  write  for  more  than  one  audience.  Professor 
Irving  Fisher,  when  preparing  his  Making  of  Index 
Numbers,9  had  several  different  types  of  readers  in 
mind,  and  in  a  preliminary  section  called  "Suggestions 
to  Readers"  he  tells  eight  types  of  persons  how  profit- 
ably to  find  their  way  through  the  volume.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  more  complicated  procedure  than  that  em- 
ployed by  most  research  workers  but,  in  any  case,  the 
principle  is  clear:  determine  in  advance  the  audience 
for  whom  you  are  writing  and  then  express  yourself  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  clearly  understood  by  these  readers. 
That  means  of  communication  is  best  which  is  most 
easily  comprehended  by  your  audience. 

In  writing  reports  for  technical  readers  it  is  not  de- 

9  Fisher,  Irving,  The  Making  of  Index  Numbers  (New  York;  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  1922),  pp.  xvii-xix. 
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sirable  to  assume  too  much  specialized  knowledge  on 
their  part.  Even  experts  do  not  object  to  books  that 
define  all  the  terms  employed,  while  documents  that 
take  too  much  information  for  granted  are  likely  to  be 
unintelligible  to  many  people  who  might  otherwise 
find  the  materials  of  value. 

Colonel  Leonard  P.  Ayres  has  well  expressed  the 
problem  in  his  plea  for  "lucid  brevity"  on  the  part  of 
statisticians.  He  points  out  that  the  use  of  new  statis- 
tical methods  has  brought  with  it  a  whole  vocabulary  of 
strange  terms,  of  mathematical  symbols  and  of  Greek 
letters  that  are  incomprehensible  to  the  layman  but  a 
source  of  deep  satisfaction  to  those  of  the  "inner  cult." 
In  addition  to  cultivating  the  habit  of  verifying  results 
statisticians  should,  he  claims,  master  the  art  of  writing. 
Only  by  the  use  of  careful,  untechnical  language  can 
statistical  findings  be  made  available  and  valuable  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  intelligent  citizens.10 

Dr.  Mordecai  Ezekiel  believes  that  even  correlation — 
one  of  the  most  complex  subjects  in  statistical  anal- 
ysis— can  be  made  understandable  to  the  layman.  After 
completing  the  mathematical  computations,  the  next 
step  is  to  translate  the  statistical  results  into  intelligent 
but  non-technical  phraseology.  This  may  result  in  sim- 
ple regression  charts,  in  tables,  or  in  carefully  worked 
out  pictorial  statements.  At  this  point,  says  Dr.  Ezekiel, 
many  investigators  fail  to  take  into  account  the  audi- 
ence for  which  they  are  writing.  If  they  are  preparing 
a  technical  paper  for  a  scientific  journal,  a  full  discus- 

10  Ayres,  Leonard  P.,  "The  Dilemma  of  the  New  Statistics."  Presiden- 
tial Address,  88th  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation, Journal  of  American  Statistical  Association,  Vol.  XXII,  new 
series  No.  157,  March,  1927,  pp.  1-8. 
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sion  of  the  methods  and  techniques  used,  statistical  and 
otherwise,  will  be  quite  in  place,  so  that  their  fellow- 
workers  may  pass  on  the  adequacy  of  the  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  large  number  of  technical  terms  may  be 
out  of  place  in  a  popular  report  just  as  a  discussion  of 
the  stresses  and  strains  involved  in  the  construction  of  a 
building  would  be  inappropriate  for  an  article  in  The 
House  Beautiful.11 

If  such  standards  can  be  applied  to  statisticians  deal- 
ing with  a  language  that  is  admittedly  difficult  to  trans- 
late, what  should  be  said  of  the  investigator  who  han- 
dles plain  ideas  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  recognizes 
them?  How  can  facts  be  understood  when  they  are  hid- 
den in  a  fog  of  technical  verbiage? 

Re-writing  the  Manuscript 

It  will  be  amazing  if  even  the  experienced  research 
worker  produces  a  satisfactory  manuscript  on  his  first 
attempt.  Professional  authors  often  write  a  single  article 
over  and  over  again.  Edward  Bok  has  described  the 
method  of  writing  employed  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
who  wrote  and  re-wrote  his  articles  many  times.  Even 
then  his  corrections  on  the  galley  proofs  were  numer- 
ous; sometimes  Stevenson  would  sit  for  ten  minutes  at 
a  time,  smoking  and  thinking  over  a  single  sentence 
before  revising  it.  "So  hard  to  find  just  the  right  word," 
he  would  say.12  The  social  investigator  may  feel  that 
Stevenson  overemphasized  the  polishing  process,  but 
certainly  rapid  writing  almost  invariably  means  hard 

"Ezekiel,  Mordecai,  Methods  of  Correlation  Analysis  (New  York; 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1930)  pp.  350-351. 

12  Bok,  Edward,  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  (New  York; 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1920),  pp.  113-114. 
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reading.  The  report  that  is  hastily  dictated  is  seldom 
read. 

Often  it  helps  to  let  a  manuscript  "get  cold"  before 
trying  to  revise  it.  Immediately  after  you  have  finished 
writing  anything,  you  are  likely  to  consider  it  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  work,  but  wait  a  week  or  two  and  then 
see  how  you  feel  about  it.  The  phrases  you  thought  so 
apt  when  you  first  wrote  them  may  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand when  you  come  to  examine  them  later.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  report  which  seemed  so  clear  and  lucid 
when  you  scribbled  it  down  may  be  anything  but  clear 
to  your  reader.  The  mind  tends  to  leap  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another.  The  connection  between  two  topics 
may  have  been  obvious  in  your  own  mind,  but  have 
you  made  the  connection  clear  to  the  reader?  If  not, 
you  will  need  to  revise  the  report. 

Editing 

Good  writing  requires  observation  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  spelling,  grammatical  construction  and  punc- 
tuation. Even  occasional  departures  from  the  literary 
mores  distract  the  reader  from  the  main  business  in 
hand.  You  should  therefore  become  familiar  with  the 
accepted  conventions  of  the  writing  guild  as  laid  down 
in  standard  works  on  exposition. 

A  professional  editor  can  almost  invariably  help  to 
improve  a  report  but  he  must  have  special  qualifica- 
tions. The  danger  is  that  he  will  want  to  over-simplify 
the  findings  and  to  emphasize  the  bizarre  and  the  un- 
usual. Sensationalism  has  no  place  in  report  writing. 
One  should  never  sacrifice  accuracy  and  completeness 
merely  to  tell  a  fascinating  story.  This  means  that  the 
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editor  of  research  publications  must  set  for  himself  a 
very  different  objective  than  that  of  the  newspaper 
reporter. 

Editing  usually  involves  much  more  than  crossing 
T's  and  dotting  I's.  Some  of  the  mechanical  but  jarring 
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Exhibit  20.  Sample  of  Proof  Reader's  Marks 

defects  that  you  and  the  editor  must  be  on  the  look-out 
for  are  illustrated  in  Mr.  Shelby  Harrison's  examina- 
tion of  over  2,000  published  survey  reports.  He  found 
in  many  cases  that  the  most  elementary  information  was 
not  clear  or  was  missing  entirely — titles  were  obscure, 
the  authorship  was  omitted,  the  date  of  the  study  was 
not  stated  and  even  the  name  of  the  place  surveyed  was 
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not  given.13  Obviously  a  workmanlike  report  should  tell 
the  reader  the  who,  which,  what,  where,  when  and  why 
of  the  study. 

The  danger  is  that  you  will  get  sick  and  tired  of  your 
manuscript  before  you  have  finished  revising  it.  Yet 
accuracy  and  precision  in  details  go  a  long  way  to  give 
the  reader  confidence  in  your  thoroughness  and  compe- 
tence as  an  investigator. 

After  you  have  written  the  final  report  and  edited  it 
you  will  probably  want  to  have  the  document  read  by 
several  competent  critics.  This  simple  device  helps  not 
only  to  improve  the  form  of  presentation  but  also  to 
eliminate  errors  of  fact.  Since  even  one  or  two  glaring 
inaccuracies  can  seriously  distract  from  the  value  of  an 
inquiry,  it  is  worth  while  to  get  the  reactions  of  com- 
petent critics  before  publishing  a  report.  You  should 
avail  yourself  of  this  simple  corrective  process  while 
changes  can  still  be  made  in  the  manuscript. 

In  closing  we  can  but  repeat  that  after  all  nobody  can 
tell  you  how  to  write.  You  should,  of  course,  familiarize 
yourself  with  some  excellently  written  reports  but  no 
amount  of  study  will  automatically  teach  you  the  trick 
of  good  report  writing.  A  few  rules,  however,  stand  out. 
Know  what  you  want  to  say  and  be  simple  and  unaf- 
fected  in  saying  it.  Forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
literary  style.  If  you  concentrate  on  presenting  your 
ideas  clearly  and  concisely,  your  style  will  make  itself. 
Use  simple,  obvious  words  in  preference  to  long,  eru- 
dite ones  and  remember  that  the  chief  consideration  is 
to  make  yourself  as  clear  as  possible  to  your  readers.14 

13  Harrison,  Shelby  M.,  The  Social  Survey  (New  York;  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  pamphlet  SE  32,  1931),  p.  35. 

"John  Palmer  Gavit— quoted  by  Burges  Johnson  in  Good  Writing 
(Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Syracuse  University,  1932),  p.  41. 
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Chapter  XII 

DISSEMINATING    AND    APPLYING 
THE    FINDINGS 


At  the  end  of  an  investigation,  after  the  report  has 
been  written,  what  shall  be  done  with  the  findings  of 
the  study?  There  are  two  schools  of  thought  on  the 
subject  which,  for  want  of  better  terms,  may  be  char- 
acterized as  "pure"  and  "applied."  At  one  extreme  is 
the  lily-white  group  that  looks  upon  social  inquiry  as 
an  end  in  itself.  Like  virtue,  social  studies  should  be 
their  own  reward.  Get  your  facts,  work  them  into  care- 
ful form  and  then  publish  a  book,  monograph  or  tech- 
nical magazine  article  for  others  of  the  profession  to  see. 
Avoid  publicity,  propaganda  and  programs  of  action. 

This  view  has  a  certain  logical  correctness  but  it  has 
been  attacked  as  "academic"  and  "sterile" — the  attitude 
of  "dry-as-dust"  antiquarians.  Fact-finding  is  said  to  be 
a  blind  for  inactivity.  Critics  have  maintained  that  since 
we  became  "sold"  on  the  so-called  scientific  method,  the 
accumulation  of  facts  has  become  a  substitute,  rather 
than  a  basis  for  collective  action.1 

But  such  complaints  frequently  fail  to  appreciate  that 
programs  of  action,  reforms  and  moral  beliefs  may  in- 
terfere with,  rather  than  aid,  the  search  for  truth.  Thus 

1  Symes,  Lillian,  "The  Great  Fact-Finding  Farce,"  Harper's  Monthly 
Magazine,  Vol.  164,  February,  1932,  p.  354. 
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many  investigators  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
social  science  should  be  interested  in  how  life  is  lived 
rather  than  in  making  the  world  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live;  in  studying  man's  beliefs  rather  than  encourag- 
ing specific  beliefs.  Spreading  information,  dispensing 
news,  leading  the  multitudes  or  guiding  the  ship  of 
state  would  be  functions  outside  the  field  of  social 
science.2 

On  this  basis,  the  applications  of  the  findings  of  a 
study  are  the  duty  of  others,  rather  than  of  the  investi- 
gator himself.  And  it  is  true  that  a  student  of  society 
may  not  be  the  administrative  type  to  put  across  a  pro- 
gram of  action.  His  training  is  probably  such  that  he  is 
not  in  a  position  to  measure  the  political  imponder- 
ables, the  human  factors,  the  pulling  of  strings,  the 
devious  ways  and  means  of  getting  a  program  across.  As 
someone  has  well  said  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween making  and  spreading  butter. 

A  concrete  example  of  the  judgment  meted  out  to 
"the  shrinking  college  teacher"  when  he  ventures  forth 
into  the  domain  of  public  relations  is  revealed  by  the 
experience  of  Professor  William  Z.  Ripley,  well-known 
for  his  standard  work  on  railroads.  He  was  asked,  in 
connection  with  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  to 
make  a  study  of  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  coun- 
try's railways  into  a  limited  number  of  systems.  During 
the  course  of  this  report,  he  pointed  out  that  a  short  line 
of  360  miles  cutting  across  Arkansas  was  "perennially 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  or  in  receivership"   and 

2  Ogburn,  William  F.,  "The  Folkways  of  a  Scientific  Sociology." 
Presidential  Address  at  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sociological  Society.  Publications  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society,  Vol.  XXIV,  1930,  pp.  1-11. 
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ought  never  to  have  been  built  through  this  "inhos- 
pitable" region,  meaning  thereby  that  the  territory  was 
never  designed  by  nature  to  support  a  dense  popula- 
tion. As  Professor  Ripley  himself  points  out,  the  people 
of  the  beautiful  Ozark  Mountain  district  were  deeply 
affronted.  One  local  paper  printed  the  following  amus- 
ing story: 

"That  Harvard  Professor 

"W.  Z.  Ripley,  head  of  Harvard  University,  in 
making  a  report  on  the  grouping  of  railroads,  turns 
his  lip  up  at  the  M.  &  N.  A.  and  kicks  it  out  of  the 
group  as  a  log  road,  or  at  least  was  built  for  a  log 
road. 

"When  we  consider  that  a  college  professor  is  so 
blinded  or  so  ignorant  as  to  think  that  a  railroad 
crossing  a  state  diagonally  and  penetrating  another 
state  several  miles,  and  when  we  consider  that  said 
road  crosses  four  or  five  of  the  most  important 
railroads  in  the  country,  then  we  are  not  surprised 
that  the  Professor's  initials  are  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
alphabet.  We  advise  that  the  great  Ripley  christen 
his  oldest  son  'etc' 

"Mr.  Ripley  tries  to  explain  himself  on  the  'in- 
hospital  Ozarks'  as  he  terms  them,  by  saying  that 
he  did  not  have  reference  to  the  people,  but  to  the 
rugged  country  which  cannot  be  made  to  support 
a  heavy  population.  Worse  wrong  than  ever,  Mr. 
Ripley.  We  can  feed  ourselves  and  the  whole  of 
Massachusetts.  Come  to  the  Ozarks,  Mr.  Ripley, 
and  get  beef,  pork,  bread,  turnips,  cabbage,  pota- 
toes, onions,  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  apples,  peaches, 
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grapes  and  strawberries  for  your  cellar  and  your 
table  and  zinc  and  lead  for  your  casket  when  you 
die,  for  the  M.  &  N.  A.  will  not  furnish  the  logs  to 
'Log  you  in.' 

"Now,  Professor,  if  you  are  dishing  out  such 
judgment  to  the  students  of  Harvard  as  that  con- 
cerning the  Ozarks  and  the  M.  &  N.  A.,  we  beg  you 
to  keep  them  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass."3 

Having  indicated  some  of  the  reasons  why  social  in- 
vestigators avoid  programs  of  action,  it  is  only  fair  to 
point  out  that  they  have  a  certain  responsibility  to  see 
that  their  conclusions  are  brought  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  might  profit  by  them.  Obviously,  as  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Beard  has  phrased  it,  science  does  not  exist 
"merely  to  serve  the  instant  need  of  things,  causes,  or 
parties"  but  this  does  not  mean  that  scientists  can  be 
blind  to  the  needs  of  the  society  which  sustains  them — 
"the  requirements  and  demands  of  a  world  actually 
wrestling"  with  concrete  problems  and  insisting 
upon  answers,  even  though  they  are  of  necessity  only 
provisional.4 

Who  is  better  equipped  to  evaluate  new  knowledge 
than  the  investigator  who  gathered  and  intensively  stud- 
ied it?  Who  better  knows  its  limitations  and  its  pitfalls? 
Even  if  social  facts  should  not  be  applied  by  the  worker 
who  has  gathered  them,  surely  he  can  assist  in  their  use. 
At  least  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  make  the  requisite 
attempt  to  disseminate  the  report  of  his  findings  rather 

3  Ripley,  William  Z.,  Main  Street  and  Wall  Street  (Boston;  Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  1927),  p.  232. 

*  Beard,  Charles  A.,  A  Charter  for  the  Social  Sciences  in  the  Schools 
(New  York;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1932),  pp.  2-3. 
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than  to  leave  this  task  to  professional  propagandists. 
Indeed,  certain  types  of  investigations,  notably  com- 
munity surveys,  perforce  include  programs  of  action  as 
a  main  function. 

Let  us  therefore  turn  to  some  of  the  methods  used 
by  different  research  studies  for  getting  facts  across  to 
the  public.  Briefly,  they  may  be  summarized  as  meth- 
ods of  organizing  the  study,  of  writing  up  the  results 
popularly,  including  the  use  of  magazines  and  news 
papers,  and  the  instituting  of  conferences,  exhibits  and 
demonstrations.  Obviously,  some  of  these  methods  can- 
not be  used  by  the  "lone"  investigator  no  matter  how 
important  he  considers  his  study  to  be,  but  even  so,  a 
description  of  the  more  complicated  techniques  of  dis- 
semination should  be  suggestive  to  him. 

Organization 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Bernays,  an  experienced  public  rela- 
tions counselor,  maintains  that  publicity  is  not  manu- 
factured by  experts,  but  by  "creating  events  and  cir- 
cumstances, enlisting  group  leaders,  and  letting  'types 
and  ink'  do  the  rest."5  We  can  see  such  methods  at  work 
in  the  presentation  of  more  than  one  research  project. 

The  very  organization  of  a  study  may  determine  its 
eventual  reception.  There  are,  from  this  point  of  view, 
two  kinds  of  studies — inside  and  outside.  Some  investi- 
gators arrange  to  enter  by  the  front  door  and  receive 
the  hospitality  of  the  people  or  agency  they  are  study- 
ing; others  peer  in  from  the  outside.  Studies  made  from 
the  outside  often  arouse  suspicion  and  antagonism  but 

BFlynn,  John  T.,  "Edward  L.  Bernays,  The  Science  of  Ballyhoo," 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.  CXLIX,  May,  1932,  pp.  562  f. 
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frequently  uncover  situations  that  could  not  be  inves- 
tigated in  any  other  way.  The  recent  inquiry  of  the 
Honorable  Samuel  Seabury  into  the  affairs  of  New  York 
City  is  a  case  in  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  studies  require  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  institution  being  investi- 
gated. Thus,  the  study  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard  of  the 
administration  and  politics  of  Tokyo,  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  Japanese  municipal  authorities,  was  assured  of 
serious  consideration  from  the  outset  because  of  the 
way  in  which  the  inquiry  was  organized.6  If  Dr.  Beard 
had  set  about  studying  Tokyo  politics  and  government 
without  the  cordial  cooperation  of  liberal  Japanese  au- 
thorities, not  only  might  he  have  been  denied  access  to 
important  sources  of  materials,  but  his  findings  might 
have  been  ignored  instead  of  receiving  careful  attention. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  spreading  the  re- 
sults of  a  study  is  to  obtain  the  endorsement  of  group 
leaders.  Numerous  reports  acquire  acceptability  largely 
because  of  the  influential  names  attached  to  their  boards 
of  directors  and  to  the  power  of  the  organizations  mak- 
ing the  report.  The  authority  of  the  various  Carnegie 
Foundation  reports  derives  largely  from  the  eminence 
of  the  organization  making  the  study.  Their  reports 
receive  the  kind  of  serious  attention  which  the  work  of 
a  free  lance  investigator  could  hardly  command.7 

You  can  often  obtain  a  wider  hearing  for  your  work 
by  securing  the  endorsement  of  public  officials,  private 

*  Beard,  Charles  A.,  The  Administration  and  Politics  of  Tokyo 
(New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1923). 

7Cf.  Savage,  Howard  J.,  et  al.,  "American  College  Athletics,"  New 
York;  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  Bulletin 
No.  23,  1929. 
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philanthropists,  or  leading  citizens  whose  names  add, 
not  to  the  truth  of  the  findings,  but  to  their  more  ready 
acceptance.  Then,  too,  a  preface  by  some  nationally- 
known  authority  is  often  a  help.  Of  course,  these  pro- 
cedures sometimes  defeat  themselves.  Several  years  ago 
a  farm  study  secured  the  written  endorsement  of  a  well- 
known  American  who  frankly  confessed  that  he  knew 
very  little  about  the  subject  he  was  introducing.  Such 
an  endorsement  may  be  a  handicap,  not  an  asset. 

Popular  Summaries 

Probably  the  chief  stumbling  block  to  the  wide  dis- 
semination of  any  scientific  study  is  that  the  final  report 
is  difficult  to  understand.  This  fact  is  so  taken  for 
granted  that  reviews  of  research  books  consider  it 
worthy  of  remark  if  a  technical  book  is  readable.  A  re- 
cent authoritative  work  on  international  debts  was 
characterized  as  "almost  a  miracle"  because  the  lan- 
guage employed  was  so  clear  that  even  the  lay  mind 
could  follow  it  at  every  step.  The  American  Historical 
Association  has  taken  official  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
historical  research  is  no  longer  read  by  a  general  public, 
that  the  style  of  most  research  reports  is  so  difficult  and 
labored  that  the  influence  of  the  historian  has  waned.8 

Thoreau's  aphorism  still  holds:  "It  takes  two  to  speak 
the  truth;  one  to  speak  and  one  to  listen."  In  the  pres- 
ent age  when  so  many  powerful  agencies  are  competing 
for  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  public,  the  worker 
presenting  facts  must  attempt  to  speak  in  such  a  way 

8  Cf.  Jusserand,  Jean  J.;  Abbott,  Wilbur  C;  Colby,  Charles  W.;  and 
Bassett,  John  S.,  The  Writing  of  History  (New  York;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  1926). 
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that  people  will  listen.  The  view  that  science  must  be 
"humanized"  has  probably  been  best  expressed  by  Pro- 
fessor James  Harvey  Robinson: 

"Scholars  and  men  of  science  almost  always 
write  more  or  less  unconsciously  for  one  another. 
.  .  .  They  cannot  forget  their  fellow- workers  in 
the  field,  and  properly  wish  to  enjoy  the  reputa- 
tion of  scientists  and  scholars  and  not  that  of  mere 
popularizers.  They  are  so  accustomed  to  technical 
terms  that  they  use  them  without  realizing  how 
few  of  their  readers  can  be  expected  to  understand 
them.  This  is  the  result  not  of  a  love  of  pedantic 
display  but  an  acceptance  of  the  rules  of  the  game 
as  they  have  been  taught  it.  .  .  .  The  specter 
haunts  them,  not  of  a  puzzled  and  frustrated 
reader,  but  of  a  tart  reviewer,  likely  to  accuse  them 
of  superficiality  or  inaccuracy.  There  is  a  heavy 
prejudice  in  learned  circles  against  the  popularizer. 
Those  who  are  disinclined,  or  mayhap  unable  to 
write  plainly  and  pleasantly  for  the  layman,  are 
prone  to  denounce  all  attempts  to  popularize 
knowledge  as  vain  or  as  mere  expedients  to  keep 
the  pot  boiling.  .  .  .  The  style  of  our  serious 
books  is  still  under  the  influence  of  a  tenacious 
scholastic  tradition.  It  is  very  hard  to  escape  from 
it  sufficiently  to  meet  the  real  demands  of  the  pub- 
lic. We  sadly  need  something  between  the  half- 
academic  phraseology  used  in  most  so-called  popu- 
lar works  and  the  other  extreme  of  'journalese' 
with  its  condescending  intimacy  and  jocosity."9 

9  Robinson,  James    Harvey,    The  Humanizing   of  Knowledge    (New 
York;  Doubleday,  Doran  Sc  Company,  Inc.,   1923),  pp.   101-104. 
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Professor  Robinson  then  goes  on  to  plead  for  a  new 
form  of  literary  ambition  that  should  strive  to  bring 
home  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  readers  as 
much  knowledge  as  possible,  in  the  most  pleasing,  ef- 
fective and  least  misleading  manner. 

This  does  not  mean  that  research  workers  should  try 
to  write  their  original  reports  in  Saturday  Evening  Post 
style.  Such  an  ideal  is  impossible  even  if  it  were  desir- 
able. The  plain  truth  is  that  many  investigators  cannot 
express  themselves  popularly,  and  that  most  reports 
cannot  be  presented  apart  from  their  technical  terms. 
One  does  not  expect  the  mathematical  works  of  Pro- 
fessor Albert  Einstein  to  be  written  as  a  best  seller.  In 
addition,  the  sheer  length  and  detail  of  any  adequate 
analysis  of  a  subject  may  repel  the  general  reader. 

Many  agencies  for  social  research  now  recognize  this 
situation  and  publish  careful  summaries  of  their  chief 
findings  in  addition  to  their  technical  reports.  In  1925, 
after  the  United  States  Coal  Commission  had  completed 
its  study  of  the  coal  problem,  three  members  of  the  re- 
search staff  prepared  a  special  volume — What  the  Coal 
Commission  Found1® — in  which  the  separate  research 
reports  were  briefly  summarized.  The  chief  facts  of  the 
study  and  recommendations  for  the  future  conduct  of 
the  industry  were  here  set  forth  in  a  small  space,  sum- 
marizing thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  and  other 
evidence. 

Another  illustration  of  popular  report  writing  is 
found  in  the  seven-year  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and 
Its  Environs,  published  in  ten  volumes  of  research  re- 

10  Hunt,  Edward  E.,  et  al.,  What  the  Coal  Commission  Found   (Balti- 
more; The  Williams  and  Wilkins  Company,   1925). 
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suits,  recommendations,  maps,  drawings,  and  plans  for 
the  future  of  the  city.  The  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
inquiry  then  called  upon  Mr.  Robert  L.  Duffus,  a  well- 
known  writer,  to  prepare  a  popular  resume  of  the  find- 
ings. He  summarized  the  reports  in  simple  untechnical 
language,  without  the  statistical  proofs,  and  with  the 
aid  of  photographs  and  vividly  drawn  pictures,  in  Mas- 
tering a  Metropolis11 

Obviously  a  study  of  the  future  development  of  New 
York  can  only  be  significant  in  civic  affairs  after  the 
plans  have  been  both  understood  and  widely  endorsed 
by  all  the  citizens  and  civic  organizations  whose  support 
is  necessary  to  their  execution.  Such  an  investigation  is, 
therefore,  in  peculiar  need  of  translation  into  a  simple 
readable  story. 

Most  studies  will  not  be  so  elaborate  as  to  require  a 
separate  summary  volume  but  nearly  any  report  can 
profit  by  the  inclusion,  either  at  the  beginning  or  the 
end,  of  a  non-technical  statement  of  its  findings  and 
conclusions.  If  you  want  to  study  a  highly  technical 
scientific  report  that  is  interesting  and  understandable 
even  to  the  layman  read  Jacques  Loeb's  The  Organism 
as  a  Whole12 

Magazine  and  Newspaper  Articles 

In  addition  to  presenting  summaries  either  in  the 
body  of  the  report,  or  in  a  separate  document,  there  is 
the  question  of  magazine  and  newspaper  publicity.  The 
findings  of  a  study  can  sometimes  be  presented  to  ad- 

u  Duffus,  Robert  L.,  Mastering  a  Metropolis  (New  York;  Harper 
&  Brothers,  1930). 

12Loeb,  Jacques,  The  Organism  as  a  Whole  (New  York;  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1916). 
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vantage  in  the  form  of  articles  in  magazines.  Occasion- 
ally individual  chapters  of  books  appear  in  journals 
before  the  book  itself  is  published.  Thus,  Professor 
Henry  Clay  contributed  papers  on  post-war  unemploy- 
ment to  the  Manchester  Guardian  in  1923  and  on  un- 
employment insurance  to  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society  in  1928,  most  of  which  he  later  incorporated 
into  his  book:  The  Post-War  Unemployment  Problem.1* 

Magazine  articles  may  also  be  published  after  the 
main  report  has  appeared.  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner, 
shortly  after  publishing  his  study  on  medical  education, 
prepared  a  number  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  World's  Work,  Review  of  Reviews, 
and  Science,  thus  broadcasting  the  chief  findings  of  his 
studies  to  a  wider  public  than  any  technical  report 
could  hope  to  reach. 

It  is  frequently  of  value  to  get  the  results  of  an  in- 
quiry summarized  in  the  daily  press  but  it  should  be 
recognized  that  there  is  always  the  danger  that  the  facts 
may  be  seriously  garbled.  A  minor  point  will  often  be 
seized  upon  and  played  up  as  one  of  the  chief  findings 
of  the  study.  This  is  one  reason  that  many  investigators 
prepare  and  send  to  newspapers  brief  summaries  of  the 
findings  of  a  study  for  release  on  the  day  the  report  is 
finally  published.  Such  statements  should  be  written  as 
news  stories  and  not  as  book  reviews.  If  possible,  a  man 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  newspaper  "game"  should 
prepare  these  statements. 

Newspapers  may  seem  to  the  research  worker  to  have 
unreasonable  standards  of  what  they  consider  "news." 

13  Cf.  Clay,  Henry,  The  Post-War  Unemployment  Problem   (London; 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1929). 
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Suppose  that  a  study  sheds  light  upon  an  important 
problem;  nevertheless  it  may  get  little  or  no  hearing  in 
the  press  simply  because  the  results  were  not  presented 
to  the  editor  at  the  right  time  or  in  the  right  way.  A  re- 
port once  published  is  news  only  on  the  day  it  is  re- 
leased unless  it  arouses  enough  response  on  the  part  of 
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Exhibit  21.  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Releases  and  Notices 
That  Appeared  After  a  Study  of  American  Villages 


the  public  to  force  its  way  into  the  print  a  second  time. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  release  a  report  on  a  date 
that  will  conflict  with  much  more  important  news,  such 
as  election  returns. 

A  device  that  has  come  into  use  of  recent  years  is  to 
present  the  chief  findings  of  important  reports  in  a  se- 
ries of  dispatches  for  publication  in  the  newspapers. 
This  scheme  was  lately  employed  by  the  Laymen's  For- 
eign Missions  Inquiry.  Each  day  for  about  a  month  a 
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representative  of  that  Inquiry  sent  out  to  the  news- 
papers and  press  associations  specially  prepared  bulle- 
tins detailing  a  part  of  the  findings  of  "a  report  that  is 
shortly  forthcoming."  Of  course,  the  subject  itself  was 
of  general  interest,  but  the  results  gained  a  wider  hear- 
ing when  presented  this  way.  Papers  printed  the  report 
in  various  forms,  some  abridged,  some  more  fully,  either 
as  news  reports  or  as  feature  articles.  Soon  the  nature  of 
the  reports  drew  comments  from  pulpits  and  denomi- 
national papers  so  that  the  newspapers  were  forced  to 
recognize  their  "news"  value. 

Papers  throughout  the  country  picked  up  the  story 
and  sent  their  correspondents  to  interview  prominent 
churchmen.  Editorial  comment  naturally  followed  the 
growing  volume  of  news  which  the  releases  of  the  In- 
quiry had  stirred.  In  short,  over  a  month's  publicity 
preceded  the  publication  of  the  book.  Obviously,  such 
procedures  are  not  applicable  to  most  reports,  for  the 
personnel  of  the  Commission,  its  backing  and  the  na- 
ture of  its  findings  were  largely  responsible  for  making 
possible  such  an  elaborate  publicity  program. 

Other  details  of  publicity  include  circularizing  lists 
of  persons  who  might  be  interested  in  buying  the  book, 
sending  out  complimentary  copies  of  the  report,  ar- 
ranging for  book  reviews  in  appropriate  magazines,  etc. 
Such  simple  devices  hardly  need  elaboration. 

Conferences  and  Exhibits 

Certain  studies  have  employed  additional  methods 
of  putting  across  the  facts  uncovered.  One  device  is  to 
present  the  results  to  interested  individuals  at  confer- 
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ences  where  findings  and  programs  of  action  may  be 
set  forth.  There  is  no  better  way  to  ''sell"  research  facts 
than  to  display  them  under  the  eyes  of  interested 
persons. 

Immediately  upon  the  publication  of  each  of  the 
twenty-four  monographs  put  out  by  the  Cleveland 
School  Survey  a  special  luncheon  was  held  at  one  of  the 
prominent  hotels  in  Cleveland,  to  which  were  invited 
not  only  school  men  but  representative  members  of  the 
community.  In  this  way  the  results  of  each  study  were 
presented  to  those  most  directly  interested.  Discussions 
were  provoked  which  became  newspaper  stories  because 
they  involved  the  reactions  of  men  in  the  public  eye, 
rather  than  the  findings  of  obscure  research  workers. 

More  recently,  the  foundations  cooperating  in  the 
five-year  study  of  the  Cost  of  Medical  Care  called  a  con- 
ference which  was  attended  by  national  leaders  in  the 
medical  and  public  health  professions  and  by  private 
individuals  interested  in  the  study.  Recommendations 
for  action  based  on  the  factual  studies  of  the  Committee 
were  presented  under  the  aegis  of  the  then  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  fact  that  the  majority  report  called 
for  a  radical  "socializing  of  medicine"  and  that  a  vigor- 
ous minority  report  was  discussed  at  the  same  confer- 
ence drew  reams  of  newspaper  comment. 

Survey  findings  can  sometimes  be  set  forth  in  exhibi- 
tions such  as  those  employed  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation. Mr.  Shelby  M.  Harrison  has  thus  described  the 
methods  used  in  the  Springfield  Survey. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  field  work  an  exhibi- 
tion of  survey  findings  was  held  in  the  state  ar- 
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Exhibit.  22.  Conditions  in  Logging  Camps 
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mory,  which  was  open  for  ten  days  and  which  at- 
tracted thousands  of  visitors,  including  many  from 
distant  parts  of  the  state. 

"For  two  months  preceding  a  special  campaign 
of  publicity  and  promotion  was  carried  on  which 
kept  the  survey  before  the  people.  Old  hands  at 
publicity  work  will  recognize  the  value  of  such 
things  as  invitations  sent  out  by  a  hospitality  com- 
mittee to  mayors  throughout  the  state,  exhibit 
models  and  devices  displayed  from  time  to  time  in 
pubUc  places;  unexplained  cartoons  pasted  in  the 
windows  of  exhibition  headquarters;  the  state  rail- 
way companies'  offers  to  transport  children  free  to 
the  exhibition;  prizes  offered  for  the  five  best 
grammar  school  essays  on  'What  I  Saw  at  the 
Springfield  Survey  Exhibition';  special  days  as- 
signed to  societies  and  organizations;  a  daily  de- 
partment in  some  of  the  newspapers  under  the 
heading  'Survey  Question  Box';  proclamations  by 
the  mayor  making  the  last  day  of  the  Exhibition 
Springfield  Exhibition  Day  and  urging  all  'loyal 
citizens  of  Springfield  to  take  this  last  opportunity 
to  inspect  and  study  the  many  interesting  and  in- 
structing things  there  to  be  found.' 

"A  large  part  of  the  work  of  preparing  exhibits 
and  conducting  the  publicity  campaign  was  done 
through  local  volunteer  committees.  ...  As  the 
campaign  grew,  more  and  more  people  lent  their 
help  until  more  than  600  were  at  work.  .  .  ,"14 

14  Harrison,  Shelby  M.,  In  Lincoln's  Home  Town:  How  the  Spring- 
field Survey  Went  about  Getting  Results.  Reprinted  from  the  Survey, 
February  3,  1917   (New  York;  Russell  Sage  Foundation  pamphlet,  1917). 
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The  exhibit  itself  must  be  carefully  planned.  Maps, 
charts,  pictures,  photographs,  relief  models,  cartoons, 
miniature  models  of  the  town,  futuristic  drawings  of 
the  city  of  the  future,  etc.,  should  be  used  to  dramatize 
the  findings.  The  Port  Authority  Commission  at  New 
York  has  even  employed  "movies"  to  popularize  the 
results  of  some  of  its  studies.15 

It  should  be  observed  that  publicity  methods  are 
costly  and  sometimes  produce  undesirable  repercus- 
sions. For  example,  the  chief  findings  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey  were  presented  in  magazine  and  newspaper  arti- 
cles, in  public  exhibition,  and  the  like.  This  airing  of 
the  dirty  linen  of  the  city  resulted  "in  a  revulsion  of 
feeling"  so  that  any  mention  of  that  survey  in  connec- 
tion with  any  program  of  reform  was  likely  to  damn  it 
in  Pittsburgh.16 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
many  improvements  in  local  conditions  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh region  carried  into  effect  reforms  which  that  sur- 
vey had  first  suggested.  Telling  human  beings  what  to 
do  is  an  extra-hazardous  occupation. 

15  Routzahn,  Evart  G.  and  Mary  S.,  The  A  B  C  of  Exhibit  Plan- 
ning (New  York;  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1918).  Cf.  Fagg,  C.  C,  and 
Hutchings,  E.  G.,  An  Introduction  to  Regional  Surveying  (Cambridge; 
Cambridge  University  Press,   1930). 

16  "Round  Table  of  the  Technique  of  the  Social  Survey,"  Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  Vol.  XXII,  1928,  p.  224. 
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Chapter  XIII 

POSSIBILITIES    AND    LIMITATIONS 
OF  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 


Having  described  certain  problems  connected  with  a 
social  investigation,  let  us  conclude  by  briefly  consider- 
ing some  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  social 
inquiry. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  last 
decade  social  research  like  foreign  bonds  and  common 
stocks  was  "over-sold"  to  the  American  public.  People 
have  made  extravagant  claims  about  the  possibilities  of 
social  studies  which  are  not  justified  by  the  facts.  Grad- 
uating classes  in  our  colleges  have  been  assured  by 
commencement  orators  that  social  scientists  hold  the 
key  to  the  cure  of  our  social  ills.  Books  are  being  writ- 
ten to  show  the  vast  possibilities  of  social  betterment 
which  social  research  has  to  offer.  A  recent  volume  told 
its  readers  "that  in  the  development  of  the  neglected 
social  sciences  lies  our  only  hope  of  remedy"  for  our 
present  social  troubles.  Such  statements  are  very  flatter- 
ing to  our  sense  of  importance  but  are  they  true?  The 
danger  is  that  they  raise  false  hopes.  Already  there  are 
signs  of  a  reaction. 

Let  us  start  with  the  basic  question:  Why  expect 
great  practical  achievements  from  social  research?  The 
answer  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  natural  sciences. 
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Several  centuries  ago,  a  few  exceptional  individuals 
began  systematic  studies  of  natural  phenomena.  As  a 
result  man  gained  not  only  insight  into,  but  a  great 
measure  of  control  over,  the  physical  universe,  quite 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  early  pioneers  in  these 
fields.  Indeed,  so  far-reaching  have  been  the  changes 
brought  about  through  the  developments  of  the  natural 
sciences  that  social,  economic  and  political  conditions 
have  been  fundamentally  altered.  The  many  social  prob- 
lems pressing  for  solution  have  raised  the  question 
whether  similar  methods,  when  applied  to  social  prob- 
lems, would  not  yield  results  comparable  to  those 
achieved  in  the  fields  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Can  we 
not  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  development  of 
the  so-called  social  sciences  will  make  it  possible  for  so- 
cial engineers  to  deal  with  human  problems  with  some- 
thing like  the  same  precision  and  efficiency  that  a  me- 
chanical engineer  handles  his  problems?  This  is  the  al- 
luring hope  held  out  by  social  research.  But  is  it  more 
than  wishful  thinking?  Certainly  the  immediate  achieve- 
ments of  social  studies  have  not  been  of  a  character  to 
justify  unmitigated  hope  about  their  usefulness  in  solv- 
ing our  social  puzzles. 

The  Business  Cycle 

Take  the  case  of  the  business  cycle.  As  we  now  real- 
ize only  too  well,  fluctuations  in  business  are  of  the 
greatest  significance  to  the  social  as  well  as  to  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  group  life.  During  the  last  generation 
a  whole  army  of  research  workers  devoted  themselves  to 
studying  the  subject;  not  merely  get-rich-quick-Walling- 
fords  who  tried  to  understand  the  ups  and  downs  of 
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business  in  order  to  make  money  in  Wall  Street,  but 
such  able  and  respectable  agencies  as  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  a 
number  of  our  great  banks,  and  a  battalion  of  college 
professors.  It  would  be  illuminating  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  serious  works  which  have  appeared  in  this  field. 
The  publications  would  fill  a  small  library  and  the 
time,  money  and  energy  represented  in  their  produc- 
tion are  enormous. 

Now  what  has  been  the  practical  result  of  this  colos- 
sal effort  to  understand  this  one  basic  factor  in  our 
modern  life?  The  sad  story  of  the  staggering  decline  in 
commodity  prices  is  probably  answer  enough,  but  in 
addition,  listen  to  Professor  Sprague  who,  as  American 
economic  advisor  to  the  Bank  of  England,  is  reported 
to  have  said: 

'  'Although  statisticians  and  economists  in  recent 
years  have  given  more  attention  to  the  study  of 
trade  fluctuations  than  to  any  other  problem  in  the 
wide  field  of  economic  inquiry,  there  is  a  con- 
spicuous absence  of  agreement  in  our  conclusions 
regarding  the  causes  of  fluctuation  and  the  means 
of  establishing  a  closer  approach  to  stability  in  the 
conduct  of  economic  activities.'  "* 

This  failure  is  especially  disheartening  because  the 
enormous  amount  of  work  devoted  to  the  problem  had 
led  to  a  wide-spread  hope  that  business  gyrations  could 
be  stabilized.  In  that  antediluvian  period  prior  to  the 
great  deluge  of  1929  there  were  many  people  who  sin- 

1  McDougall,  William,  World  Chaos   (New  York;  Covici  Friede,  1932). 
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cerely  believed  that  society  had  enough  knowledge  con- 
sciously to  control  industrial  activity. 

By  using  research  into  the  business  cycle  as  an  ex- 
ample of  failure  to  achieve  control  do  not  imagine  that, 
by  selecting  an  economic  issue,  we  are  trying  to  draw 
an  invidious  comparison  between  the  achievements  of 
sociology  and  those  of  economics.  Quite  the  contrary. 
The  sole  reason  for  selecting  the  business  cycle  for 
analysis  was  because  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the 
problem,  the  unusual  ability  of  the  number  of  research 
workers  engaged  upon  it,  the  large  resources  at  the 
command  of  the  investigators,  the  keen  interest  of  gov- 
ernment officials  and  others  in  actually  applying  the 
results  obtained,  might  reasonably  have  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  here  at  least  was  one  important  subject  of 
investigation  that  would  yield  practical  results.  But,  you 
may  retort,  give  us  more  time.  The  natural  sciences 
have  taken  centuries  to  arrive  at  their  present  position 
of  authority.  In  comparison,  sociology  is  a  mere  babe- 
in-arms.  Wait  a  hundred  years  or  so,  and  then  see 
whether  similar  methods  when  applied  to  human  situa- 
tions will  not  give  results  comparable  to  those  already 
achieved  in  the  physical  universe. 

Psychic  Factors  in  Social  Research 

This  argument  might  be  quite  convincing  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  chasm  between  the  so- 
cial and  the  natural  sciences.  If  the  problems  confront- 
ing social  research  were  comparable  with  those  dealt 
with  in  the  physical  laboratory  then,  obviously,  com- 
parable results  might  be  expected.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  In  the  words  of  John  Dewey: 
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"Attention  may  be  directly  called  to  one  out- 
standing difference  between  physical  and  social 
facts.  The  ideal  of  the  knowledge  dealing  with  the 
former  is  the  elimination  of  all  factors  dependent 
upon  distinctly  human  response.  Tact,'  physically 
speaking,  is  the  ultimate  residue  after  human  pur- 
poses, desires,  emotions,  ideas  and  ideals  have  been 
systematically  excluded.  A  social  'fact,'  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  concretion  in  external  form  of  precisely 
these  human  factors."2 

The  heart  of  the  matter  is  just  this:  by  eliminating 
psychological  factors  from  physical  research,  an  inves- 
tigator gets  closer  to  the  ultimate  reality  he  is  trying  to 
study.  In  social  inquiry  this  is  not  so.  The  issue  is 
further  complicated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  highly  irra- 
tional qualities  of  many  of  these  psychic  factors.  It  was 
but  a  few  decades  ago  that  Herbert  Spencer  considered 
even  primitive  peoples  as  highly  rational,  but  recent 
psychological  researches  have  exploded  this  whole  con- 
cept. Human  beings  love  to  rationalize  and  indulge 
in  phantasy.  As  Vilfredo  Pareto  has  so  elaborately 
pointed  out,  they  engage  in  many  non-logical  actions 
and  then  invent  "good"  reasons  for  doing  what  they  do. 
All  this  makes  it  doubly  difficult  to  deal  objectively 
with  the  psychic  determinants  in  society. 

Here  then  is  another  enormous  obstacle  in  the  path 
of  the  social  sciences.  But  this  is  not  all.  Even  granting 
the  doubtful  assumption  that  scholars  can  learn  to  study 
social  facts  with  their  many  subjective,  intangible  ele- 
ments in  the  same  detached  and  significant  way  that 

2  Dewey,  John,  "Social  Science  and  Social  Control,"  The  New  Re- 
public, Vol.  LXVII,  No.  869,  July  29,  1931,  p.  276. 
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they  have  learned  to  deal  with  the  atom  or  an  amoeba 
there  still  remains  the  exceedingly  difficult  task  of  ap- 
plying the  findings.  In  the  natural  sciences  this  problem 
is  not  insuperable.  If  one  wants  to  smelt  iron,  the  ore, 
at  least,  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  matter.  But  human 
beings  have  everything  to  say  about  social  control.  The 
natural  cussedness  of  homo  sapiens  is  such  that  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  many  forms  of 
purposeful  guidance.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
Ten  Commandments  are  pretty  good  rules  of  conduct, 
but  how  many  people  practice  them?  If  one  knew  pre- 
cisely how  much  alcohol,  if  any,  was  beneficial  to  human 
beings  at  every  stage  of  life,  do  you  suppose  it  would 
solve  the  problem  of  drunkenness? 

Research  not  a  Panacea 

The  obstacles  just  discussed  do  not  exhaust  the  array 
of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  social  research,  but  without 
pursuing  the  matter  further,  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  research  is  not  a  panacea  for  social  ills.  More- 
over, the  belief  that  it  is  may  easily  react  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all  that  social  investigators  are  trying  to  do. 
Instead  of  being  satisfied  with  modest  results,  the  pub- 
lic, and  especially  the  contributors  to  social  research, 
will  be'  expecting  the  impossible. 

Sociological  research  is  in  a  class  with  history  rather 
than  with  industrial  chemistry.  One  does  not  expect 
the  study  of  history  to  solve  our  political  dilemmas,  yet 
virtually  everybody  would  admit  that  historical  research 
is  valuable.  Certainly  sociological  research  has  as  much 
to  commend  it  as  the  study  of  historical  situations.  The 
amazing  thing  is  not  that  rural  research  has  failed  to 
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solve  the  agricultural  depression,  but  that  anyone 
should  seriously  expect  it  to  do  so.  Such  considerations 
should  make  us  pause  to  revaluate  the  present  vogue  of 
mere  fact-gathering.  It  arose  as  a  reaction  against  the 
tendency  of  the  patriarchs  of  social  science  to  draw 
sweeping  generalizations  on  the  basis  of  inadequate 
evidence.  Before  long  some  of  their  bright  pupils  were 
asking  the  question:  How  do  you  know  that  is  so? 
What  data  have  you  got  to  prove  your  statements? 

Soon  the  pendulum  had  swung  away  from  theorizing 
to  data  gathering.  On  the  whole,  this  development  has 
been  a  healthy  one,  but  has  it  gone  too  far?  When  social 
scientists  turned  themselves  to  the  task  of  assembling 
facts  about  society  they  found  a  very  different  situation 
confronting  them  from  that  which  faces  the  natural 
scientist.  Instead  of  having  to  make  all  observations  for 
themselves  they  discovered  that  a  whole  army  of  peo- 
ple, including  census  enumerators,  insurance  compa- 
nies, social  agencies,  et  al.,  were  constantly  gathering 
facts  about  society.  And  with  so  many  social  facts  lying 
around  the  danger  is  that  you  may  spend  too  much  time 
collecting  and  sorting  them  and  too  little  time  thinking 
about  what  they  mean. 

Social  investigators  are  lucky  to  have  so  many  ma- 
terials already  collected  for  them,  but  this  situation  also 
has  its  disadvantages.  Many  brands  of  social  facts  de- 
teriorate in  value  very  quickly.  If  the  investigators  were 
under  the  necessity  of  making  each  individual  observa- 
tion for  themselves — a  situation  largely  true  in  the  phys- 
ical sciences — they  might  ponder  longer  and  harder 
over  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  data  so  laboriously 
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collected,  and  might,  indeed,  assemble  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent brand  of  facts. 

Here  is  another  reason  for  stressing  the  need  for  con- 
structive criticism.  Too  many  studies  "get  by"  because 
no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  show  up  their  defects. 
Glance  over  the  book  reviews  of  research  reports  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  you  will  look  in  vain  for  serious 
criticism  of  them.  This  is  owing  no  doubt  to  the  large 
number  of  books  to  be  covered,  but  nevertheless,  this 
lack  of  criticism  is  a  great  weakness.  Nothing  would 
more  quickly  tend  to  stop  the  flow  of  mediocre  studies 
than  a  blast  of  honest  criticism.  At  present  the  emphasis 
is  upon  production  of  new  works  and  obviously  it  is 
important  constantly  to  keep  before  social  investigators 
the  ideal  of  "keep  on  digging";  but  quality  should  not 
be  sacrificed  for  quantity.  At  this  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  social  research  a  few  ounces  of  genuine  criti- 
cism might  be  worth  more  than  a  ton  of  production. 

Students  of  society  must  try  to  develop  better  theo- 
retical foundations  for  their  inquiries.  There  was  a 
time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  the  social  sciences  in  Amer- 
ica were  long  on  theories  and  woefully  short  on  facts, 
but  the  last  generation  of  data-gathering  has  changed 
all  that.  Today  there  is  the  danger  of  being  submerged 
by  a  welter  of  facts  that  have  little  meaning  because 
scholars  have  failed  to  erect  the  intellectual  edifice  of 
theory  which  is  so  essential  to  give  significance  to  our 
data-gathering.  If  the  history  of  the  natural  sciences 
teaches  anything  it  is  that  theorizing  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  fact  collecting.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  vast 
bodies  of  social  information  collected  during  the  last 
decades  will  furnish  the  concrete  materials  necessary 
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for  a  more  adequate  formulation  of  the  theoretical  as- 
pects of  sociology. 

Uses  of  Social  Inquiry 

What,  then,  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  existing 
methods  of  social  inquiry?  In  the  first  place,  you  can 
attempt  the  dispassionate  analysis  of  many  important 
social  problems,  and  this  in  itself  is  decidedly  worth 
while.  Indeed,  the  historian  of  the  future  may  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  really  great  contribu- 
tion of  that  heroic  attempt  of  the  twentieth  century  to 
study  human  problems  scientifically.  Even  if  you  do 
not  have  the  necessary  research  tools  to  deal  in  strictly 
measurable  and  objective  terms  with  all  phases  of  a  sub- 
ject, nevertheless,  the  mere  effort  to  discuss  a  major 
social  issue  without  prejudice  represents  a  decided  ad- 
vance over  the  one-sided  propagandist^  attitude  that 
has  characterized  social  literature  in  the  past.  For  ex- 
ample, the  studies  of  race  relations  have  been  distinctly 
helpful  in  questioning  the  glib  assumption  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  white  race.  In  like  manner  a  number 
of  farm  studies  have  been  useful  in  bringing  to  public 
notice  certain  pressing  problems  confronting  the  agri- 
cultural community. 

A  second  important  use  of  social  research  is  its  value 
in  introducing  new  and  fresh  points  of  view  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  society.  One  of  its  great  achievements  has  been 
the  emphasis  which  it  has  placed  upon  the  usual  and  the 
commonplace.  The  human  mind  tends  to  seize  upon  the 
abnormal  and  the  exceptional,  but  if  sociology  teaches 
us  anything  it  is  the  importance  of  simple,  everyday 
processes. 
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In  the  third  place,  there  are  a  whole  series  of  topics 
that  through  research  methods  can  be  transformed  from 
subjects  of  heated  controversy  into  matters  of  verifiable 
knowledge.  Of  course,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
mere  fact  gathering  has  no  value  unless  it  is  related  to 
significant  problems  and  situations,  but  with  this  limi- 
tation it  can  be  of  great  value.  What  are  the  standards 
of  living  of  various  classes  of  Americans?  How  many 
people  migrate  each  year  from  farms  to  cities  and  from 
cities  to  farms?  Is  the  American  village  growing  or  de- 
clining? Only  through  the  precise  methods  of  social 
inquiry  can  you  hope  to  make  these  and  similar  issues 
matters  of  authenticated  knowledge. 

Another  value  of  social  research  is  its  use  in  predic- 
tion. Whether  you  consciously  recognize  the  fact  or  not, 
many  aspects  of  human  activity  are  based  upon  predict- 
ing the  future,  and  social  science,  with  the  cautions  pre- 
viously set  forth,  furnishes  the  best  available  method 
for  many  types  of  prognostication.  It  must,  of  course,  be 
admitted  that  we  live  in  a  highly  dynamic  world  so  that 
it  is  unsafe  to  assume  that  present  conditions  will  con- 
tinue long  in  the  future.  However,  by  studying  current 
trends  it  is  possible  within  limits  to  envisage  the  im- 
mediate future.  For  instance,  recent  declines  in  birth 
and  death  rates  together  with  the  stoppage  of  immigra- 
tion make  it  reasonable  to  prophesy  with  considerable 
accuracy  the  probable  size  of  the  American  nation  in 
the  immediate  future. 

And  now,  having  come  to  the  end  of  our  discussion 
of  some  of  the  problems  and  difficulties  involved  in 
making  a  social  inquiry  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
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reiterate  that  there  are  no  cut  and  dried  rules  for  carry- 
ing on  research.  It  is  hoped  that  the  description  of  actual 
investigation  has  suggested  the  kinds  of  issues  that  you 
should  have  in  mind  when  undertaking  a  social  study, 
but  remember  that  no  amount  of  discussion  can  cover 
the  particular  difficulties  that  will  arise  in  your  inquiry. 
Even  a  procedure  that  was  eminently  successful  in  one 
study  may  not  work  well  when  employed  under  differ- 
ent circumstances.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  imagi- 
nation, initiative,  common  sense  and  actual  experience 
with  the  topic  you  are  studying.  In  a  very  real  sense  the 
way  to  do  research  is  to  do  research. 
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1903,  3rd  ed. 
Classic  exposition  of  the  methods  of  historical  criticism. 
Croce,  Benedette,   Theory  and  History  of  Historiography,   translated 
by  Douglas  Ainslie,  London;  Geo.  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  1921. 
Notable  work  in  problems   of  historical   comprehension. 
Johnson,  Allen,   The  Historian  and  Historical  Evidence,  New  York; 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,   1926. 

Excellent  survey  of  the  historical  method;  see  especially  the 
chapters  on  the  nature  of  historical  proof,  the  use  of  hypotheses, 
the  assessment  of  evidence  and  the  technique  of  historical 
criticism. 
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Scott,  Ernest  F.,  "The  Limitations  of  the  Historical  Method,"  in 
Studies  in  Early  Christianity,  edited  by  S.  J.  Case,  New  York;  D. 
Appleton-Century  Company,   1928. 

The  historical  method  and  the  student  of  Christianity. 

Seignobos,  Charles,  La  Methode  historique  appliquee  aux  Sciences 
Sociales,  Paris;  Felix  Alcan,  1901. 

Documentary   criticism   and   the   social    historian. 
Vincent,   John   M.,   Historical   Research,   New   York;    Henry    Holt   & 
Company,  Inc.,   1911. 

A  handbook  of  methods  of  historical  criticism.  See  especially 
chapter   on    the   newspaper   as    a   source. 

Encyclopedias   and    Other    Reference    Books 

Cyclopedia  of  American  Government,  edited  by  A.  C.  McLaughlin  and 
A.  B.  Hart,  New  York;  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1914,  3 
volumes. 

Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  edited  by  Allen  Johnson  for  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Learned  Societies,  New  York;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1928— 

No  living  persons  included,  but  "only  those  who  have  made 
some  significant  contributions  to  American  life"  and  who  have 
lived  in  the  United  States. 

Elster,  Ludwig,  Worterbuch  der  Volkswirtschaft,  Jena;  Gustav  Fischer, 
1911-31. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Cambridge;  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1929,   14th  edition;    1910-11,   11th  edition. 

Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  edited  by  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  New 
York;  The  Macmillan  Company,   1930— 

Expert  articles  "free  of  scientific  jargon,"  excellent  resumes 
of  field  of  social  sciences  with  bibliographies  appended  to  most 
articles.  A  special  volume  of  bibliography  is  promised  when  the 
work  is  completed. 

Handbuch    der  Finanzwissenschaft,   Tubingen;    Mohr,    1929. 

Handworterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften,  Jena;  Gustav  Fischer,  1923- 
28,  8  volumes. 

Most  comprehensive  German  work.  Considered  the  finest  politi- 
cal science  encyclopedia  in  any  language.  Long  articles,  bibli- 
ographies. 

La  Grande  Encyclopedic,  Paris;  H.  Lamirault  et  Cie,   1902. 

Mudge,  Isadore,  Guide  to  Reference  Books,  with  supplements,  Chicago; 
American  Library  Association,  1929— 
Indispensable    guide    to    reference    books. 
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New  International  Encyclopedia,  and  supplements,  New  York;  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Company,  Inc.,    1922-24,  2nd  edition. 

Nuova  Enciclopedia  Italiana,  Torino;  Unione  tipog.,  1875-88,  6th 
edition. 

Palgrave,  Sir  Robert,  Palgrave's  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy, 
edited  by  Henry  Higgs,  London;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1923- 
26,  3  volumes. 

Who's  Who  in  America,  Chicago;  A.  N.  Marquis  Co. 

Periodical  Indexes 

Ayer,  N.  W.,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son's  Directory  of  Newspapers  and  Peri- 
odicals, Philadelphia;  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  (firm  of  newspaper  adver- 
tising agents,  Philadelphia),  1880— 

Bibliographic  der  Deutschen  Rezensionen,  Leipzig;  Dietrich,   1901— 
Bibliographic  der  Sozialwissenschaften,  Berlin;  Reimar  Hobbing,  1906-— 
Book  Review  Digest,  New  York;  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  1905— 

Index   to   reviews   of   new   books   on  variety   of   subjects   in   50 
English  and  American   periodicals. 

Bulletin  Bibliographique  de  Documentation  Internationale  Contem- 
poraine,  Paris;  Les  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,   1926— 

Industrial  Arts  Index,  New  York;  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  1913— 

Subject  index  to  a  selected  list  of  engineering  and  trade  periodi- 
cals; later  volumes  include  many  important  sociological  periodicals. 

International  Index  to  Periodicals  (formerly  supplement  to  Readers' 
Guide),  New  York;   H.  W.  Wilson  Company,   1907— 

Devoted  to  humanities  and  science.  Well  indexed,  like  Readers' 
Guide.  Includes  constantly  expanding  number  of  foreign  peri- 
odicals. 
Lippmann,  Walter,  and  Merz,  Charles,  "Test  of  the  News,"  The 
New  Republic,  Vol.  XXIII,  supplement,  August  4,  1920,  pp.  1-42. 
Lippmann,  Walter,  and  Merz,  Charles,  "More  News  from  the  Times," 
The  New  Republic,  Vol.  XXIII,  August  11,  1920,  pp.  299-301. 

A  scathing  documented  analysis  of  the   failure   to  report   cor- 
rectly news  from  Russia. 
New  York  Times  Index,  New  York;  New  York  Times,  1913— 

Newspaper  index  arranged  according  to  subjects. 
Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  Boston;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, 1802-1907. 

Important  index  covering  an  unusually  long  period. 
Psychological  Index,   Princeton;    Psychological   Review   Co.,    1894— 
Annual  bibliography  of  the  literature  of  psychology. 
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Public  Affairs  Information  Service  Bulletin,  New  York;  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company,  1920— 

Important  publications  relating  to  public  affairs;  also  type- 
written material  such  as  bibliographies  and  digests,  legislation, 
periodicals,  books;  arranged  by  subjects;  covers  goo  periodicals, 
mostly  in  English,  but  some  foreign  countries  included.  Emphasis 
on  practical  affairs  and  contemporary  topics;  news  digests.  Cumu- 
lated annually. 

Readers'   Guide   to  Periodical  Literature,   New   York;    H.   W.   Wilson 
Company,  1  goo- 
General    periodicals;    index    of    articles    under    author,    subject, 
title. 

Rushmore,  E.  M.  (ed.),  Social  Workers'  Guide  to  the  Serial  Publica- 
tions of  Representative  Social  Agencies,  New  York;  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,    1921. 

Guide  to  reports  and  serial  publications  of  progressive  institu- 
tions and  organizations  for  social  or  civic  welfare. 

Social  Science  Abstracts,  Social  Science  Research  Council,  New  York; 
Social   Science  Abstracts,   Inc.,    ig2g-32. 

Three  thousand  periodicals,  American  and  foreign,  articles 
summarized.    (Discontinued   in    ig32.) 

Subject-Index   to  Periodicals,   London;   Library  Association,    igi5~ 
Confined  mostly  to  English  periodicals. 

The  Times,  London,  The  Official  Index  to  the  Times,  London;  The 
Times   Publishing   Co.,    igi4— 

Periodicals 

The  following  periodicals  may  all  be  found  in  the   Union  List  of 
Serials   in   Libraries   of   the    United   States   and    Canada    (New   York; 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  1927  and  supplements).  Lists  periodical  hold- 
ings of  various  libraries. 
American  Anthropologist. 
American  Economic  Review,  quarterly. 

Reviews    and    abstracts    and    an    annual    list    of    doctoral    dis- 
sertations. 
American  Historical  Review. 
American  Labor  Legislation  Review. 
American  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology. 

American  Journal  of  Sociology,  bimonthly. 

Abstracts  of  recent  literature,  doctoral  dissertations,  etc. 

American   Political   Science   Review. 
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Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
Archiv  fur  Sozialwissenschaft  und  Sozialpolitik. 

Bank  Publications 

Cleveland  Trust  Company. 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 
National  City  Bank. 

Bulletin  de  I'lnstitut  International  de  Statistique. 

Contemporary  Review    (English). 

Current  History. 

Economic  Journal    (London),  quarterly. 

Economic  Review. 

Economics,  published  by  London  School  of  Economics. 

The  Family. 

Foreign  Affairs. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics. 

International  Labor  Review. 

Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology. 

Journal  of  American  Statistical  Association. 

Journal  of  Educational  Sociology. 

Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Scientific  Methods. 

Journal   of  Political  Economy. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society. 

Labor  Publications 

Advance  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers. 

American  Federationist. 

Federated  Press  Labor  Letter. 

Labor   (organ  of  the  Railroad  brotherhoods). 

Labor  Age. 
London  Nation  and  Atheneum. 
Mental  Hygiene. 

Monthly  Labor  Review,  published  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  Reports. 
Quarterly  Journal   of  Economics. 
Review  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
Revue  Economique  Internationale. 
Revue  Internationale  de  Sociologie. 
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Schmollers  Jahrbuch. 

Social  Forces. 

Sociological  Review    (London). 

Sociology  and  Social  Research. 

Survey  of  Current  Business. 

Survey  and  Survey  Graphic. 

Trade  Journals 

Coal  Age. 

Industrial  Management. 

Iron  Age. 

Printers'  Ink  Monthly. 

Yale  Review. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Voelkerpsychologie  und  Soziologie. 

Yearbooks 

American  Labor  Yearbook,  Labor  Research  Department  of  Rand  School 
of  Social  Science,  New  York;  Rand  School  Press,  1916— 

Industrial  and  social  conditions,  trade  union  organizations,  strikes, 
labor  legislation,  civil  liberties,  court  decisions,  workers'  education, 
cooperation,  labor  abroad,  new  books. 

American  Yearbook,  New  York;  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc. 

Embodies  lengthy  signed  articles  by  specialists. 
Labour  Yearbook,  London;  Labour  Publications  Department,  1916— 
Social  Progress,  New  York;  The  Arbitrator,  1925. 

A  handbook  of  the  liberal  movement. 

Social  Work  Yearbook,  New  York;  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1929— 

"Record  of  organized  efforts  in  the  United  States  to  deal  with 
social  problems." 

Statesmen's  Yearbook,  London;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1864— 

Statistical  and  historical  annual  of  the  states  of  the  world:  statisti- 
cal, economic  information,  diplomatic  and  governmental  develop- 
ments, religion,  area  and  population,  education,  justice  and  crime, 
labor  and  employment,  finance,  defence,  production,  industry,  com- 
merce, shipping,  navigation,  transportation,  communications,  rail- 
roads, money,  weights  and  measures  of  each  country. 

World  Almanac,  New  York;  New  York  World  Telegram,  1868— 

Yearbook  of  American  Churches,  New  York;  Round  Table  Press,  Inc., 
1916- 
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Government  Sources 

Government  sources  consist  of  primary  documents  connected  with  the 
government's  own  administration,  and  also  statistics,  investigations,  pub- 
lications put  out  by  the  governments  of  the  world  for  various  other 
purposes.  This  distinction  is  not  enforced  in  our  lists,  but  an  indication 
is  given  of  the  immense  amount  of  material  in  governmental  hands,  both 
American  and  foreign. 

Frv,  C.  Luther,  "Making  Use  of  Census  Data.'*  Journal  of  American  Sta- 
tistical Association,  Vol.  XXV,  new  series  No.  170,  June,  1930,  pp. 
129-138. 

An  examination  of  extended  use  of  census  data. 
Schmeckebier.  Laurence  F.,  The  Statistical  Work  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, Baltimore;  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1925. 

Careful  survey  of  what  the  national  government  has  collected  in 
statistical  information.  Useful  guide  to  labyrinth  of  government  sta- 
tistics. Some  of  the  departmental  studies  mentioned  are  given  below. 
Stewart,  P.  W.,  Market  Data  Handbook,  Washington,  D.  C;  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1929. 

Prepared  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Contains  invaluable  statistical  information  about  the  United  States 
by  counties. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Biennial  Census  of  Manufactures,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Government  Printing  Office,  1924— 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Government  Printing  Office,  1930— 

The  Bureau  has  also  published  decennial  reports  since  1790. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Religious  Bodies,  Washington,  D.  C;  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1906— 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Commerce  Yearbook, 
Washington,  D.  C:  Government  Printing  Office,  1923— 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C;  Government  Printing 
Office,  1879— 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Annual  Report,  Washington,  D.  C;  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1892— 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Handbook  of  Labor  Statistics,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Government  Printing  Office,  1927— 

U.  S.  Congress.  Congressional  Record,  Washington,  D.  C;  Government 
Printing-office,  1874— 

Verbatim  reports  of  proceedings. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Government  Printing  Office,  1895— 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

There  are  many  valuable  publications  of  the  Women's  Bureau 
and  of  the  Children's  Bureau  which  are  indispensable  for  current 
information  on  industrial  relations. 

U.  S.  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  Washington, 

D.  C;  Government  Printing  Office,  1915— 
Very  useful  for  price  statistics. 
U.  S.  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Annual  Reports,  Washington,  D.  C; 

Government  Printing  Office,  1915— 
U.  S.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics 

of  Railways  in  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C;  Government 

Printing  Office,  1889— 

Gives  figures  on  railroads  and  railroad  labor. 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Bulletin,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Government 

Printing  Office,  1906— 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Reports  of  the  Commissioner,  Washington, 

D.  C;  Government  Printing  Office,  1868— 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Public  Health  Reports,  Washington,  D.  C; 

Government  Printing  Office,  1878— 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Catalogue  of  the  Public  Documents 

of  Congress  and  of  all  Departments,  Washington,  D.  C;  Government 

Printing  Office,  1896 — 
U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Monthly  Catalogue  of  U.  S.  Public 

Documents,  Washington,  D.  C;  Government  Printing  Office,  1895— 
U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Price  Lists,  Washington,  D.  C; 

Government  Printing  Office. 

Obtainable  from  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Lists  government 

publications    (chiefly  pamphlets)  not  included  in  general  indexes. 

Other  sources  such  as  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of 
Currency,  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Reports  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  etc.,  have  been  used  by  recent  studies. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  DATA 

Dubois,  Florence,  Guide  to  Statistics  of  Social  Welfare  in  New  York 
City,  New  York;  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City,  1930. 

Sources  of  information  on  various  topics,  with  complete  list  of 
agencies  m  New  York,  pp.  273-284. 

Hasse,  A.  R.,  Index  of  Economic  Material  in  Documents  of  the  States  of 
the  United  States,  prepared  for  the  Department  of  Economics  and 
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Sociology  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington;  13  volumes  on 
as  many  states.  Washington,  D.  C;  Carnegie  Institution,  1907-22. 
U.  S.  Library  of  Congress,  Division  of  Documents,  Monthly  Check-List 
of  State  Publications,  Washington,  D.  C;  Government  Printing 
Office,  1910— 

Administrative  departments  and  commissions,  such  as  reports  of  tax 
commissioner,  education  reports,  highway  department  reports, 
health  department  reports,  bank  commissioners'  reports,  welfare  de- 
partment statistics. 

Annual  reports  of  such  municipal  agencies  as  health  department,  police 
department,  school  census,  tenement  house  department,  public  wel- 
fare department,  hospitals,  etc. 

County  records  such  as  tax  receipt  materials,  case  records  of  superin- 
tendents of  public  welfare,  published  reports  of  criminal  justice, 
county  supervisors'  reports,  etc. 

Records  of  courts,  particularly  the  more  advanced  juvenile  courts,  parole 
boards,  public  school  records,  birth  and  death  certificates,  coroners' 
certificates,  city  ordinances,  and  offices  of  various  city  officials. 

State  Census— such  as  New  York  State's. 

State  Labor  Departments— such  as  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor,  which  publishes  special  labor  research  reports,  as  well  as  a 
monthly  Industrial  Bulletin. 

foreign  government  data 

American  Library  in  Paris,  Inc.,  Official  Publications  of  European  Gov- 
ernments, Paris;  American  Library  in  Paris,  1926. 

Childs,  James  B.,  An  account  of  government  document  bibliography  in 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  Washington,  D.  C;  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1927. 

List  of  serial  publications  of  foreign  governments,  New  York;  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company,  1932. 

foreign  census  publications  and  statistical  yearbooks 

Annuaire  Generate  de  la  France,  Paris;  Larousse,  1919 — 
Australia.  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Official  Yearbook,  Mel- 
bourne; 1908— 
Austria.  Bundesamt  fur  Statistik,  Oesterreichisches  Statistisches  Hand- 

buch,  Vienna;  1920— 
Canada.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Canada  Yearbook,  Ottawa;  1906— 
China  Yearbook,  London;  George  Routledge  &  Sons,  1921— 
France.  Bureau  de  la  Statistique  Generale,  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la 
France,  Paris;  1878— 
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Germany.  Statistisches  Reichsamt,  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  das 
Deutsche  Reich,  Berlin;  Reimar  Hobbing,  1880— 

Great  Britain.  Board  of  Trade,  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Principal 
and  Other  Foreign  Countries,  London;   Eyre  &  Spottis,   1874— 

Great  Britain.  Board  of  Trade,  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  London;  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1840— 

Great  Britain.  Stationery  Office,  Consolidated  List  of  Government 
Publications,  London;  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1922— 

South  American  Handbook,  London;  South  American  Publications, 
1924- 

Soviet  Union  Yearbook,  London;  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  1925— 

Unpublished  Sources 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  Research  in  the  Humanistic 
and  Social  Sciences,  by  Frederick  Austin  Ogg,  New  York;  D.  Apple- 
ton-Century  Company,  1928. 

Contains  a  complete  list  of  foundations  and  research  organiza- 
tions, private  and  public,  in  the  various  social  sciences. 

Carpenter,  Niles,  "Research  Resources  of  a  Typical  American  City  as 
Exemplified  by  the  City  of  Buffalo,"  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Sociological  Society,  Vol.  XX;  reprinted  in  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  1,  part  2,  July,  1926,  pp.  22-225. 

Survey  of  the  research  data  available  in  the  Buffalo  area,  concern- 
ing vital  statistics,  ecological  and  economic  factors,  and  pathological 
factors. 

Dent,  A.  G.  H.,  "Economic  Research  Work,"  Weltwirtschaftliches  Archiv, 
Vol.  XXXI,  1930,  pp.  545-590- 

The  economic  services  and  organizations  that  are  engaged  in 
studying  European  business  conditions  and  the  application  of  eco- 
nomic research  to  engineering,  electrical,  and  associated  industries 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  Linked  States. 

Chapter  III:  DIRECT  OBSERVATION 

Beard,  A.  S.,  "Educability  of  Observation  and  Report,"  Studies  in  Ob- 
servational Learning  under  the  direction  of  W.  F.  Book,  Indiana 
University,  1922,  Bloomington,  Indiana;  Bulletin  of  Extension  Di- 
vision, Indiana  University,  Vol.  VII,  No.  12,  August,  1922. 
Experiments  in  training  groups  in  observation. 
Chapin,  F.  Stuart,  Field  Work  and  Social  Research,  New  York;  D.  Ap- 
pleton-Century  Company,  1920. 

Includes  a  valuable  discussion  of  use  of  schedules  and  score  cards, 
particularly  in  housing  surveys. 
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Clarke,  Edwin  L.,  The  Art  of  Straight  Thinking,  A  Primer  of  Scientific 
Method  for  Social  Inquiry,  New  York;  D.  Appleton-Century  Com- 
pany, 1929. 

Logic  applied  in  social  investigation;  see  especially  Chapter  V  on 
observation  and  its  training. 

Elmer,  Manuel  C,  Technique  of  Social  Surveys,  Los  Angeles;  Jesse  Ray 
Miller,  1927,  Chapters  XIV,  XV. 

Use  of  score  cards  to  standardize  observation. 
Healy,  William,  The  Individual  Delinquent,  Boston;  Little,  Brown  & 
Company,  1915. 

See  Book  I,  Chapter  II  on  points  of  view,  and  Chapters  V  to  IX 
on  methods,  especially  pages  53-65  for  an  extensive  schedule  to  guide 
observation  and  study  of  delinquents. 

Jevons,  William  B.,  Principles  of  Science,  New  York;  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1877,  Chapter  XVIII. 
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Mifflin  Company,  1922. 
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Smith,  1930. 
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York;  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1923. 
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Beard,  Charles  A.,  A   Charter  for  the  Social  Sciences  in  the  Schools, 
New  York;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1932. 
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1932. 
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PART  II:  SELECTED  STUDIES 

This  bibliography  of  selected  studies  presents  three  kinds  of  books 
of  special  value  to  the  social  investigator.  The  first  group  deals  with 
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To  avoid  referring  to  the  same  author  in  different  places,  the  three 
lists  have  been  combined. 

The  list  is  largely  confined  to  works  in  English  because  of  their  greater 
accessibility. 

Abbott,  Edith,  Immigration:  Select  Documents  and  Case  Records,  Chi- 
cago; University  of  Chicago  Press,  1924. 

Studies  of  immigrant  cases  from  own  documents. 
Alexander,  Franz,  and  Staub,  Hugo,  The  Criminal,  the  Judge  and  the 
Public.  A  Psychological  Analysis,  translated  by  Gregory  Zilboorg, 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1931. 

An  exploration  by  psychoanalytic  technique  into  the  social  prob- 
lem of  crime. 
Allport,  Gordon  W.,  "The  Composition  of  Political  Attitudes,"  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XXXV,   No.   2,  September,    1929, 
p.  220. 

A  study  in  the  correlation  of  factors  entering  into  the  composition 
of  conservative  and  radical  attitudes  of  college  students. 

Anderson,  Nels,  The  Hobo,  Chicago;  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1923. 

A  study  of  the  hobo  by  a  "participant  observer." 
Arnold,  Thurman  W.,  "Progress  Report  on  Study  of  Federal  Courts," 
America?!  Bar  Association  Journal,  Vol.  XVII,  No.   12,  December, 

The  statistical  methods  used  in  studying  courts  and  court  pro- 
cedure in  connection  with  reports  of  National  Commission  on  Law 
Observance  and  Enforcement. 
Baden-Powell,  B.  Henry,   The  Indian   Village   Community,  London; 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  1896. 

A  physical,  ethnographic  and  historical  study. 
Bakkum,  Glenn  A.,  and  Melvin,  Bruce  L.,  Social  Relations  of  Slaterville 
Springs— Brooktondale  Area,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  Ithaca;  Cor- 
nell   University    Agricultural    Experiment    Station,    Bulletin    501, 
March,  1930. 

Quantitative  study  of  the  social  and  economic  organization  of  a 
village.  Compare  Galpin's  original  study. 
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Beard,  Charles  A.,  The  Administration  and  Politics  of  Tokyo,  New 
York;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1923. 

A  survey  of  Tokyo  government  and  opinion,  using  varied  tech- 
niques. 

Boas,  Franz,  Changes  in  Bodily  Form  of  Descendants  of  Immigrants, 
Being  a  partial  report  on  the  results  of  an  Anthropological  Inves- 
tigation for  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission;  Senate 
Document  208  (61st  Congress,  2nd  Session,  1910).  (Abstract  of  the 
report  on  Changes  in  Bodily  Form  of  Immigrants,  Washington, 
1911.) 

Invaluable  study  of  influence  of  change  of  environment  on  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  individuals. 

Boas,  Franz,  "Limitations  of  the  Comparative  Methods  of  Anthropol- 
ogy," Science,  Vol.  IV,  new  series  No.  103,  December  18,  1896,  p.  901. 

Boas,  Franz,  "The  Methods  of  Ethnology,"  American  Anthropologist, 

Vol.  XXII,  1920,  pp.  311-321. 
Boas,  Franz,  The  Mind  of  Primitive  Man,  New  York;  The  Macmillan 

Company,  1927. 

The  above  contain  the  critical  standpoint  of  the  writer  who  has 

had  probably  the  greatest  influence  on  the  methods  and  views  of 

students  of  primitive  social  culture. 

Bogardus,  Emory  S.,  The  New  Social  Research,  Los  Angeles,  Jesse  R. 
Miller,  1926. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  interview  and  life  history  methods  of 
research. 

Booth,  Charles,  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  London,  London; 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1902  edition,  17  volumes. 

Most  elaborate  study  of  actual  social  conditions  in  a  large  city. 
Bowley,  Arthur  L.,  and  Burnett-Hurst,  A.  R.,  Livelihood  and  Poverty, 

London;  G.  Bell  and  Sons,  1915. 

Chapter  VI,  "Criticisms  of  the  Accuracy  of  the  Results,"  deals 
with  the  method  of  sampling  used  in  the  study.  Compare  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  these  four  towns  in  1914  with  the  comparison  of 
the  Bowley-Hogg  study  of  1924. 

Bowley,  Arthur  L.,  and  Hogg,  Margaret  H.,  Has  Poverty  Diminished? 
London;  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  1925. 

Important  both  for  methods  and  results  as  a  study  of  the  changed 
poverty  line  in  England  in  comparison  with  similar  studies  made 
in  1914. 

Bowley,  Arthur  L.,  and  Stamp,  Sir  Josiah,  The  National  Income  1924, 
New  York;  Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch,  1927. 
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Skillful  handling  of  income  estimates  in  small  compass  comparing 
English  income  in  1911  and  1924. 
Bruce,  A.  A.;  Burgess,  E.  W.;  Harne,  A.  J.;  and  Landesco,  J.  A.,  "A  Study 
of  the  Workings  of  Indeterminate  Sentence  Law  and  of  Parole  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,"  Journal  of  American  Institute  of  Criminal 
Law  and  Criminology,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  1,  Part  2,  1928. 

A  study  of  parole,  and  an  attempt  to  predict  future  violations  by 
statistical  methods. 
Brunner,  Edmund  deS.,  et  al.,  American  Agricultural  Villages,  New  York; 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc.,  1927. 

A  study  of  140  villages  in  farm  areas.  See  methodology  of  field 
study,  Appendix  A. 
Brunner,  Edmund  deS.  Surveying  Your  Community,  New  York;  Double- 
day,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc.,  1925. 

Handbook  of  methods  of  studying  the  rural  community  and  the 
rural  church. 
Buck,  John  L.,  Chinese  Farm  Economy,  Chicago;  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1930. 

Detailed  study  of  farming  methods  on  2866  Chinese  farms. 
Burgess,  Ernest  W.,  "The  Growth  of  the  City:  An  Introduction  to  a 
Research  Project,"  Proceedings  American  Sociological  Society,  Vol. 
XVIII,  1923,  p.  85. 

The  study  of  the  community  from  the  angle  of  ecology  and 
socio-economic  expansion.  References  are  given  to  monographic 
studies  under  way  in  the  concrete  analysis  of  Chicago  as  a  type 
example.  Compare  Galpin. 
Burnett-Hurst,  Alexander  R.,  Labor  and  Housing  in  Bombay,  London; 
P.  S.  King  &  Son,  1925. 

Use  of  sampling  methods  in  study  of  Bombay  economic  con- 
ditions. 
Burt,  Cyril,  The  Young  Delinquent,  New  York;  D.  Appleton-Century 
Company,  1925. 

Important  statistical  study  of  multiple  factors  in  delinquent  and 
control  groups  of  general  population. 
Business  Cycle  and  Unemployment:  report  and  recommendations  of  a 
Committee  of  the  President's  Conference  on  Unemployment,  includ- 
ing an  investigation  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  New  York;  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  1923. 

Careful  study  of  the  problem  in  the  light  of  the  first  post-war 
depression. 
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Calhoun,  Arthur  W.,  Social  History  of  the  American  Family,  Cleveland; 
A.  H.  Clark  Company,  1917-18,  3  vols. 

A  radical  sociological  view  of  the  family  in  American  history. 
Calverton,  Victor  F.,  "The  Compulsive  Basis  of  Social  Thought  as 
Illustrated  by  the  Varying  Doctrines  of  the  Origin  of  Marriage  and 
the  Family,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XXXVI,  No.  5, 
March,  1931,  p.  689. 

A  radical  view  that  objectivity  is  impossible  in  research,  except 
for  details;  interpretation  is  bound  to  be  colored  by  the  culture  in 
which  one  thrives,  be  it  bourgeois  or  Marxist. 
Carpenter,  Niles  T.,  Immigrants  and  Their  Children,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Census  Monographs  VII,  Washington,  D.  C;  Government  Printing 
Office,  1927. 
Analysis  of  Census  figures  of  foreign  born. 
Chapin,  F.  Stuart,  Field   Work  and  Social  Research,  New  York;   D. 
Appleton-Century  Company,  1920. 

The  problems  of  field  work  and  handling  of  data  preliminary  to 
more  refined  statistical  analysis. 
Citizen's  Police  Committee,  Chicago  Police  Problems,  Chicago;  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  1931. 

A  practical  realistic  study  of  the  administrative  functioning  of  the 
Police  Department,  and  recommendations  for  improvement. 
Clark,  William;  Douglas,  William  O.;  and  Thomas,  Dorothy  S.,  "The 
Business  Failures  Project,"  Yale  Law  Journal,  Vol.  XXXIX,  No.  7, 
May,  1930,  p.  1015;  and  Vol.  XL,  No.  7,  May,  1931,  p.  1035. 

The  use  of  a  varied  sociological  technique  in  connection  with  a 
new  approach  to  the  study  of  bankruptcy  cases  in  the  federal  courts. 
Clay,  Henry,  The  Post-War  Unemployment  Problem,  New  York;  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1928. 

Clear  analysis  of  England's  economic  difficulties,  handling  a  large 
number  of  factors. 
Cleveland  Foundation,  The  Cleveland  Crime  Survey,  1922,  directed  by 

Roscoe  Pound  and  Felix  Frankfurter. 
Cleveland  Foundation,  The  Cleveland  Education  Survey,  1915-16,  di- 
rected by  Colonel  Leonard  P.  Ayres. 

Two  of  the  best-known  and  earliest  of  the  specialized  surveys. 
Committee   on   the   Cost   of   Medical  Care,   Publications  Nos.   1-28, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Committee  on  Cost  of  Medical  Care,  1928-31; 
Chicago;   University  of  Chicago  Press,   1931-33. 

A  five-year  study  of  costs  of  medical  care.  See  the  research  studies 
preceding  the  summary  volume  which  aroused  so  much  comment 
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because  of  the  radical  nature  of  its  recommendations  for  socialized 
medicine. 

Darwin,  Francis   (ed.),  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin,  New  York; 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1887,  2  vols. 

See  the  autobiographical  chapter  for  Darwin's  methods. 
Douglas,  Paul  H.,  Real  Wages  in  the  United  States  i8po-ip26,  Boston; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1930. 

An  impressive  attempt  to  deal  with  inadequate  data  on  a  difficult 
subject. 

Douglass,  H.  Paul,  How  to  Study  the  City  Church,  New  York;  Double- 
day,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc.,  1928. 

Methods  used  in  surveying  the  church  and  its  social  backgrounds. 
Douglass,  H.  Paul,  The  St.  Louis  Church  Survey,  New  York;  Doubleday, 
Doran  &  Company,  Inc.,  1924. 

A  survey  of  the  social  backgrounds  of  the  church.  See  Appendix 
for  methods  of  survey  and  house-to-house  canvass. 

Droba,  D.  D.,  "Methods  Used  for  Measuring  Public  Opinion,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  3,  November,  1931,  p.  410. 

Survey  of  the  various  methods  used  in  studying  opinion  and 
attitudes. 

Durkheim,  Emile,  De  la  Division  du  Travail  Social,  Paris;  Bibliotheque 
de  Philosophic  Contemporaine,  1893. 

Important  in  indicating  the  place  which  the  social  and  economic 
functions  have  in  regard  to  social  solidarity  and  social  processes. 

Du  -kheim,  Emile,  Les  Regies  de  la  Methode  Sociologique,  Paris;   F. 
Alcan,  1919,  7th  edition. 
The  methods  of  the  Durkheim  school. 

Elmer,  Manuel  C,  Technique  of  Social  Surveys,  Los  Angeles;  Jesse  Ray 
Miller,  1927  edition. 

The  methods  of  the  survey. 
Ely,  Richard  T.,  "Pullman:  A  Social  Study,"  Harper's  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, Vol.  LXX,  February,  1885. 

A  social  study  of  a  benevolent  company  town. 

Engel,  Ernst,  "Die  Lebenskosten,"  Bulletin  of  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Statistics,  Vol.  IV,  1895. 

One  of  the  classical  researches  into  the  standard  of  living. 

Essays  on  Research   in   the  Social  Sciences,   Washington,  D.   C;   The 
Brookings  Institution,  1931. 

A  number  of  lectures  by  Beard,  Schlesinger,  Swann,  Cook,  Llewel- 
lyn, Bentley,  Ogburn  and  Thomas  on  the  contributions  of  the 
various  sciences  to  method. 
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Ezekiel,  Mordecai,  "A  Method  of  Handling  Curvilinear  Correlation 
for  any  Number  of  Variables,"  Journal  of  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation, Vol.  XIX,  new  series  No.  148,  December,  1924,  p.  431. 

Use  of  partial  correlations  when  the  interrelations  are  not  to  be 
described  as  linear. 
Fernald,  Mabel  R.;  H\yes,  Mary  H.  S.;  and  Dawley,  Almena,  A  Study 
of  Women  Delinquents  in  New  York  State,  New  York;  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Company,  1920. 

See  statistical  chapter  by  Beardsley  Ruml. 
Flexner,  Abraham,  Report  of  Medical  Education  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  New  York;  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching,  1910. 

Analysis  of  medical  education,  with  appraisals  of  each  medical 
school  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Florence,  Philip  Sargent,  Methods  for  the  Field  Study  of  Industrial 
Fatigue,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C;  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1919. 
A  manual  for  field  workers  in  industrial  health. 

Fortune,  R.  F.,  The  Sorcerers  of  Dobu,  New  York;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
Inc.,  1932. 

A  notable  study  in  social  anthropology. 
Frank,  Jerome,  Law  and  the  Modern  Mind,  New  York;  Brentano's,  1930. 

A  challenging  attack  on  the  legal  search  for  certainty  in  general 
principles. 

Frankfurter,  Felix,  and  Green,  Jerome,  The  Labor  Injunction,  New 
York;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1930. 

An  example  of  the  methods  of  legal  research  through  analysis  of 
cases  and  their  background. 

Fry,  C.  Luther,  Diagnosing  the  Rural  Church,  New  York;  Doubleday, 
Doran  &  Company,  Inc.,  1924. 

Methods  for  studying  the  rural  church  and  the  use  of  a  new  unit 
of  measurement  of  attendance. 
Galpin,  Charles  J.,  "Social  Anatomy  of  a  Rural  Community,"  Research 
Bulletin  No.  34,  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1915. 

A  pioneer  attempt  to  make  a  study  of  the  functional  groups  in  a 
rural  community. 

Geddes,  Patrick,  and  Mears,  F.  C,  Civic  Survey  of  Edinburgh,  Edin- 
burgh; Outlook  Tower,  1911. 

History  and  social  conditions  of  Edinburgh,  with  enlightened 
plans  for  the  future. 

Giddings,  Franklin  H.,  The  Scientific  Study  of  Human  Society,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C;  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1924. 
Emphasizes  particularly  the  quantitative  analysis  of  social  data. 
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Glueck,  Sheldon  S.  and  Eleanor  T.,  Five  Hundred  Criminal  Careers, 
New  York;  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1930. 

Psychological  and  statistical  study  of  500  delinquent  cases. 
Goldenweiser,  Alexander  A.,  "Religion  and  Society,"  Journal  of  Phi- 
losophy, Vol.  XIV,  No.  5,  March  1,  1917. 

Criticism  of  the  Durkheim  method  and  conclusions. 
Good,  Carter  V.,  How  to  Do  Research  in  Education,  Baltimore;  War- 
wick and  Yorke,  1928. 

Research  methods  applied  in  the  field  of  education. 
Goring,  Charles,  The  English  Convict,  London;  His  Majesty's  Stationery 
Office,  1913. 

Valuable  in  showing  use  of  statistics  with  proper  reference  to 
sampling  of  general  population. 
Gosnell,  Harold  F.,  Getting  Out  the  Vote,  Chicago;  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  1927. 

"An  experiment  in  the  stimulation  of  voting."  Note  particu- 
larly the  method  of  the  control  group. 
Haber,  William,  Industrial  Relations  in  the  Building  Industry,  Cam- 
bridge; Harvard  University  Press,  1930. 

A  factual  study  of  the  building  trades,  with  interpretations  and 
analysis. 
Hader,  John  J.,  and  Lindeman,  Eduard  C,  Dynamic  Social  Research, 
New  York;  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  1933. 

Emphasizes  the  point  that  social  research  should  be  usable  as 
an  implement  of  social  change. 
Hamilton,  G.  V.,  and  MacGowan,  K.,  A  Research  in  Marriage,  New 
York;  Albert  &  Charles  Boni,  1929. 

A  recent  study  of  marriage  experience  from  medical  and  psycho- 
logical standpoint. 

Hankins,  Frank  H.,  "Sociology,"  in  H.  E.  Barnes,  The  History  and  Pros- 
pects of  the  Social  Sciences,  New  York;  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1925. 

A  survey  of  sociology  and  sociologists  revealing  the  great  variety 
of  approaches  and  interpretations  in  the  field.  Read  in  connection 
with  Chapter  XI. 

Hartshorne,  Hugh,  and  May,  Mark  A.,  The  Character  Education  In- 
quiry, Studies  in  the  Nature  of  Character— 3  volumes,  New  York; 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1928-30. 

Significant  for  ingenious  testing  procedures. 

Healy,  William,  and  Bronner,  Augusta  F.,  Delinquents  and  Criminals, 
New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1926. 

Study  of  the  results  of  treatment  of  delinquency,  upsetting  many 
theories  of  routine  treatment. 
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Healy,  William,  and  Bronner,  Augusta  F.,  Judge  Baker  Foundation 
Studies  1-20,  Boston;  Judge  Baker  Foundation,  1922-23. 

Present  a  method  of  analysis  of  personality  problems  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  delinquency,  projected  upon  group  membership 
and  certain  community  backgrounds. 

Hiess,  Franz,  Methodik  der  Volkszahlungen,  Jena;  Gustav  Fischer,  1931. 
A  study  of  census  methods  in  the  compilations  of  22  countries, 

and  the  chief  sources  of  error  in  each. 
Hobhouse,  Leonard  T.;  Ginsberg,  Morris;  and  Wheeler,  G.  C.,  The 

Material   Culture  and  Social  Institutions   of   the  Simpler  People, 

London;  Chapman  &  Hall,   1930. 

An  attempt  to  correlate  the  cultural  traits  of  various  primitive 
peoples. 

Holmes,  Oliver  W.,  Collected  Legal  Papers,  New  York;  Harcourt,  Brace 
&  Company,  1920. 

See  particularly  the  essay  on  law  in  science  and  science  in  law. 
Hooker,  Elizabeth  R.,  Hinterlands  of  the  Church,  New  York;  Institute 
of  Social  and  Religious  Research,  1931. 

A  study  of  "under-churched"  areas  and  their  social  backgrounds. 
House,  Floyd  N.;  Hoffer,  Frank  W.;  Barker,  Robert  J.;  and  Rodeffer, 
Charles  C,  Fort  Lewis:  A  Community  in  Transition,  Institute  Mono- 
graph No.  7,  University  of  Virginia  Institute  for  Research  in  the 
Social  Sciences,   1930. 

A  cooperative  study  of  a  rural  community,  using  local  volunteer 
workers. 

Illinois  Association  for  Criminal  Justice,  The  Illinois  Crime  Survey, 
Chicago;  Illinois  Association  for  Criminal  Justice. 

Statistical  study  of  16,812  felony  cases  in  Illinois  courts;  1836 
cases  in  Milwaukee  during  1927. 

Indian  Statutory  Commission,  Report  on  India— 2  volumes,  London; 
His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  May,  1930. 

The  methods  and  conclusions  of  the  "Simon  Report"  on  India. 
Interchurch  World  Movement  of  North  America,  Report  on  the  Steel 
Strike  of  1919,  New  York;  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1920. 

An  "outsider's"  study  that  aroused  considerable  controversy. 
International  Labour  Office,  An  International  Enquiry  into  Costs  of 
Living,  Studies  and  Reports,  Series  N,  No.  17,  London;  P.  S.  King  & 
Son  for  the  International  Labour  Office,  1931. 

An  attempt  to  compare  the  standards  of  living  in  Detroit  with 
standards  in  14  European  cities. 
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James,  William,  Principles  of  Psychology,  New  York;  Henry  Holt  & 

Company,  Inc.,   1890. 

See  the  chapter  on  observation. 
Jerome,  Harry,  Migration  and  Business  Cycles,  New  York;   National 

Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1927. 

A  statistical  handling  of  the  relation  between  migration  and  the 
business  cycles,  assuming  the  economic  factor  to  be  dominant  in 
migrations. 
Jones,  Thomas  Jesse,  The  Sociology  of  a  New  York  City  Block,  New 
York;  Columbia  University  Press,  1904. 

An  intensive  sociological  study. 

Kammerer,  Percy  G.,  The  Unmarried  Mother,  Boston;  Little,  Brown  & 
Company,  1918. 

Five  hundred  case  studies. 
Kirkpatrick,  E.  L.,  and  Tough,  Evelyn  C,  "Comparison  of  Two  Scales 
for  Measuring  the  Cost  of  Value  of  Family  Living,"  American  Jour- 
nal of  Sociology,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  3,  July,  1931,  p.  424. 

Different  measures  of  units  and  scales  tried  out. 

Kuczynski,  Robert  R.,  The  Balance  of  Births  and  Deaths,  Washington, 
D.  C;  The  Brookings  Institution,  1930-31,  2  volumes. 

Refined  statistical  methods  in  studying  European  mortality  data. 
Landheer,  Barth,  "Presupposition  in  the  Social   Sciences,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  4,  January,  1932,  p.  539, 

Understanding  the  point  of  view  of  the  scientist  underlying  his 
interpretations  of  the  facts  and  determining  his  conclusions  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  attaining  objectivity. 
Lasker,  T5runo,  Filipino  Immigration,  Chicago;  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1931. 
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